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Art.  I. — jin  Enquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman 
History.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Bart.  Two  Vols.  London:  1855. 

A  MONG  the  wide  circle  of  historical  readers,  there  are  few 
who  follow  with  satisfaction,  and  some  who  even  repudiate 
with  impatience,  investigations  into  the  evidence  on  which  the 
narrative  before  them  rests.  Such  investigations  they  regard 
as  the  special  duty  of  the  author.  They  desire  only  to  know 
the  results,  set  forth  in  a  luminous  and  attractive  manner,  with 
suitable  reflections.  If  they  are  perusing  an  animated  narrative 
—  adjusted  to  their  notions  of  probability  in  respect  to  the 
succession  of  events,  and  accommodated  to  their  ethical  and 
sesthetical  sentiments  in  its  appreciation  of  characters  and 
situations  —  they  willingly  hail  the  matter  as  so  much  added 
to  their  previous  knowledge.  A  moderate  show  of  references 
suflices  to  make  them  presume  that  the  author  has  collated 
the  necessary  evidence  and  elicited  from  it  a  true  or  credible 
history.  No  such  presumption  indeed  will  arise,  if  he  con¬ 
tradicts  their  notions  of  probability,  or  adopts  canons  of  ethical 
and  msthetical  appreciation  departing  from  theirs  —  if  he  de¬ 
scribes  sequences  to  them  unexpected,  or  introduces  super¬ 
natural  forces  on  occasions  which  they  deem  inappropriate  — 
if  he  disparages  persons  and  institutions  admii^ble  in  their  eyes. 
The  shock  to  their  feelings  will  then  certainly  raise  doubts, 
and  may  perhaps  provoke  to  examination  of  the  original  autho¬ 
rities.  But  except  under  such  a  stimulus,  the  idea  of  mistrust¬ 
ing  the  sufficiency  of  the  author’s  proofs  is  one  which  neither 
suggests  itself  spontaneously  to  them,  nor  finds  ready  admission 
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when  suggested  by  others.  The  degree  to  which  an  historian 
can  count  upon  easy  faith,  depends  upon  the  pre-established 
harmony  of  sentiment  between  him  and  his  readers,  enforced  by 
his  own  powers  of  style  and  exposition. 

Both  the  appreciating  sentiments,  and  the  received  measure 
of  internal  credibility,  vary  materially  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
nation  to  nation  :  but  subject  to  this  condition,  the  description 
above  given  applies  to  historical  readers  generally.  For  the  large 
majority  of  them,  indeed,  the  fact  cannot  be  otherwise.  They 
have  no  time  —  to  pass  over  other  disqualifications  —  even  for 
hearing  all  the  distinct  matters  of  proof ;  much  less  for  weighing 
and  comparing  them,  for  hunting  out  what  may  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  or  for  studying  the  process  of  combination  and  elimina¬ 
tion  which  the  historian’s  task  requires  from  him.  Such  labour 
must  be  performed  by  one  or  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  many. 
And  the  security  which  the  many  possess  for  its  being  faithfully 
performed,  arises  not  so  much  from  their  own  demand,  as  from 
the  emulation  and  competition  of  historical  students  themselves. 
The  probability  of  eventual  animadversion,  from  a  few  censors 
themselves  conversant  with  the  original  sources,  is  a  motive 
almost  Indispensable  to  keep  the  historian  up  to  the  proper 
pitch,  throughout  his  long  and  often  irksome  preparations.  By 
such  censorship  the  comparison  of  his  narrative  with  the  sum 
total  of  attainable  evidence  becomes  forced  upon  general  readers, 
little  disjx)sed  of  themselves  to  originate  the  question.  The 
analytical  or  dissecting  process  of  criticism  serves  as  a  valuable 
control  on  the  synthetical  and  constructive  effort  of  the  historian; 
who,  however  conscientious,  is  under  temptation  to  aim  too 
exclusively  at  those  charms  of  pictorial  execution  without  which 
large  popularity  is  hardly  attainable. 

Of  this  analytical  process,  the  work  of  Sir  George  Lewis, 
now  before  us,  affords  an  admirable  specimen.  It  exhibits  a 
complete  and  intelligent  mastery  of  the  original  authorities  —  a 
full  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by  former  critics,  with  an 
equitable  spirit  of  appreciation  towards  them, — and  a  familiarity 
with  historical  research,  modern  as  well  as  ancient.  It  is  full 
of  copious  illustration  from  the  kindred  subject  of  Grecian  an¬ 
tiquity.  While  rich  in  premises,  it  is  sparing  in  conclusions, 
and  strictly  exigent  as  to  sufficiency  of  proof  —  the  work  of 
one  who,  though  seeking  earnestly  for  truth,  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  he  cannot  find  it,  and  to  rest  in  such  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  ignorance,  where  there  is  no  evidence,  at  once  literal 
and  cogent,  to  enforce  some  positive  affirmation.  We  recog¬ 
nise  in  Sir  George  Lewis  the  precise  antithesis  of  that  vehe¬ 
ment  impulse  of  divination,  confident  alike  both  in  belief  and 
in  disbelief,  which  so  often  carried  away  the  vigorous  Intel- 
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lect  of  Niebuhr.  If  indeed  there  be  any  single  purpose,  pro¬ 
minent  and  peculiar,  in  a  work  of  so  much  breadth  and  learn¬ 
ing  as  this  *  Enquiry,’  it  is  to  protest  against  the  Niebuhrian 
licence  of  substitution  and  reconstruction.  The  book  is  not, 
and  does  not  profess  to  be,  a  history  of  Rome;  but  we  are 
mistaken  if  it  does  not  tend  to  influence  materially  the  com¬ 
position  of  future  Roman  histories.  Like  the  critical  philosophy 
of  Kant,  as  contrasted  mth  the  antecedent  dogmatic  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf — it  is  a  magazine  of  arms  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  question.  The  historian  will  find  brought 
before  him,  more  fully  than  in  any  previous  work,  the  problems 
with  which  he  has  to  grapple  —  the  means  of  solving  them,  and 
the  amount  of  success  hitherto  attained  by  employing  those 
means;  lastly,  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which  the 
original  authorities,  scanty  as  they  are,  present  in  abundance. 

Sir  George  Lewis  reviews  the  Roman  history  from  its 
earliest  times  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  about  forty  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Upon  the  subsequent  events  during 
the  Empire,  he  does  not  touch.  Counting  upwards  from  the 
fall  of  the  Republic  to  the  received  date  of  the  capture  of  Troy 
and  the  migration  of  .®neas,  there  was  a  space  of  about  1 140 
years.  Through  this  long  antiquity  Augustus  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  looked  up  to  .^neas  and  the  exiles  from  Troy, 
mythical  ancestors  of  the  Julian  and  other  great  Roman  families. 
The  series  of  years  is  here  distributed  into  several  periods,  with 
the  evidences,  primary  or  secondary,  discordant  or  harmonious, 
indicated  and  appreciated. 

In  writing  a  history  of  Rome,  the  historian  must  necessarily 
begin  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  inquiries,  to  find  a  beginning.  He  must  grope  his 
way  for  some  time  nearly  in  the  dark,  until  at  length  he  emerges 
into  twilight,  and  into  a  slowly  improving  daylight.  In  the 
process  of  criticism  this  order  is  reversed.  Sir  George  Lewis 
takes  his  point  of  departure  from  the  latest  period.  Proceeding 
backward  from  the  fall  of  the  Republic  to  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Pyrrhus  in  281  B.C.,  he  exhibits  a  full  catalogue  of  the 
historical  productions  of  the  Roman  world  during  the  last  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  catalogue  is  a  very  respectable  one ;  and  though  nearly 
all  the  works  are  lost,  we  have  notices  remaining  which  inform 
us  of  their  general  contents  and  style  of  execution.  Julius 
Cajsar  and  Sallust,  comparatively  recent  as  they  are,  must  be 
named  as  the  oldest  Roman  writers  from  whom  any  entire  his¬ 
torical  compositions  remain.  Livy  was  born  B.C.  59,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  history  extended  from  the 
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earliest  times  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  nine  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Between  him  and  Cato  the  Censor  (the 
earliest  Roman  historian  who  composed  in  his  own  language, 
about  150  B.C.)  the  following  historians  are  known  to  us  by 
name  and  by  a  few  fragments : — Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  Cassius 
Hemina,  Caius  Fannius,  L.  Attius,  Caius  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus,  Lucius  Ccelius  Antipater,  Cnseus  Gellius,  Sextus  Gel- 
lius,  Aulus  Gellius,  Clodius  Licinus,  Publius  Sempronius 
Asellio,  Marcus  ^milius  Scaurus,  Publius  Rutilius  Rufus, 
Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  Cmus  Licinius  Macer,  Quintus 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Quintus  Valerius  Antias,  Lucius  Ota- 
cilius  Pilitus,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius  Si- 
senna,  Quintus  iElius  Tubero,  &c. 

Besides  these  and  other  historians  in  the  Latin  language, 
there  were  several  Romans,  some  of  illustrious  position,  who 
composed  historical  works  in  Greek.  Among  them  were  the 
two  earliest  of  all  Roman  historians — Quintus  Fablus  Pictor 
and  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  both  of  them  in  high  public 
position  and  active  service  throughout  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Cincius  was  even  taken  prisoner  by  Hannibal,  from  whom  he 
learnt  various  facts  afterwards  rei^orted  in  his  history. 

Ennius  (b.  c.  239-169)  and  Naevius,  a  generation  older, 
though  poets,  are  also  historical  witnesses.  Ennius,  the  first 
composer  of  hexameter  verses  in  Latin,  wrote  a  sort  of 
metrical  chronicle,  called  *Annales,’  of  the  affairs  of  Rome 
from  Romulus  and  Remus  down  to  his  own  time.  Naevius 
wrote  a  similar  chronicle  of  the  First  Punic  War  (in  which  he 
had  himself  served),  employing  the  native  Latin  metre,  Satur¬ 
nian  verse. 

Passing  to  Greeks — the  life  of  Polybius  is  comprised  be¬ 
tween  B.C.  210-120,  and  his  forty  books  of  universal  history 
(of  which  only  five  remain  entire)  included  the  period  from 
B.C.  220  down  to  b.c.  146,  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Carthage 
and  Corinth,  which  'events  Polybius  witnessed.  Sosilus  and 
Silenus,  contemporary  with  and  companions  of  Hannibal,  wrote 
histories  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Philinus  of  Agrigentum 
described  the  First  Punic  War,  with  which  he  was  contemporary, 
in  a  spirit  blamed  by  Polybius  as  unfair  towards  the  Romans. 
Lastly,  both  Hieronymus  of  Cardia  and  Timaeus  of  Taurome- 
nium,  contemporaries  of  Pyrrhus,  described  his  war  against  the 
Romans.  Indeed  Pyrrhus  himself  seems  to  have  composed 
memoirs  of  his  own  operations. 

These  are  the  earliest  portions  of  Roman  affairs,  described  by 
historians  either  actually  or  nearly  contemporaneous.  Besides 
these  histories,  there  existed  in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the 
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Republic,  many  orations  spoken  on  various  public  occasions  by 
magistrates  and  senators,  and  preserved  as  well  as  edited  by  the 
speakers  themselves.  Among  the  orations,  the  oldest  was  that 
of  Appius  the  Blind,  who,  being  conducted  in  his  old  age  into 
the  Senate  when  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  Pyrrhus  was 
under  discussion,  determined  his  countrymen  to  reject  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  peace  (b.  c.  280).  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  a  large 
collection  of  these  miscellaneous  public  harangues  existed.  He 
had  read  no  less  than  150  from  the  elder  Cato  alone,  and  he 
indicates  Cornelius  Cethegus  (who  died  in  B.C.  196,  shortly 
after  the  Second  Punic  War)  as  the  earliest  Roman  distin¬ 
guished  for  eloquence. 

It  b  to  this  later  period  of  the  Republic  that  Sir  George 
Lewis  devotes  his  first  two  chapters — among  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  in  the  work.  He  sets  before  us  the  really  historical  age 
of  Rome — the  assemblage  of  all  the  authors  from  whom  we 
derive  (mediately  or  immediately)  our  knowledge  of  Roman 
events ;  and  he  appreciates,  as  far  as  is  ])racticable  under  the  loss 
of  their  works,  their  seope,  manner,  and  point  of  view. 

The  following  summary  deserves  attention  both  in  itself  and 
as  furnishing  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  evidences  of  the 
earlier  age  of  Rome : — 

*  If  we  trace  the  Roman  history  back  from  the  dictatorship  of 
Julius  Caesar,  we  find  that  its  events  were  fully  recorded  by  intelli¬ 
gent,  trustworthy,  and  well-informed  contemporary  writers,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Gallic  war  of  225  b.  c.  Up  to  that  period,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  historians  were  native  Romans,  though  some  of  them, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  earlier  time,  wrote  in  Greek.  For  the 
period  of  thirty-nine  years  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
War  and  the  Gallic  VVar  (264-225,  b.  c.),  there  were  no  native  his¬ 
torians  who  were  personal  witnesses  of  the  events  of  the  day :  but 
they  lived  with  the  generation  who  were  actors  in  them,  and  were 
able  to  obtain  their  information  from  sources  of  unquestionable 
authenticity.  The  First  Punic  War  was  narrated  by  one  Greek  at 
least  who  lived  during  its  progress,  and  probably  other  Sicilians  at 
the  time,  wrote  its  history. 

‘  It  is  true  that  the  native  historians  of  Rome  from  Fabius  Pictor 
down  to  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  Valerius  Antias,  did  not  hold  a 
high  rank  as  artists :  that  their  manner  was  in  general  dry,  stifiT,  and 
jejune  —  that  they  were  deficient  in  philosophical  spirit  —  and  that 
their  historical  style  resembled  rather  that  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle, 
or  of  such  writers  as  Ilolinshed  or  Stow,  than  the  work  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  which  they  might  have  imitated ;  or  the  works  of  Sallust, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,  which  their  own  literature  afterwards  produced. 
Cicero  will  not  even  allow  them  the  name  of  historians.  So  inferior 
were  they  to  the  Greek  writers  in  that  line  of  composition,  that  he 
regards  them  as  mere  annalists  or  memoir-writers  —  as  mere  mecha- 
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nical  registrars  of  facts,  without  any  claim  to  the  higher  merits  of  the 
historian.  According  to  the  Roman  standard  of  history  (he  says), 
the  only  requisite  is,  that  the  writer  should  tell  the  truth:  the  style 
of  liis  composition  is  immaterial.  They  studied  only  to  express  their 
meaning  in  the  smallest  number  of  words  consistent  with  being  un¬ 
derstood.  Their  model  was,  the  official  annals  of  the  year,  kept  by 
the  Pontifex  IMaximus.  Cicero  himself  wished  to  produce  a  history 
which  should  equal  those  of  the  Greek  writers  :  as  Virgil  attempted 
to  rival  Homer,  and  Horace  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  He  looks  upon 
history  chiefly  as  a  work  of  art,  aud  as  a  composition  fitted  for  an 
orator.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  40.) 

After  noticing  criticisms  from  Sallust,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  coinciding  in  spirit  with  those 
of  Cicero,  Sir  George  Lewis  proceeds :  — 

‘  But  though  the  series  of  historical  writers  who  have  been  enume¬ 
rated,  from  Fabius  and  Cincius  down  to  Sylla  and  Macer,  were  not 
distinguished  for  any  literary  or  philosophical  excellence  —  though 
they  were  not  artists  in  history  —  yet  they  were  trustworthy  wit¬ 
nesses  respecting  the  events  of  their  own  time.  They  were  most  of 
them  men  conversant  with  public  affairs  both  civil  and  military  — 
who  had  filled  high  ofiices  and  sat  in  the  Senate  —  who  had  in  some 
cases  been  actors  in  the  events  which  they  narrated  —  and  who  by 
their  social  position,  had  access  to  good  information  and  enlightened 
opinions  respecting  the  political  events  of  their  time.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

The  loss,  almost  total,  of  these  later  historians  —  combined 
with  the  preservation  of  so  many  details  respecting  the  early 
Homan  history  in  the  extant  books  of  Livy  and  Dionysius 
— fosters  an  involuntary  illusion  in  the  reader’s  mind,  that  the 
earlier  periods  were  both  better  known  and  more  interesting 
to  the  Homans  themselves,  than  the  later.  This  is  a  mistake 
pointed  out  by  Sir  George  Lewis  : — 

‘  They  (Fabius,  Cincius,  and  the  other  historians)  were  concise  in 
the  early  periods,  and  full  in  the  times  of  which  they  had  personal 
experience.  Their  main  |iurposc  was  to  write  recent  and  contem¬ 
porary  history.  Even  Livy,  whom,  on  account  of  the  accidental  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  earlier  bocjks  and  loss  of  the  later  books,  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  an  antiquarian  compiler,  was  in 
truth  regarded  in  quite  a  different  light,  when  his  entire  work  was 
extant.  The  principal  object  of  Livy  was  to  relate  the  events  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  his  own  life,  and  partly  contemporary 
with  it.  The  books  of  his  history  beginning  with  103,  and  extending 
to  142,  being  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  entire  work,  were  coincident 
with  his  own  lifetime.  He  himself  in  his  preface,  supposes  his 
readers  to  be  more  solicitous  to  read  the  history  of  the  civil  wars, 
than  to  dwell  on  the  early  period.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

The  superior  interest  felt  by  Livy  and  others  in  the  events 
of  the  later  Hepublic  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Those  events 
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surpassed  prodigiously,  in  magnitude  and  in  awe-striking  ac¬ 
companiments,  the  wars  and  internal  disputes  of  Komc  in  her 
earlier  days  of  comparative  feebleness,  — 

‘  Vincere  cum  Veios  posse,  laboris  erat.’ 

It  is  these  antecedent  events,  recorded  in  the  first  ‘Decad’ 
of  Livy*,  which  form  the  special  subject  of  Sir  George 
Lewis’s  *  Enquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Homan 
‘  History.’  AVe  have  approached  them,  as  he  has  done,  by  an 
upward  march  through  the  later  events ;  because  we  consider  it 
an  important  feature  in  his  method,  to  pass  from  the  more 
known  to  the  less  known,  and  to  appreciate  the  reporting 
historians  before  he  begins  to  weigh  and  measure  the  evidences 
open  to  their  inspection. 

We  find  in  Livy  and  other  writers  a  history  of  Rome  for 
472  years  earlier  than  Pyrrhus ;  from  b.  c.  753,  the  period 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  city.  This  narrative  which 
we  read, — or  something  like  it,  though  with  many  differences  of 
detail,  —  was  received  during  the  literary  ages  of  Rome,  and 
appealed  to  as  matter  of  popular  belief  by  |)oets  and  orators. 
Now  the  question  is,  what  authorities  had  Fabius  and  Cincius, 
the  earliest  Roman  historians,  (who  flourished  during  the  Second 
Punic  War)  and  those  who  came  after  them,  for  composing  the 
history  of  five  centuries  anterior  to  themselves  ? 

Sir  George  Lewis  sets  forth  the  various  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  as  answers  to  this  question.  He  examines 
with  much  care  (Vol.  i.  p.  155.  seq.\  the  real  comprehension 
and  evidentiary  value  of  what  were  called  the  Pontifical  Annals 
—  ‘  Annales  Maximi,’  —  kept  by  the  Chief  Pontiff  from  an 
early  period  down  to  the  Pontificate  of  P.  Mucius  in  B.  c.  121. 
The  pontiff  caused  various  notable  incidents  to  be  inscribed  on 
a  whitened  board  and  publicly  posted  up.  What  these  inci¬ 
dents  were,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed ;  but  as  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  they  were  events  susceptible  of  a  religious 
interpretation,  which  called  upon  the  pontiff  to  prescribe  some 
expiatory  ceremony  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods, — 
events  such  as  dearth,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  cclii)se8,  prodigies 
of  various  kinds.*  Livy,  who  occasionally  mentions  incidents 


*  The  first  Decad  of  Livy  ends  with  the  Consulship  'of  Fabius 
Maximus  Gnrires,  and  Junius  Brutus  Sca;vu,  in  n.  c.  292.  His 
eleventh  book  (now  lost)  brought  the  third  Samnite  War  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  His  twelfth  book  (also  lost)  described  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  Pyrrhus  against  the  Romans  (n.  c.  280). 

t  A  fragment  of  Cato  says  (ap.  Aul.  Gell.  ii.  28.),  ‘  Non  lubet 
‘  scribere,  quod  in  tabula  apud  Fontificem  Maximum  est,  quotiens 
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of  this  character,  is  likely  to  have  derived  them,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  the  Pontifical  Annals.  The  prodigies,  such  as 
divine  voices,  speaking  oxen,  rain  of  blood  or  of  flesh,  &c.,  are 
more  distinctly  traceable  to  contemporary  record  than  any  other 
events  in  the  early  Roman  history.  That  these  pontifical 
annals  were  meagre,  and  destitute  of  all  information  on  public 
matters,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  At  what  precise  date 
they  commenced,  and  even  whether  there  was  matter  registered 
in  every  successive  year,  we  are  ignorant.  But  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  can  have  been  no  continuous  preservation  of 
them  for  the  time  anterior  to  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
(b.  c.  390). 

These  pontifical  tablets  were  all  that  early  Rome  possessed 
in  the  nature  of  annals  prior  to  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius. 
Sir  George  Lewis  justly  censures  the  laxity  with  which 
Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and  other  historians,  appeal  to  certain  invi¬ 
sible  witnesses,  called  The  Old  Annals,  The  Ancient  Annalists, 
some  Old  Annalist,  &c.,  as  authorities  for  facts  between  B.C. 
500-300  (see  numerous  examples  cited,  vol.  i.  p.  93.,  seq.'). 
Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  this  language.  There 
existed  no  such  annals  (except  the  pontifical  tablets)  of  an 
earlier  date  than  B.c.  210.  And  when  Livy  says,  as  we  some¬ 
times  find,  *  Invenio  in  quibusdam  annalibus,’  &c.,  he  must 
mean  authors  of  this  date,  or  later.  To  him  these  authors 
were  ancient,  very  ancient  —  at  the  distance  of  150  years. 
Nay,  we  even  find  Cicero,  a  generation  earlier  than  Livy, 
speaking  of  Cato  as  extremely  ancient  (perveterem).*  But 
the  vague  allusions  of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  suggest  to  readers 
the  erroneous  belief  that  there  were  Roman  annalists,  contem- 
])orary  with  the  siege  of  Veil  or  the  Decemvirate,  from  whom 
Livy’s  statements,  or  a  modified  version  of  them  at  least,  are 
borrowed. 

Though  there  existed  no  continuous  history  or  annals  during 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Republic,  yet  there  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  throughout  all  that  period  detached  memorials :  con¬ 
temporary  registrations  of  notable  isolated  facts  —  treaties  with 
foreign  states — laws  (such  as  the  Twelve  Tables) — decrees  of 
the  senate  —  inscriptions  on  brazen  plates,  or  on  linen  cloth  — 
commemoration  of  the  magistracies  of  particular  men,  and 
even  partial  lists  of  their  suecession  —  precedents  kept  by  the 


‘  annona  cara  est,  quotiens  lunse  aut  solis  lumini  caligo  aut  quid 
‘  obstiterit,’  &c. 

•  Cicero,  Brutus  15.  61.  ‘  Eum  nos  ut  perveterem  habemus,’  &c. 
(t.  e.  Cato.) 
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scribes  or  secretaries  who  carried  on  the  routine  of  business  in 
the  magisterial  offices  of  the  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors.  The 
earliest  known  inscription,  commemorating  any  public  event  — 
the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  seen  by  Polybius  — 
dated  very  shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Even  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Republic  were  thus  not  destitute  of  docu¬ 
ments  ;  but  none  such  can  be  traced  during  the  regal  period. 
Sir  George  Lewis,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  reviews  and  estimates 
these  sources  of  Roman  history.  They  were  (to  cite  his  words 
in  another  place,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.)  ‘detached  notices  and  frag- 
‘  ments  of  evidence,  but  not  a  continuous  narrative ;  they  were 

*  not  the  work  of  an  historian,  and  they  did  not  of  themselves 
‘  form  a  history  of  the  period :  there  was  a  substratum  of  nota- 

*  tion,  but  not  an  authentic  narrative  of  events.’ 

This  ‘substratum  of  notation’  can  be  traced  distinctly  to 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Republic ;  but  no  history  was  erected 
upon  it  by  any  Roman  until  Fabius  Pictor,  three  centuries 
afterwards.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  Rome,  as  we  read  it 
in  Dionysius  and  Livy,  (both  of  them  much  later  than 
Fabius)  contains,  not  merely  a  string  of  naked  facts,  such  as 
might  be  noted  on  brazen  plates,  or  on  whitened  boards  — 
but  also  abundance  of  incidents  related  with  minute  details, 
animated  descriptions,  precise  relation  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  principal  actors.  It  was  in  the  same  copious  and 
circumstantial  manner  that  Fabius  and  succeeding  annalists 
recounted  the  family  tragedies  of  the  Roman  kings  —  as  well 
as  many  of  the  wars  and  internal  political  contests  which 
marked  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Republic.  From  whence 
then  did  Fabius  and  his  successors  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
these  details,  so  long  anterior  to  their  own  time  ?  Not  cer¬ 
tainly  from  the  ‘  substratum  of  notation :  ’  which,  even  if  it 
had  been  systematic  and  continuous,  instead  of  being  merely 
disjointed  and  occiisional,  could  have  supplied  nothing  beyond 
bare  and  brief  facts.  We  must  here  look  for  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  distinct  from  contemporary  brass,  wood,  or  linen. 

To  find  a  source  for  these  detailed  incidents,  many  of  them 
highly  poetical  and  interesting,  Niebuhr  contended  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  early  ballad-poems,  or  epic  lays,  anterior  to  Naevius 
and  Ennius.  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Macaulay  have  adopted 
the  same  hypothesis :  and  the  beautiful  ‘  Lays  of  Ancient 
‘  Rome,’  composed  by  the  latter,  will  imprint  it  on  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  every  English  reader.  Sir  George  Lewis,  examines 
the  point  at  considerable  length  (Vol.  i.  pp.  212-38.).  Niebuhr 
distributes  large  portions  of  the  Roman  history,  from  Romulus 
down  to  the  Gallic  conflagration,  into  various  epic  lays ;  which. 
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however,  he  supposes  to  have  been  composed  long  after  the 
events  to  Avhich  they  referred,  chiefly  about  B.C,  320-300; 
and  to  have  been  once  extremely  popular,  though  they  were 
discredited  and  lost  after  Ennius  had  introduced  (ircek  metros, 
and  after  the  Latin  poetry  became  assimilated  to  the  Greek. 

That  ballads  were  sung  among  the  early  Romans,  we  may 
readily  presume.  The  fact  is  common  to  almost  all  countries. 
But  that  there  existed  poems  of  considerable  bulk,  embodying  a 
large  proportion  of  that  which  wc  now  read  as  Livy’s  prose,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  presumed  without  proof ;  though,  if  the  fact 
could  be  proved,  it  would  be  an  interesting  accession  to  our 
knowledge.  Now  no  such  poems  were  known  to  the  Romans 
of  the  historical  age.  It  is  true  that  the  incidents  themselves 
are  often  of  a  cast  highly  romantic  and  poetical ;  and  upon  this 
ground  chiefly  the  inference  is  founded,  that  they  must  have 
been  derived  from  poems.  But  such  inference  is  shown  by  Sir 
George  Lewis  to  be  unwarranted.  Incidents  of  a  romantic 
character  may  be  real,  and  are  accepted  as  such  if  properly 
attested.  The  career  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  as  full  of  ro¬ 
mance  :is  that  of  Corlolanus :  the  suicide  of  Cleopatra  is  intrin¬ 
sically  not  less  poetical  than  that  of  Lucretia — while  that  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  is  more  sublime  and  impressive  than  either. 
Moreover,  the  early  Roman  history,  though  partly  poetical  in  its 
incidents,  is  in  still  larger  measure  wholly  unpoctical ;  the  ballad- 
theory,  even  if  admitted,  accounts  for  the  smaller  portion  only 
— not  for  the  larger,  nor  yet  for  the  mixture  of  the  two.  Lastly, 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  incidents  of  these  ballad-poems  were 
generally  fictitious:  but  if  this  be  granted,  the  hypothesis  of 
IK>em8  becomes  unnecessary ;  the  origin  of  fictitious  stories  may 
be  sufficiently  explauietl  by  oral  tradition  alone,  without  any 
poems,  written  or  unwritten :  — 

‘  There  is  nothing  in  the  fictitious  part  of  tlie  early  Roman  history 
wliich  may  not  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  it  consists  of 
legends  floating  in  the  popular  memory,  composed  of  elements  partly 
real  but  chiefly  unreal,  aiul  moulded  into  a  connected  form  as  they 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth :  the  picturesque,  interesting,  or  touch¬ 
ing  incidents  being  selected,  and  the  whole  grouped  and  coloured  by 
the  free  pencil  of  tradition.  Even  these  legends  would  be  improved 
and  polished  by  the  successive  historians  through  whose  hands  they 
passed,  after  they  had  been  once  reduced  to  writing.  Such  an  origin 
would  account  for  their  poetical  features  without  supposing  them 
derived  from  a  metrical  original  —  from  a  poem  in  the  projKjr  sense 
of  the  word.’  (V'ol.  i.  p.  221.) 

•  •  •  •  ‘  The  theory  of  Niebuhr  is  unsupported  by  evidence  sufli- 
cient  to  prove  its  truth ;  and,  even  if  it  were  proved,  would  afford 
little  or  no  assistance  towards  solving  the  most  difficult  and  important 
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problem  of  this  history.  That  there  were  poems  of  some  sort  com¬ 
posed  in  the  Latin  language,  before  the  time  of  Livius,  Naevius,  and 
Ennius,  cannot  be  doubted  :  the  prohibition  of  defamatory  verses,  in 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  practice 
of  the  poetic  art  among  the  Romans  in  the  year  b.  c.  450.  But  all 
positive  evidence  and  all  arguments  from  analogy  and  probability 
conspire  to  prove,  that  the  Latin  language  at  this  time  was  in  a  rude, 
uncultivated  state,  unsuited  to  poetical  treatment :  that  the  old  native 
Saturnian  metre,  which  Horace  stigmatises  as  unfit  for  the  contact  of 
civilised  life,  was  rough,  inharmonious,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  prose ;  and  that  the  early  Romans,  however  poetical  may  have 
been  the  ideas  in  which  they  conceived  their  ancient  annals  and  the 
exploits  of  their  forefathers,  were  principally  occupied  with  military 
pursuits,  and  bestowed  little  thought  on  poetry  or  the  fine  arts.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  235.) 

Niebuhr’s  ‘  Theory  of  Epic  Lays,’  therefore,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  source  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  details 
of  early  Roman  history.  For  these  details  no  source  ean  be 
assigned  except  oral  statements  and  traditions ;  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  current  in  the  great  families,  respecting  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  ancestors,  (whose  waxen  images  were  preserved,  and 
carried  in  funeral  processions,)  and  first  embodied  in  a  written 
continuous  history  by  Fabius  and  his  successors.  Upon  *  the 
‘  substratum  of  notation  ’  was  thus  at  length  erected  a  fabric  of 
history. 

‘  There  was  a  continuous  list  of  magistrates  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic,  ascending  to  the  commencement  of  the  consular 
government:  from  the  burning  of  the  city,  there  was  a  series  of 
meagre  official  annals,  kept  by  the  chief  pontiff :  many  ancient 
treaties  and  texts  of  laws,  including  the  Twelve  Tables,  were  pre¬ 
served,  together  with  notes  of  ancient  usages  and  rules  of  custom¬ 
ary  law,  civil  and  religious,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  pontiffs 
and  some  of  the  civil  magistrates :  and  these  documentary  sources  of 
history,  which  furnished  merely  the  dry  skeleton  of  a  narrative,  were 
clothed  with  flesh  and  muscle  by  the  addition  of  various  stories 
handed  down  from  preceding  times  by  oral  tradition.  Some  assistance 
may  have  been  derived  from  popular  songs,  and  still  more  from  family 
memoirs :  but  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  probable  that  private 
families  began  to  record  the  deeds  of  their  distinguished  members 
before  any  chronicler  had  arisen  for  the  events  which  interested  the 
commonwealth  as  a  whole.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  243.) 

We  think  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  means  of 
information  possessed  by  the  Roman  annalists  of  B.  C.  210,  and 
later,  when  they  undertook  to  draw  up  a  history  of  Rome,  be¬ 
ginning  with  B.  c.  753,  and  even  earlier;  472  years  before  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  540  years  before  their  own  times.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  *  notation  ’  ascends  only  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  Republic ;  but  the  details  are  carried  244 
years  higher,  throughout  the  kingly  period,  and  even  more.  The 
whole  of  the  kingly  period  is  an  assemblage  of  oral  details,  un¬ 
controlled  by  any  ascertainable  notation. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles  as  to  the  sources  of  early 
Roman  history,  Sir  George  Lewis  illustrates  them  by  ana¬ 
lysing  the  received  narrative,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  land¬ 
ing  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  He  distributes  it  into  six  portions : — 
1.  The  primitive  history  and  ethnology  of  Italy.  2.  The  set¬ 
tlement  of  .^neas  in  Italy.  3.  The  Alban  kingdom  and  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  4.  The  period  of  the  seven  kings  of 
Rome.  5.  The  period  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  6.  The  period  from  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

‘  These  six  periods  (observes  Sir  G.  Lewis,  p.  266.^  it  will 
‘  be  convenient  to  investigate  separately  ;  as  their  historical  cha- 
‘  racter,  and  the  proportion  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  mixed, 
*  differ  considerably.’  The  distinction  here  drawn,  as  to  propor¬ 
tions  of  fact  and  fiction,  appears  to  us  true  only  respecting  the  last 
three  of  the  six  periods, — hardly  true  respecting  the  first  three. 

It  is  to  the  two  last  periods,  comprising  together  the  early 
history  of  the  Republic,  that  we  must  devote  all  the  remarks 
which  our  space  will  allow :  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  four 
first  without  stating  generally,  that  Sir  C.  Lewis  has  conse¬ 
crated  to  them  two  chapters  of  abundant  erudition  with  an 
excellent  running  commentary.  In  perusing  the  multifarious 
discrepancies,  the  fanciful  adventures,  and  the  licence  of  de¬ 
tailed  assertion,  which  these  chapters  set  forth,  we  see  what 
Fabius,  Cinclus,  Cato,  &c.,  with  their  full  religious  and  pa¬ 
triotic  faith,  were  content  to  accept  as  their  national  history. 
We  can  take  measure  of  their  critical  judgment  and  canon  of 
credibility.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in 
this  point  between  Fabius  and  Cato  on  the  one  hand,  and 
writers  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  later  (such  as  Cicero, 
Atticus,  Varro,  Livy,  &c.)  on  the  other.  The  latter  not  only 
censure  the  chronological  ignorance  of  their  predecessors  (e.  g. 
the  description  of  ?>uma  as  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras),  but  also 
seek  to  rationalise  (much  to  the  displeasure  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus),  the  miniculous  stories  and  divine  interventions 
—  such  as  the  suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  a  she-wolf, 
and  the  interviews  of  Numa  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  402-48.)* 

*  It  appears  that  Varro,  and  his  immediate  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  were  the  first  to  bring  into  historical  notice  many 
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In  Chapter  xii.,  occupying  about  the  first  half  of  Sir  C. 
Lewis’s  second  volume,  the  Roman  history  is  analysed,  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the  burning  of  the  city :  an  in¬ 
terval  of  about  120  years  (b.c.  510-390).  Its  earliest  portion 
includes  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  nascent  Republic  against 
the  Tarquinian  exiles ;  who  were  aided,  first  by  the  Etruscan 
Porsena,  next  by  the  Latins  mustered  in  arms  at  Regillus,  and 
there  totally  defeated.  These  incidents  are  given  with  many 
details,  often  highly  picturesque  and  interesting.  They  are 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
epic  lays:  but  even  if  this  were  granted,  we  must  suppose 
something  like  them  to  have  floated  probably  in  the  form  of 
oral  narrative  or  legend.  Yet  Pliny  had  seen  a  treaty  between 
Porsena  and  the  Romans,  whereby  the  latter  became  bound 
to  the  humiliating  condition  of  not  using  iron  for  any  other 
purposes  than  those  of  agriculture.  This  treaty  cannot  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  accounts  w’hich  we  read,  of  the  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Porsena.  The  oral  details  and  the  *  notation  ’ 
are  here  at  variance. 

While  setting  forth  the  ancient  statements  respecting  these 
wars,  with  his  usual  fulness  of  reference.  Sir  George  Lewis 
touches  on  the  first  nomination  of  a  dictator  at  Rome.  That 
Titus  Lartius  was  the  first  dictator,  and  that  he  was  appointed 
during  one  of  the  years  not  long  preceding  the  battle  of  Re¬ 
gillus,  is  affirmed  both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius.  As  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  year  they  do  not  agree ;  nor  does  Livy  give  many  antece¬ 
dent  particulars  —  not  knowing  which  to  prefer  among  the 
dissentient  accounts  before  him.  Dionysius,  however,  —  to 
whom,  as  a  Greek,  the  dictatorial  office  seemed  probably  more 

memorials  then  existing  of  Roman  registered  antiquity  which  had 
been  unknown  to,  or  overlooked  by,  preceding  annalists,  such  as 
Fabius  and  Cato.  The  ‘  substratum  of  notation,’  composed  as  it  was 
of  unconnected  fragments,  became  thus  more  fully  explored  and 
better  understood  in  n.c.  50,  than  it  had  been  a  century  before,  in 
B.C.  150.  Hence  arise  in  part  the  discrepancies  recited  by  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  The  writers  of  the  Varronian  age  diflered  from  their 
predecessors  because  they  had  consulted  new  matters  of  evidence. 

This  comparison  of  the  age  of  Varro  with  that  of  Fabius  is  much 
insisted  on  in  a  recent  work  of  learning  and  research  published  last 
year  at  Basle,  L.  O.  Brbcker,  Unlersuchungen  iiber  die  Glaubwur- 
difjkeit  der  alt-Romischen  Geschichle.  Briicker  notes  especially  that 
the  Varronians  treated  the  Regal  period  more  briefly,  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  period  far  more  copiously,  than  Fabius  and  Cato,  the  new 
matters  of  evidence  relating  apparently  to  the  Republic  only.  See 
the  second  of  Briicker’s  Abliaudlungen,  pp.  41-82. 
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striking  and  peculiar  than  it  did  to  Livy  —  works  up  one  of 
these  narratives  at  great  length ;  — 

‘  Dionysius  gives  the  detailed  account  of  the  dictatorship,  and  of 
the  appointment  of  the  first  dictator,  as  if  it  was  as  well  ascertained 
as  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  first  presidency  of  the  India 
Board,  and  the  appointment  of  the  first  president,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  knows  not  only  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  office,  but  also  the  various  stages  of  the  proceedings, 
the  debates  in  the  senate,  the  speeches  of  the  senators,  the  motives 
of  their  policy,  the  mutual  feelings  of  delicacy,  and  all  the  other 
material  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 

. ‘  The  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the  office 

of  dictator  appears  to  belong  to  a  class  of  fictions,  of  which  we  meet 
with  many  examples  in  the  early  Roman  history,  and  which  wo  may 
call  institutional  legends.  The  whole  narrative  of  Dionysius  is  plainly 
a  political  drama,  invented  to  explain  the  very  peculiar  institution 
of  the  Roman  dictatorship :  the  officer  being  supreme  and  absolute, 
although  for  a  limited  time,  the  senate  being  judges  of  the  necessity 
of  the  appointment,  and  the  appointment  being  made  by  one  of  the 
consuls.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  27. 46.) 

Among  the  Homan  ‘  institutional  legends  ’  —  which,  let  it  be 
observed,  even  if  Niebuhr’s  epic  lays  existed,  can  hardly  have 
been  embodied  in  them,  and  can  be  referred  to  no  other  source 
than  oral  narrative  —  one  of  the  most  curious  is,  the  first  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  Plebs,  and  the  first  appointment  of  tribunes  of  the 
people  (b.  C.  492),  about  seven  years  after  the  earliest  dictator. 
The  recital  is  set  forth  and  examined  by  Sir  George  Lewis 
pp.  62-88.  It  is  given  in  minute  detail  and  witli  long 
harangues  intermixed,  by  Dionysius.  Livy  tells  the  story 
more  briefly.  Cicero  and  other  authors  touch  on  it  incidentally. 

The  Roman  annalists,  in  recounting  the  circumstances  of 
this  event  (more  than  250  years  prior  to  the  earliest  of  them) 
can  have  had  no  other  authority  than  oral  informants.  .  In  ana¬ 
lysing  the  narrative.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  farther  seeks  to  show 
that  the  internal  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  are  so  serious 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  better  authority.  Now  we 
cannot  think  that  this  latter  part  of  his  case  is  fully  made  out. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  overrates  the  magnitude  of  the  discre¬ 
pancies;  that  they  arc  neither  inexplicable,  nor  greater  than 
might  well  have  occurred  between  witnesses  all  contempora¬ 
neous. 

It  is  true  that  Dionysius  and  Livy  differ  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  treaty  which  the  senate  were  obliged  to  conclude  with  the 
cxas{)cmted  plebeians,  after  the  latter  had  seceded  to  the  Mons 
Sacer. 

‘  According  to  Dionysius,  the  main  subject  of  the  negotiation  was  a 
Seisachtheia,  for  the  relief  of  the  plebeian  debtors :  when  this  measure 
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had  been  conceded,  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  was  suggested  bj 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  as  an  additional  guarantee;  and  this  after¬ 
thought  was  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  negotiation.  Livy  is 
entirely  silent  as  to  any  arrangement  about  a  remission  of  debts,  and 
describes  the  compact  as  limited  to  the  institution  of  tribunes.  Cicero 
agrees  with  Livy,  and  considers  the  tribunate  as  the  sole  result  of  the 
first  secession.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

We  admit  that  Livy  says  nothing  about  a  remission  of  debts. 
But  we  contend  that  this  is  an  omission  on  his  part :  that  his 
own  narrative  implies  virtually  the  fact  of  such  remission 
having  been  granted,  so  as  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  itself, 
unless  upon  that  hypothesis.  He  had  told  us  explicitly  that 
the  cause  which  drove  the  plebeians  to  the  desperate  measure 
of  secession  *,  was,  the  cruel  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  great 
multitude  of  them  by  debt,  and  by  the  law  which  made  the 
insolvent  debtor  the  slave  of  his  creditor ;  that  the  liberal  patri¬ 
cians  had  been  doing  their  utmost,  though  in  vain,  to  procure 
for  them  relief  from  such  suffering :  and  that  the  very  last  act 
which  precipitated  the  secession  was,  the  abdication  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  dictator  (Valerius)  in  disgust,  because  he  could  not  prevail 
on  the  senate  to  grant  any  relief.  Assuming  this  state  of 
things,  how  can  it  be  believed  that  the  plebeians,  when  they 
became  masters  of  the  situation  and  forced  the  senate  to  offer 
terms,  demanded  no  redress  of  this  severe  and  present  griev¬ 
ance  ;  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  prospective  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  appointing  two  tribunes,  about  whom  before 
not  a  word  had  been  said?  To  confirm  our  view — that  Livy’s 
own  account  requires  us  to  assume  a  remission  of  debts  as 
having  been  granted  — we  may  add,  that  after  having  dwelt  so 
much  upon  the  pressure  of  debt  before  the  secession,  he  says 
nothing  more  about  it  after  the  secession:  the  grievance  dis¬ 
appears  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Turning  to  Dionysius,  we  find  that  his  account  is  consistent, 
complete,  and  natural.  The  plebeians  had  seceded  on  account  of 
debt :  the  first  concession  whereby  the  intimidated  senate  try  to 
pacify  them  is  a  promise  of  relief  from  debt :  and  with  this  the 
plebeians  are  so  oveijoyed  that  they  are  not  disposed  of  them¬ 
selves  to  demand  more.  But  their  long-sighted  leader,  L.  J unius, 
reminds  them  that  their  only  guarantee  for  the  observance  of 
the  promise  is,  that  they  should  have  tribunes  of  their  own  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  with  powers  adequate  to  their  protection.  The 
tribunes  are  thus  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Sir  George  Lewis) 


•  Livy,  vol .  ii.  pp.  23.  27.  3 1 .  —  ‘  Totam  plebem  sere  alieuo  demersam 
‘  esse,’  &c. 
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‘  an  afterthought ;  they  are  not  a  substitute  for  debt-relief,  but 
a  guarantee  for  its  accomplishment. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  of  Cicero,  we  agree  rather  with  the 
interpretation  of  Niebuhr  than  with  that  of  Sir  George  Lewis. 
We  think  that  Cicero  (like  Livy)  says  what  implies  that  a  re¬ 
mission  of  debts  must  have  been  granted.*  And  it  appears  to 
us  that  an  historian  who  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  three 
such  accounts  as  those  of  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  Cicero,  is 
warranted  in  supplying  out  of  the  first  that  fact  which,  though 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  other  two,  is  required  to  make 
each  of  them  consistent  with  himself. 

Sir  George  Lewis  pursues  his  minute  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
tradictions  and  incoherences  which  pervade  the  immediately 
succeeding  period  of  Roman  history — the  story  of  Coriolanus — 
that  of  Spurius  Cassius,  the  proposer  of  the  first  agrarian  law 
— the  expedition  and  death  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  &c. 
All  these  are  details  whieh  must  have  been  derived  by  the 
annalist  from  oral  communication.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  them  the 
‘  substratum  of  notation’  occasionally  crops  out,  thu3(B.  C.  462), 
we  have: — ‘Many  of  the  notices  are  of  a  character  which 
*  seem  to  betoken  contemporaneous  registration,  such  for  instance 
‘  as  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  Dius  Fidius  on  the  nones  of 
‘June,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  by  the  Consul  Spurius  Posthumius, 
‘in  the  year  466  B.  C.’  (vol.  ii.  p.  162.) — and  the  punishment  of 
two  Vestal  Virgins,  Opimia  and  Orbinia  (vol.  ii.  pp.  141.  152. 
183.),  who  were  buried  alive  for  unchastity.  This  punishment 

*  The  passage  of  Cicero  is  in  the  Fragment  de  Republica,  ii.  33, 
34.  Cicero  states,  as  explicitly  as  Dionysius  and  Livy,  that  the 
cause  which  brought  about  the  suffering  and  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
was,  the  pressure  of  their  private  debts.  The  senate  (he  adds)  might 
have  applied  a  measure  of  relief  to  this  grievance  of  debt,  but  they 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Accordingly,  they  were  con¬ 
strained  at  last  to  submit  to  a  concession  much  more  formidable  to 
their  own  power — the  creation  of  the  tribunate.  ‘  Quo  turn 
‘  consilio  praetermisso,  causa  populo  nata  est,  duobus  tribunis  plebis 
‘  per  seditionem  creatis,  ut  potentia  senatus  atque  auctoritas  minuere- 
‘  tur.’  If  the  Senate  were  forced  ultimately  to  make  a  more  serious 
concession,  this  proves  that  the  mutinous  debtors  had  acquired  in¬ 
creased  strength.  How  then  is  it  credible  that  they  should  become 
willing  to  bear  the  pressure  of  debt,  which  they  had  mutinied  in 
order  to  escape  ?  The  tribunate  in  itself  could  not  mitigate  this 
grievance.  Cicero  means  (in  our  judgment)  that  the  Senate,  having 
refused  to  grant  a  measure  of  debt  relief  in  time,  when  it  would  have 
given  satisfaction — were  forced,  when  the  discontent  ripened  into 
irresistible  mutiny,  to  grant,  not  only  this  debt-relief,  but  something 
much  greater  besides. 
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was  probably  registered  in  the  Pontifical  Annals,  since  it  had  a 
salutary  effect,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Dionysius,  in  appeasing 
the  anger  of  the  Gods,  recently  manifested  in  alarming  prodigies. 

To  the  Decemviral  Government  an  elaborate  section  is 
devoted  (vol.  ii.  pp.  161.  252.).  These  Decemvirs  were  named, 
after  eleven  years  of  plebeian  importunity,  to  prepare  written 
laws  for  rendering  the  administration  of  the  Consuls  both 
determinate  in  its  principles  and  equal  in  its  operation  on 
]>atrician3  as  well  as  plebeians.  They  composed  the  Twelve 
Tables — the  earliest  authentic  monument  of  Roman  law.  The 
history  of  the  Decemvirate — given  in  detail  by  Livy,  and  in 
still  greater  detail  by  Dionysius — is  ‘the  institutional  legend ’ 
respecting  the  origin,  promulgation,  and  authors  of  these  memor¬ 
able  and  much  admired  tables. 

We  agree  with  Sir  George  Lewis  that  this  narrative  must 
have  been  first  put  together  by  annalists  long  posterior,  mainly 
from  oral  report ;  and  that  its  credibility  must  be  estimated 
accordingly.  But  we  cannot  think  that  the  proof  of  this  point 
is  strengthened  by  his  analysis  of  the  texture  of  the  narrative, 
nor  that  the  internal  difficulties  and  discrepancies  are  so  grave 
as  he  represents.  That  which  he  conceives  as  a  tissue  of  impro¬ 
babilities  is  so  far  from  appearing  in  the  same  light  to  Dionysius, 
that  the  latter  (x.  1.)  expressly  takes  credit  for  furnishing  on 
this  occasion  a  philosophical  and  instructive  recital.  The  cha¬ 
racter  and  proceedings  of  the  chief  Decemvir  Appius,  do  not 
appear  to  us  unnatural,  nor  do  we  feel  the  embarrassments  started 
by  Sir  George  Lewis.  Why  did  Appius  (it  is  asked)  resign  his 
place  in  the  decemvirate  after  the  first  year,  and  thus  expose 
himself  to  the  chance  of  not  being  re-elected  ?  (Vol.  ii.  p.  229.) 
AV'e  may  surely  answer — Because  those  who  had  been  his 
colleagues  during  the  meritorious  proceedings  of  the  first  year, 
would  not  have  been  suitable  for  the  atrocities  of  the  second. 
Then  by  what  force  were  Appius  and  his  second  colleagues 
enabled  to  tyrannise  with  temporary  impunity?  ‘We  hear 
‘  (says  Sir  George  Lewis)  of  no  instruments  of  their  power, 

‘  except  a  few  clubs  or  associations  of  young  patricians,  who 
‘  are  paid  for  their  services  by  confiscated  property.’  These 
were  the  instruments  of  the  decemviral  tyranny ;  and  they  appear 
to  us,  as  they  appeared  to  Dionysius  and  Livy,  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  These  historians  do  not  recognise  the  attenuating 
numerical  adjective,  a  fete ;  Dionysius  even  mentions  (x.  60.) 
bands  of  poor  and  reckless  satellites  enlisted  by  the  decemvirs, 
in  addition  to  the  patrician  youth.  Moreover  Livy  expressly 
states  that  the  only  sufferers  by  the  decemviral  tyranny  were  the 
plebeians ;  that  among  the  patrician  order,  the  younger  men,  who 
VOL.  CIV.  NO.  ccxi.  c 
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formed  the  real  force,  were  {lainers  in  every  way ;  and  that  even 
the  elder  or  senatorial  patricians,  who  disliked  the  decemvirs,  dis¬ 
liked  the  sufferintr  plebeians  as  much  or  more,  were  pleased  to 
see  them  humbled,  and  even  aggravated  their  humiliation  by 
insult.*  With  such  antipathy  and  mistrust  between  the  two 
orders,  and  with  such  an  amount  of  |X)sitive  8up}K)rt  from  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two,  the  Decemvirs  jwssessed  ample 
means  of  maintaining  their  tyranny  during  eighteen  months,  not 
to  say  longer. 

Again,  ‘  We  might  have  expected  ’  (says  Sir  George  Lewis, 
p.  238.),  ‘  judging  by  the  other  atrocities  ascribed  to  Appius,  that 
‘  he  would  have  caused  Virginia  to  be  seized  without  the  forma- 
‘  lities  of  a  public  trial,  and  that  he  would  have  imprisoned  or 
‘  killed  her  relatives  and  protectors.’  It  might  have  been  safer 
for  him  if  he  had  done  so.  But  Dionysius  describes  it  as  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  Decemvirs  in  their  tyranny,  to  suborn 
accusers  and  pronounce  iniquitous  judgments :  when  this  had 
been  done  in  a  long  series  of  cases  without  resistance,  Appius 
did  not  sufficiently  calculate  the  chances  of  resistance  in  a  new 
case.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  tragi¬ 
cal  event  of  a  father  publicly  stabbing  his  own  daughter  in  the 
forum. 

These  and  other  embarrassments  which  a  critical  inquirer 
brings  to  view  in  the  Decemviral  history,  are  all  very  proper  for 
notice.  But  we  think  that  they  are  by  no  means  incapable  of 
solution :  that  the  author  himself,  if  he  had  been  writing  a 
work  of  history  instead  of  criticism,  would  easily  have  found 
solutions :  and  that  they  are  no  greater  than  an  historian,  who 
has  the  advantage  of  contemporary  authorities,  must  often  be 
prepared  to  solve.  Though  poorly  furnished  as  to  external 
attestation,  the  story  in  its  internal  texture  appears  to  us  more 
plausible  and  coherent  than  his  book  exhibits  it. 

During  the  sixty  years  between  the  fall  of  the  Decemvirs  and 
the  Gallic  capture,  the  internal  history  of  Home  betokens  a 
forward  movement  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians.  The  demand 
made  by  the  latter  for  equal  admissibility  to  the  consulship,  is 


*  Livy,  iii.  36,  37.  ‘  Aliquamdiu  aequatus  inter  omnes  terror  fuit ; 
paulatim  totus  vertere  in  plebem  ccepit.  Abstinebatur  a  Patribits : 
in  humiliores  libidinose  crudeliterque  consulebatur;  hoininum,  non 
causarum,  toti  eraut ;  ut  apud  quos  gratia  vim  tequi  haberet.’ 

. ‘  Primores  Patrum  t^isse  Decemviros,  odisse  plebem  ;  nec 

probare,  quae  fierent ;  et  credere,  baud  indignis  accidere.  Avide 
ruendo  in  libertatein  lapses  juvare  nolle  :  cumulare  quoque  injurias, 
ut  taedio  prtesentium  cousules  duo  tandem  et  status  pristious  ret  urn  iu 
desiderium  venirent.’ 
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refused  by  the  patricians ;  who  are,  however,  obliged  to  make 
the  concession  of  substituting,  in  place  of  consuls,  new  magis¬ 
trates  entitled  military  tribunes  (with  powers  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  those  of  the  consuls),  among  whom  plebeians  were  eligi¬ 
ble.  These  eonsular  tribunes,  with  many  alternating  years  of 
patrician  consulship,  continued  for  seventy-seven  years,  when 
the  Licinian  laws  re-established  the  consulship,  with  the  peremp¬ 
tory  enactment  that  one  of  the  two  consuls  must  be  a  plebeian. 
Respecting  the  historical  character  of  this  period,  our  author 
observes, — 

‘  After  the  year  b.  c.  367,  we  hear  no  more  of  consular  tribunes,  and 
the  olfice  di3ai>pear3  from  the  Fasti.  With  the  exception  of  the 
account  of  the  first  election  of  consular  tribunes,  the  history  of  this 
magistracy  during  tlie  seventy-seven  years  of  its  existence  is  con¬ 
sistent,  coherent,  and  intelligible ;  and  the  historical  narrative  sup¬ 
ports  and  explains  the  lists  of  names  in  the  tables  of  magistrates. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  internal  evidence  goes,  it  confirms  the 
authenticity  of  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  period  in  question.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  396.) 

Here  we  have  ‘the  substratum  of  notation’  and  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  details  in  a  state  of  admitted  harmony.  Sir  George 
Lewis  pursues  his  analysis  of  the  history  through  the  110  years 
between  the  Gallic  capture  and  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus. 
Though  he  still  detects  many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
they  do  not  appear  to  him  so  glaring  as  those  of  the  former 
period.  As  to  the  foreign  wars  with  the  Gauls,  indeed,  there 
are  discrepancies  impossible  to  reconcile  between  Polybius  and 
Livy ;  as  to  those  with  the  Latins  and  Samnites,  there  are  no 
such  grave  contradictions,  though  much  is  obscure  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  Among  the  internal  affairs  of  Rome,  we  commend  to 
particular  attention  w'hat  is  said  about  the  Agrarian  Laws, 
which  are  handled  in  a  manner  extremely  perspicuous  and  in¬ 
structive.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  137.  183.  384.)  Some  proofs  are  also  ad¬ 
duced  (which  might  probably  be  multiplied)  of  the  continuance 
of  the  contemporary  registration  for  various  isolated  facts.  (Vol. 
ii.  pp.  483-6.)  On  the  whole,  the  facts  and  narratives  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  are  approaching  towards  that  clearer  sunlight  of 
history  which  begins  to  prevail  for  the  times  after  Pyrrhus. 

Having  performed  this  dissection  of  the  evidences,  with  many 
most  profitable  comments  upon  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and  other  pre¬ 
vious  expositors.  Sir  George  Lewis  adds  a  concluding  chapter, 
summing  up  the  general  results  of  his  inquiry,  and  illustrating 
his  reasonings  by  comparisons  with  Grecian  history.  "We  have  no 
space  to  dwell  upon  these  pertinent  and  well-chosen  analogies,  and 
can  only  advert  to  the  general  conclusion.  Remarking  that  as 
the  different  schools  of  historical  criticism  agree  in  considering 
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attestation  by  contemporary  witnesses  as  the  essential  condition 
tor  justifying  belief  in  an  alleged  fact,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

‘  The  main  difference  between  the  divergent  schools  is  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  contemporary  attestation  may  be  presumed  without 
direct  and  positive  proof.  Both  assume  the  same  mode  of  proving 
an  liistorical  fact :  but  the  former  refuse  to  infer  the  proof  from  the 
existence  of  an  oral  tradition ;  the  latter  consider  that  inference 
legitimate.  The  former  deny  that  the  existence  of  a  popular  belief 
Avith  respect  to  the  past,  derived  from  oral  reports,  raises  a  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  events  narrated  were  at  the  time  of  their  supposed 
occurrence  observed  by  credible  witnesses,  and  by  them  handed  down 
to  posterity.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  popular  belief  (combined  perhaps  with  some  accessory  cir¬ 
cumstances)  authorises  the  conclusion  tliat  the  current  story  was 
derived  from  credible  contemporary  witnesses,  and  has  descended 
from  them  in  a  substantially  unfalsided  state.’ . ‘  The  diffe¬ 

rence  between  the  opposite  opinions  on  this  subject  is  therefore  a 
difference  of  degree  rather  than  of  principle.  Nobody  asserts  that 
all  history  must  be  taken  directly  from  the  reports  of  percipient  wit¬ 
nesses.  No  historian  applies  the  strict  rule  of  judicial  evidence,  that 
all  hearsay  reports  are  to  be  discarded.  In  treating  of  the  period 
which  precedes  contemporary  history,  all  persons  admit  traditionary, 
secondary,  or  hearsay  evidence,  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  question 
is,  Avhere  that  point  ought  to  be  fixed  ?  ’  ( Vol.  ii.  p.  490.) 

After  a  few  words  (p.  494.)  upon  the  ‘  difficulties  which  beset 
‘  the  applicsitlon  of  rules  of  evidence  to  the  semi-historical  or 
‘crepuscular  period,  —  a  period  of  which  some  knowledge  has 
‘  been  preserved,  though  by  imperfect  means,  and  in  a  dete- 
‘  riorated  state,’ — the  last  result  is  thus  given:  — 

‘All  the  historical  labour  bestoAved  upon  the  early  centuries  of 
Rome  will,  in  general,  be  wasted.  The  history  of  this  period,  vieAved 
as  a  series  of  picturesque  narratives,  will  Ikj  read  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  original  Avriters,  and  will  be  deteriorated  by  repro¬ 
duction  in  a  modern  dress.  If  Ave  regard  a  historical  painting  merely 
as  a  Avork  of  art,  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  can  only  suffer  from 
being  retouched  by  the  pencil  of  the  modern  restorer.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  a  purely  historical  form,  by  con¬ 
jectural  omissions,  additions,  alterations,  and  transpositions,  must  be 
nugatory.’ 

‘  Those  who  are  disposed  to  labour  in  the  field  of  Roman  history 
will  find  a  worthier  reward  for  their  toils,  if  they  employ  themselves 
upon  the  time  subsequent  to  the  Italian  expedition  of  Pyrrhus.’ 

. ‘In  this  history,  much  must  remain  incomplete,  uncertain, 

and  unknown  :  but  the  great  outlines  are  as  firmly  marked  as  in  a 
modern  history,  composed  with  brighter  lights  and  from  ampler 
materials :  and  the  historical  inquirer  will  meet  with  a  richer  return 
for  his  labours,  than  if  he  bewildered  himself  Avith  vain  attempts  to 
distinguish  betAveen  fact  and  fiction,  in  the  accounts  of  the  foundation 
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of  Rome,  the  constitution  of  Servius,  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 
war  with  Porsena,  the  creation  of  the  dictatorship  and  tribunate,  the 
decemviral  legislation,  the  siege  of  Veii  and  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls  ;  or  even  the  Licinian  rogations,  and  the  Samnite  Wars.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  556.) 

We  subscribe  tothese  conclusions  fully,  so  far  as  regards  Koman 
history  under  the  Kings  and  prior  to  the  Republic.  As  to  the 
period  of  the  Republic,  we  cannot  adopt  them  without  some 
qualification.  Sir  George  Lewis  fairly  states  the  question  :  It 
being  admitted,  that  there  is  a  certain  point  antecedent  to  the 
beginning  of  contemporary  history,  up  to  wdiich  point  historical 
research  is  legitimate  and  reasonable  —  where  is  this  terminus 
to  be  fixed  in  regard  to  Rome  ?  He  would  fix  it  at  the  land¬ 
ing  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  But  we  submit  that  this  is  within  the 
actual  limits  of  contemporary  Grecian  authorship,  and,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  even  of  Roman  authorship  —  through  the  speech  of 
Appius  in  the  Senate,  which  was  preserved  to  later  times. 
This  terminus  is  therefore  too  low  to  correspond  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down.  The  Licinian  laws  can  hardly  be  thrown  into 
the  category  of  the  unsearchable — along  with  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

In  fixing  the  upward  terminus,  we  perceive  no  index  so  ap¬ 
propriate  as  the  beginning  of  contemporary  notation  ;  which  is, 
in  truth,  contemporary  history  in  fragment  and  rudiment. 
Wlierever  matters  of  fact  and  of  public  import  were  recorded, 
even  though  detached  and  without  coherence,  historical  research 
becomes  admissible. 

Now  in  Rome,  ‘  the  substratum  of  notation  ’  can  be  traced 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Republic,  but  not  higher.  No 
similar  notation  belongs  to  the  regal  period :  at  least,  if  any 
such  existed,  it  never  crops  out,  but  is  irrevocably  submerged 
and  undiscernible.  Accordingly,  the  suitable  upward  terminus 
for  historical  research  is,  in  our  view,  the  commencement  of  the 
Republic.  We  consider  the  kingly  period  as  lying  above  the 
limit  of  historical  research,  and  as  ‘  a  series  of  picturesque  narra¬ 
tives  ’  in  which  no  matter  of  fact  had  ever  any  recorded  exist¬ 
ence  apart  from  fiction.  Comparing  Roman  with  Grecian  his¬ 
tory,  we  regard  (conformably  to  Sir  George  Lewis’s  view) 
all  that  precedes  the  Roman  Republic  as  corresponding  to  heroic 
or  legendary  Greece ;  we  consider  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Republic  as  corresponding  to  Greece  between  the  first  re¬ 
corded  Olympiad  (776  B.  c.)  and  the  year  500  b.  c.  To  the 
first  of  the  two,  the  microscope  of  the  historian  is  inapplicable. 
Respecting  the  second,  we  cannot  say  the  same ;  for  there  are,  or 
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■were,  some  recorded  realities  which  an  attentive  contemplation 
may  hope  to  magnify  and  bring  into  fuller  day -light,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  the  consequences  deducible  from  them. 

This  is  the  only  line  of  demarcation  which  we  see  any  theo¬ 
retical  reason  for  drawing.  "Whether  the  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  early  Republic  will  turn  out  very  fruitful,  or  will 
yield  much  of  new  certainty  and  new  probability,  is  a  diffe¬ 
rent  question.  "We  are  not  sanguine  in  hoping  that  they  will : 
but  neither  are  we  sanguine  respecting  those  investigations, 
recommended  by  Sir  George  Lewis  as  preferable,  into  the 
later  history  of  the  Roman  Republic;  where  there  was  once 
ranch  contemporary  information,  now  entirely  lost,  and  repre¬ 
sented  by  little  except  the  Epitomes  of  Livy.  AYhat  we  expect 
from  farther  study  of  the  early  Republic,  is,  not  so  much  a 
corrected  version  of  the  facts  of  detail,  as  better  and  clearer 
views  of  the  institutional  practice  and  development,  gathered 
by  combination,  inference,  and  cautious  hypothesis,  from  a 
variety  of  distinct  sources.  Books  on  Roman  antiquities  (espe¬ 
cially  the  excellent  work  of  Becker  and  Marquardt)  already 
teach  us  much  respecting  the  magistracies  and  constitutional 
growth  of  the  Republic  :  but  we  acquire  no  knowledge  (beyond 
the  literal  statements  as  they  stand)  respecting  the  period  of 
the  Kings.  And  though  there  is  much  fanciful  conjecture  in 
Niebuhr,  it  is  indisputable  that  many  portions  of  Roman  repub¬ 
lican  antiquity  (the  Agrarian  Laws  especially)  are  far  better 
understood  than  they  were  before  his  writings. 

Discountenancing  as  Sir  George  Lewis  does  all  historical 
inquiry  into  Roman  history  anterior  to  Pyrrhus,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  pronounce,  as  to  that  period,  ‘  All  attempts  to 
‘  reduce  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  to  an  historical  form  by 
‘  conjectural  omissions,  additions,  alterations,  and  transpositions, 

‘  must  be  nugatory.’  This  is  perfectly  true  respecting  the 
period  of  the  Kings,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce  the 
like  peremptory  verdict  (must)  about  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Republic.  The  former  (as  we  have  above  remarked)  con¬ 
tains  none  of  the  genuine  materials  of  history  ;  the  latter  contains 
some,  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  In  our  view,  wherever  the 
genuine  materials  of  history  exist,  all  the  processes  above  in- 
diciited  are  frequently  indispensable,  to  bring  out  of  them  either 
continuous  narrative  or  determinate  results.  It  is  by  going 
through  such  elaboration  that  history  is  distinguished  from  a 
mere  colleetion  of  dejwsitions. 

The  manner  in  which  Sir  George  Lewis  sets  forth  the 
discrepancies  between  Livy  and  Dionysius,  and  the  tone  of  his 
criticisms  on  Niebuhr,  tend  to  suggest  two  impressions,  which 
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we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  he  would  sanction,  but  from 
which  we  certainly  dissent.  1.  That  discrepancies,  as  many 
and  as  great,  are  not  to  be  found  between  contemporary  wit¬ 
nesses.  2.  That  the  Niebuhrlan  spirit  of  hypothesis  and  recom¬ 
bination  is  illegitimate  in  principle, — not  simply  objectionable 
from  abusive  excess  in  Niebuhr’s  hands. 

Now  we  think  that  contemporary  witnesses  often  form  a 
multitude  with  every  variety  of  dissonance  and  contradiction  *  : 
and  that  if,  out  of  such  per[)lexities,  an  historian  is  to  construct 
a  narrative  setting  forth  the  true  or  the  probable,  he  cannot 
proceed  without  a  large  latitude  of  preference  and  hypothesis. 
Even  with  the  njost  unexceptionable  historians  —  with  Gibbon 
or  Mr.  Hallam  —  the  narrative  supplied  to  the  reader  is  a  result 
put  together  in  their  own  minds,  founded  upon  an  attentive 
study  of  all  the  evidences,  yet  not  without  many  inferences, 
comparisons,  and  eliminations  of  their  own.  Neither  of  these 
authors  could  have  performed  their  task,  if  ‘  conjectural  omission, 
‘  addition,  alteration,  and  transposition,’  had  been  forbidden. 
We  know  that  these  liberties  are  liable  to  much  abuse,  and 
that  they  have  been  abused  by  Niebuhr.  But  in  commending 
a  salutary  vigilance  of  criticism  on  this  eminent  man,  in  so  many 
instances  of  his  arbitrary  dealing  with  evidence,  we  must  at  the 


*  As  a  parallel  to  the  discrepancies  between  Livy  and  Dionysius,  we 
transcribe  the  following  account  of  the  original  authorities  respecting 
the  wars  in  La  Vendee,  from  the  beginning  of  1793  downwards.  We 
have  here  contemporary  witnesses,  under  the  full  publicity  of  modern 
times,  described  by  M.  Michelet,  eminent  both  as  an  historian  and  as 
a  laborious  examiner  of  original  archives.  {Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Franfaise,  vol.  vii.  p.  78.) 

‘Le  livre  le  plus  instructif  sur  I’histoire  de  la  Vendee  (j’allais  dire, 
le  seul)  est  celui  de  Savary,  pere  du  membre  de  I’Academie  des 
Sciences:  Guerres  des  Vendeens,  par  un  officier,  1824.  Dans  les 
autres,  il  y  a  peu  a  prendre.  Ce  sont  des  I’omaiis,  qui  ne  soutiennent 
pas  I’examen  :  les  noms,  les  dates,  les  faits,  presque  tout  y  est  inexact, 
faux,  impudemmcnt  surcharge  de  fictions.  Je  le  sais  maintenant  a 
mes  depens,  apres  avoir  perdu  des  annees  dans  la  critique  inutile  de 
ces  deplorables  livres.  Savary  donne  les  vraies  dates,  et  un  nombre 
immense  de  pieces  :  les  notes  de  Canclaux,  de  Kleber,  d’Oppenheim,  y 
ajoutent  un  prix  inestimable.’ 

We  know  the  work  of  Savary,  and  can  certify  that  it  fully  merits 
the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  M.  Michelet.  But  to  compose 
such  a  work,  requires  a  combination  of  ability,  diligence,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  such  as  are  rarely  brought  together  in  the  same  person.  How 
many  periods  are  there  of  human  atfairs,  in  which  there  are  contem¬ 
porary  autliors  approximating  to  the  dark  side  of  Michelet’s  picture, 
without  auy  such  witness  to  control  them  as  Savary! 
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same  time  guard  against  what  appears  to  us  an  opposite  extreme. 
We  cannot  disallow  the  constructive  imagination  of  the  historian, 
nor  lighten  his  responsibility  by  tying  him  down  to  a  literal 
sequence. 

While  claiming  for  historians  this  freedom  of  judgment,  in 
their  laborious  task  of  eliciting  probability  out  of  conflicting 
statements  and  analogies,  we  should  be  glad  if  it  could  always 
he  exercised  subject  to  such  a  censorship  as  that  of  Sir  George 
Lewis.  No  man  interested  either  in  ancient  history  or  in  the 
general  theory  of  historical  study,  can  read  his  book  without, 
profit ;  but  none  will  profit  by  it  so  much  as  those  who,  adopting 
his  conclusions  only  in  part,  account  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Roman  Republic  a  subject  still  open  to  historical  research 
and  philosophical  explanation. 


Art.  II.  —  Tayehuch  des  Generals  Patrick  Gordon,  wdhrend 
seiner  Kriegsdienste  unter  den  Schweden  und  Polen  vom  Jahre 
1655  bis  1661,  und  seines  Aufenthalt  in  Russland  vom  Jahre 
1661  bis  1699.  Zum  ersteu  Male  vollstiindig  verott’entlicht 
durch  F urst  M.  A.  Obolenski  und  Dr.  Phil.  M.  C.  Pos- 
SELT.  Moskau,  1849-1851.  2  band. 

(  The  Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon,  during  his  Military  Ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Swedes  and  Poles  from  the  Year  1655  to  1661, 
and  his  Residence  in  Russia  from  the  Year  1661  to  1699.  Pub¬ 
lished  completely  for  the  first  time  by  Prince  M.  A.  Obo¬ 
lenski  and  M.  C.  PossELT,  Ph.  D.  Moscow,  1849-1851. 
2  vols.) 

Tt  is  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which  history  some¬ 
times  presents  to  us,  that  the  policy  of  Peter  the  Great 
towards  Turkey,  so  steadily  and  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
Russian  Government  for  two  centuries,  was  originally  planned 
and  conducted  by  a  cadet  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  family.  General 
Patrick  Gordon,  the  familiar  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asof.  ‘  The  higher,’ 
say  the  editors  of  this  Diary  in  their  preface,  *  the  gigantic  scheme 
‘  of  Peter  the  Great  is  estimated,  and  the  more  it  is  considered 

*  as  a  plan  which  his  successors  have,  to  the  present  day,  kept 

*  in  view  and  pursued,  the  more  is  the  attention  drawn  to  the 
‘  events,  whether  obstructing  or  promoting  its  prosecution,  which 

*  have  occurred,  and  to  the  persons  who  were  called  to  be  the 
‘  instruments  of  its  accomplishment.  Among  those  persons,  if 
‘  one  can  be  named  as  the  leader  of  the  ideas  of  the  young 
‘  Czar,  it  was  certainly  Patrick  Gordon.’ 
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Patrick  Gordon  was  the  second  son  of  John  Gordon  of 
Auchluichries  in  the  parish  of  Crochdan,  now,  if  we  mistake  not, 
called  Cruden,  in  the  county  of  Alierdeen,  who  was  descended 
from  the  younger  branch  of  the  Gordon  family,  the  Gordons 
of  Haddo,  now  Earls  of  Aberdeen,  and  Barons  Haddo,  the 
elder  branch  being  Dukes  of  Gordon.  His  mother’s  name  was 
Maria  Ogilvie.  Her  eldest  son  was  called  Alexander,  and  her 
second  son,  Patrick,  was  born  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1635. 
Auchluichries  appears  to  have  been  a  good  estate  in  those 
days;  the  mansion-house  was  dignified  with  a  square  tower 
and  the  title  of  Auchluichries  Castle,  and  its  proprietors  were 
connected  with  the  first  families  in  the  county.  They  were 
Catholics,  and  consequently  excluded  from  education  at  any  of 
the  [Scotch  universities,  and  from  every  profession  or  calling 
in  their  native  country.  From  1640  to  1651  the  two  sons 
received  the  rudiments  of  their  education  at  country  schools 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Very  superior  those  Scotch  country 
schools  must  have  been,  in  that  age,  to  any  schools  to  l)e  found 
now  in  country  parishes  in  Scotland.  Speaking  and  writing 
Latin,  a  rudimenUiry  knowledge  of  science,  and  a  training  of 
the  faculties  to  enter  with  advantage  on  higher  studies,  appear 
to  have  been  given  in  such  common  country  schools  ;  but  above 
all  they  formed  the  characters  of  men  singularly  qualified  to 
play  a  manly  part  in  the  rude  game  of  life. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  Patrick  Gordon,  having  no  prospects 
at  home,  wished  to  go  abroad  to  finish  his  education  and  to  push 
his  fortune ;  and  as  he  was  involved  in  some  love  affair  not  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  his  family,  his  parents  and  his  uncle  consented  and 
fitted  him  out.  Foreign  service,  the  Swedish,  Polish,  Austrian, 
Dutch,  French,  was  then,  and  long  before,  what  India  and  the 
British  Colonies  have  since  become,  —  the  field  in  which  the 
c:iduts  of  Scotch  families  of  the  higher  class,  excluded  by  the 
feudal  law  of  succession  from  any  share  of  the  lauded  patri¬ 
mony  at  home,  sought  a  living  and  an  establishment.  The 
trading  class,  also,  of  the  Scotch  people,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  their  native  country,  had  to  seek  business  iu  the  markets  of 
Polaud  and  the  countries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Baltic ;  thus  in 
Kiga,  Dantzig,  and  all  the  considerable  towns  on  the  Baltic 
coast,  the  Scotch  ‘  kriimers  ’,  that  is  shop-keepers,  and  travelling 
merchants  or  pedlars,  attending  the  great  fairs  iu  the  interior  of 
the  country,  were  a  recognised  and  important  branch  of  the 
mercantile  community,  occupying  distinct  factories,  streets, 
and  even  quarters  of  the  towns,  often  with  considerable  pri¬ 
vileges. 
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Patrick  Gordon  embarked  in  June  1651,  from  Aberdeen, 
in  a  large  merchant  vessel  carrying  eighteen  guns  —  the 
trade  between  Aberdeen  and  Dantzig  employs  no  such  large 
vessels  now  as  such  an  equipment  would  imply  —  was  in 
due  time  landed  at  Weichselmunde  (the  mouth  of  the  Vistula), 
and  walked  to  Dantzig.  At  the  inn  there,  he  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  some  Dutch  travellers  going  to  Kbnigsberg,  and 
went  with  them  in  the  Kbnigsberg  coach  through  Elbing,  to 
Frauensburg,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  countryman,  Robert 
RIackhull,  a  priest,  and  vicar  of  one  of  the  canons  of  that  cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  public  coach  for  passengers  should 
have  been  established  in  this  part  of  Europe  at  so  early  a 
date.  Gordon,  by  the  advice  of  this  friend,  entered  the  Je¬ 
suits’  college  at  Braunsl)erg,  a  short  distance  from  Frauens- 
burg,  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  science  and  the  languages.  He 
remained  with  them  three  years,  and  in  this  time,  with  the 
previous  elementary  education  he  had  received  at  the  country 
schools  in  Scotland,  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Polish,  so  as  to  corresjwnd 
freely  in  those  languages,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  practical 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  that  he  was  unrivalled  as  a  military 
engineer  among  the  men  of  talent  from  all  countries  attracted 
to  the  service  of  Russia.  Alter  studying  three  years  at  this 
college,  Gordon  found  the  way  of  living  too  dull  and  uniform, 
and  he  determined  to  return  to  Scotland.  One  morning  early, 
without  taking  leave  of,  or  making  his  intention  known  to,  any 
one,  he  started  from  the  Jesuits’  college,  and,  to  save  expense, 
walked  to  Dantzig,  a  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  German 
miles.  Being  a  zealous  Catholic,  Gordon  has  not  fully  ex¬ 
plained  the  causes  of  his  abrupt  departure  without  money  or 
letters  of  introduction  from  this  Jesuits’  establishment.  On 
arriving  at  Dantzig  he  found  that  all  the  vessels  for  Scotland 
that  season  had  already  sailed.  He  went  up  the  Vistula  to 
Culm,  wandered  to  Thorn  and  Warsaw,  and  at  last  reached 
Posen,  without  expense,  in  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Diet.  Here  he  found  several  English  or  Scotch 
merchants,  who  received  him  kindly,  furnished  him  with 
money,  and  recommended  him  to  a  young  nobleman  on  his 
travels,  who  gave  him  a  place  among  his  attendants  to  Ham¬ 
burgh.  That  city  was  full  of  officers  of  all  countries  recruiting 
for  the  army  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  and  w’as  preparing  for  a  campaign  against 
Poland.  Young  Gordon  renounced  his  intention  of  returning 
to  Scotland,  and  enlisted  in  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  the  Swedish 
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service,  raised  and  commanded  by  a  countryman,  Captain 
Gardine. 

The  military  adventurers  from  Scotland,  in  foreign  service, 
appear  to  have  been  engaged  on  two  distinct  principles  at  that 
time.  Some  raised  regiments  at  home, — each  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  ensign  bringing  a  stipulated  number  of  men  for  his  com¬ 
mission,  and  joined  the  army  they  intended  to  serve  in,  with 
their  proprietary  regiments.  They  were  proprietary,  because 
each  officer  had  a  real  property  in  his  commission,  having 
invested  money  in  bringing  together  the  number  of  men 
to  be  produced  for  it,  either  by  recruiting  at  home,  and  by 
bounty  in  the  towns,  or,  in  the  country,  by  arrangements  with 
the  small  tenants  or  clansmen  on  the  family  estate.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  in  the 
British  army.  The  retiring  officer  had  actually  paid  the  money 
in  raising  recruits  for  his  commission,  and  was,  in  strict  justice, 
entitled  to  be  repaid  by  his  successor.  In  the  Thirty  Years’  AVar, 
a  large  projK)rtion  of  the  Swedish  army  was  composed  of  such 
Scotch  regiments,  and  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  a  Scotch  brigade  was  kept  up  on  this  principle 
by  the  Dutch  Government.  The  other  principle  was  that  of 
the  gentleman  adventurer  joining  a  regiment,  either  native 
or  foreign,  as  a  volunteer  or  cadet,  serving  in  the  ranks  as  a 
private  soldier,  but  entitled  to  his  promotion  to  an  ensigney 
in  his  turn,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  regiment. 

In  July  1655,  Gordon  was  with  the  Swedish  cavalry,  en¬ 
camped  near  Stettin,  in  the  army  commanded  by  Field  Marshal 
ATittenberg.  He  was  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  com¬ 
menced  a  diary,  in  his  native  language,  in  which  he  wrote  not 
only  the  personal  incidents  of  every  day  as  they  occurred  to 
him,  but  the  operations  of  the  army,  the  causes  of  the  war, 
and  all  the  political  and  military  movements,  day  by  day,  as 
they  came  to  his  knowledge  ;  and  in  this  spirit  of  observation 
and  inquiry,  he  continued  his  diary  through  all  the  phases  of  a 
varied  and  eventful  life,  from  the  condition  of  a  private  soldier 
to  that  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  army.  Through¬ 
out  this  lengthened  period,  the  transactions  of  almost  every 
day,  the  marches  and  halts  across  the  steppes,  the  dinners 
and  entertainments  given  or  received  in  his  quarters  at  Moscow, 
the  company,  the  expenses,  —  all  these  circumstances  appear  in 
the  minute  detail  and  in  that  truthful  light  which  give  a  charm 
even  to  the  idle  court-gossip  of  his  contemporary  Fepys ;  with 
this  difference,  that  Gordon’s  is  the  diary  of  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  sound  sense,  Pepys’s  the  diary  of  a  puppy  and  a 
courtier. 
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The  full  publication  of  this  diary  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
literature,  —  that  is,  its  publication  in  the  original  English,  or 
rather  Scotch  language,  in  which  Gordon  wrote  it.  Originally 
it  filled  eight  or  nine  thick  quarto  volumes.  Some  of  these  are 
unfortunately  lost,  or  at  least  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  manu¬ 
script  from  the  year  1667,  when  Gordon  returned  from  his 
embassy  to  England,  to  1677,  when  the  war  against  the  Turks 
and  the  first  campaign  against  Tschigirin  commenced,  and 
another  from  1678  to  1684,  in  which  period  the  conquest  of 
Tschigirin  was  accomplished  and  Gordon  had  returned  from 
Kiew  to  Moscow  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  army 
in  the  metropolis.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  what  is 
published  of  this  singular  and  interesting  Diary  has  been  sadly 
mutilated  and  deformed  by  the  German  editors.  It  fell  un¬ 
fortunately  into  the  hands  of  two  German  historiographers, 
IVIiiller,  and  his  assistant  Stritter.  Stritter  translated  the  work 
out  of  the  original  English  —  such  English,  no  doubt,  as  was 
spoken  in  Aberdeenshire  when  Gordon  was  a  boy  —  into 
German  for  the  use  of  his  superior  M.  Muller,  and  both  appear 
to  have  considered  only  its  importance  to  Russian  history  as  a 
document  ascertaining  the  routes,  skirmishes,  and  other  military 
operations  of  the  campaigns  which  annexed  the  countries  be¬ 
tween  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  and  the  old  fortress  of  Asof, 
with  the  territory  it  commands,  to  the  Russian  empire.  They 
omitted  almost  entirely  those  small  personal  incidents  and  re¬ 
marks  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  they  have  retained, 
would  have  afforded  a  carious  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age 
and  people  in  Russia,  and  would  have  been  more  truly  historical 
than  all  the  dates  and  facts  they  could  extract  from  it.  They 
carried  this  blind  spirit  of  omission  and  mutilation  so  far  in 
translating  this  Diary,  as  to  alter  the  original  text,  and  instead 
of  using  the  present  person,  as,  ‘  I  went,  I  said,  I  saw,’  which 
was  undoubtedly  Gordon’s  own  form  of  expression  in  his  Diary, 
they  use  the  third  person  and  say,  ‘  Gordon  went,  Gordon  said, 
Gordon  saw.’  From  this  translation  by  Stritter,  faulty  even  to 
al)surdity,  out  of  the  Scotch  of  Gordon  into  German,  several 
translations  into  Russian  have  been  made.  This  work  by 
Prince  Obolenski  and  Dr.  Posselt,  is  merely  a  republication  of 
Stritter’s  translation,  with  all  its  faults,  in  two  volumes,  of 
which,  however,  the  last  contains  a  small  portion  of  Gordon’s 
Diary,  in  which  his  personality  is  restored  to  him  in  speaking  or 
acting,  and  it  contains  a  promise  of  publishing,  in  1852,  the  rest 
of  the  Diary  up  to  the  year  of  Gordon’s  death  in  1699.  The 
energetic  old  man  appears  to  have  wielded  the  i)en  as  well  as 
the  sword  to  the  last.  It  was  in  1699  that  he  returned  from 
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conquering  the  old,  and  fortifying  the  new,  Asof.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  he  writes,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  almost  daily, 
in  English,  French,  Latin,  Russian,  appears  marvellous,  and, 
with  all  this  correspondence,  he  regularly  brings  up  his  Diary, 
and  besides  is  often  occupied  with  long  official  reports.  Few 
men  have  lived  so  busy  a  life  with  the  pen  and  the  sword  as 
Patrick  Gordon. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1655,  Gordon  left  the  troop  of  his 
countryman.  Captain  Gardine,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  into 
the  regiment  of  the  Swedish  count,  Pontus  de  la  Gardie.  The 
regiment  was  surprised  by  the  Poles  in  its  winter  quarters,  and 
Gordon  was  taken  prisoner.  After  a  long  confinement,  he  was 
liberated  by  the  intercession  of  a  Franciscan  monk.  Father 
Innes,  on  condition  of  taking  service  in  the  Polish  army.  He 
enlisted,  accordingly,  as  a  dragoon,  in  the  troop  of  the  Starost 
of  Sandets,  and  next  day  was  on  his  march  to  Lublin,  where 
the  King  of  Poland  was  collecting  his  army  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Warsaw.  After  the  great  battle  near  Warsaw,  in  July 
1656,  Gordon  was  again  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Branden- 
burgh  soldiers,  and  brought  before  the  Swedish  Field  Marshal 
Douglas.  He  obtained  his  liberty,  and  enlisted  in  a  corps  of 
Scotclimen  in  the  Swedish  service,  which  Douglas  was  raising, 
and  which  he  intended  to  be  a  school  for  the  formation  of 
officers.  The  number  of  Scotchmen  engaged  in  those  Swedish 
wars  was  much  greater  than  historians  tell  of.  In  all  the 
regiments  on  both  sides,  Gordon  meets  Scotch  officers,  besides 
regiments  composed  entirely  of  Scotch.  He  mentions  as  nothing 
extraordinary,  ‘  about  this  time,  viz.,  in  the  summer  of  1656, 
‘  Lord  Cranstoun  came  to  Pillan  with  2,500  Scotch  for  the 
‘  Swedish  service.’  In  the  17th  century  the  number  of  Scotch¬ 
men  in  the  military  service  of  different  continental  states,  which 
were  kept  up  by  recruiting  in  Scotland,  cannot  have  been  less 
than  25,000  men.  Switzerland  is  now  the  only  country  in 
Europe  which  furnishes  regiments,  on  the  same  principle,  to 
the  armies  of  other  states,  and  even  there  the  old  system  of  the 
capitulations  is  no  longer  legal.  The  pay,  especially  in  the 
Swedish  service,  was  very  small,  but  free  quarters,  booty,  and 
the  ransom  of  prisoners,  made  the  position  of  the  officers  at  least 
rather  lucrative.  The  capture  of  horses  and  cattle,  allowing  the 
peasants  to  redeem  them  for  a  suitable  present,  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  proceeding.  Gordon,  say  the  editors, 
before  he  marched,  found  means  to  get  possession  of  two  horses 
without  money.  He  acknowledges  that  this  was  not  right, 
but,  in  the  Swedish  army,  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  without 
plunder.  He  told  the  captain  of  the  troop  of  his  booty,  and 
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the  officer,  without  scruple,  allowed  him  to  set  out  before  the 
rest  of  the  troop  marched,  that  he  might  secure  it  while  the 
owners  were  looking  for  their  horses  among  those  on  ])arade. 
They  met  on  their  march  forty-three  Scotch  gentlemen  who 
had  come  to  join  the  Swedes,  and  they  were  equipped  and 
embodied  in  tlie  corps.  At  one  jilace  he  was  quartered  on  a 
^lemnonite,  one  Peters,  for  several  days,  and  his  host  had  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  rix-dollar  every  day.  The  Scotch 
gentlemen,  he  observes,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  live  on 
booty,  were  very  ill  off,  for  their  pay  was  small,  and  always  in 
arrear,  but  he  contrived,  with  the  help  of  his  comrades,  to 
drive  away  the  cattle  of  the  villagers,  and  then  restored  tliem 
to  the  owners  on  being  paid  a  dollar  for  bringing  them  back. 
This  was  done  regularly  twice  a  week,  without  his  simple 
countrymen  quartered  in  the  same  village  knowing  anything 
of  the  matter.  When  horses  were  impressed  to  convey  the 
Colonel  on  his  route,  Gordon  was  employed,  as  orderly,  to  take 
them  back  to  the  peasantry,  and  his  zeal  in  restoring  them  and 
the  cattle  which  his  comrades  had  lifted  with  his  connivance, 
was  rewarded  with  money  as  w'ell  as  praise.  These,  and  many 
similar  entries  in  Gordon’s  Diary,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  in¬ 
terior  life  and  economy  of  those  wild  armies,  in  which,  as  in  the 
Russian  service  at  this  day,  the  officers,  military  and  civil,  are 
so  poorly  and  irregularly  paid,  that  peculation  and  oppression 
are  necessary  for  their  siibsistence. 

In  the  beginning  of  1657  Gordon  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  trick 
of  some  Polish  peasants,  and  brought  into  Dantzig.  He  regrets 
that  he  could  not  get  back  his  Latin  Thomas  a-Kempis  from 
his  captors,  but  consoles  himself  with  having  concealed  from 
them  a  purse  with  a  hundred  dollars.  The  Poles  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  and  the  other  Scotch  prisoners  taken  from  the 
Swedish  army,  to  enter  into  the  Polisli  service.  They  were 
mustered,  and  marched  to  the  main  guard  of  the  Polish  gar¬ 
rison,  where  a  Captain  Patrick  Gordon  ‘  of  the  iron  hand  ’ 
had  the  command.  Here  Lieutenant-colonel  Drutnmond, 
Major  Fuleston,  Lieutenant  Scott,  and  others,  were  released. 
Gordon,  who  was  the  last  on  the  list,  was  immediately  recog¬ 
nised  by  his  namesake  of  the  iron  hand,  who  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  a  stm  of  Gordon  of  Auchluichries,  and  on  being 
answ’ered  in  the  affirmative,  urged  hin)  strongly  to  enter  into 
the  Polish  service.  But  Gordon  remained  firmly  by  his 
Swedish  engagement,  and  was  at  last  exchanged,  and  returned 
to  it.  These  Scotch  adventurers,  as  we  learn  from  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  these  illustrious  prototypes  of  our  friend  Major 
Dalgetty,  w'ere  not  always  steady  in  their  adherence  to  the 
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service  they  originally  engaged  in,  yet  they  observed  certain 
laws  of  honour  in  changing  from  one  service  to  another. 
"When  their  capitulation,  as  their  engagement  was  called,  had 
expired,  and  it  was  seldom  for  a  longer  period  than  a  campaign, 
or  when  it  was  ended  by  their  being  taken  prisoners  and  not 
exchanged  within  a  time  specified  in  their  engagement,  generally 
within  three  months,  they  considered  themselves  free  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  very  Power  they  had  been  fighting  against. 

If  recaptured  by  their  original  commanders,  they  could  not 
be  treated  as  deserters,  because  the  numbers  of  Scotch  officers 
and  men  on  both  sides  was  too  great,  and  their  bond  of  nation¬ 
ality  and  common  interest  in  maintaining  their  privileges  were 
too  strong,  to  admit  of  severe  or  unpopular  restraint  upon  any  of 
them.  The  only  bond  that  held  them  to  the  service  they  had 
first  entered  into,  was  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  which 
were  always  considerable. 

Gordon  rejoined  his  troop  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  received 
a  good  horse,  and  25  dollars,  as  compensation  for  his  loss  when 
taken  prisoner,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  his  capitula¬ 
tion.  On  the  march  southwards,  he  happened  to  lose  his  way, 
and  fell  in  with  some  young  men  of  the  royal  Swedish  household 
in  the  same  predicament,  with  whom  he  made  a  considerable 
capture  of  booty  in  a  forest  from  some  Polish  nobleman  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  One  day,  soon  after,  he  rescued  a 
young  lady  from  the  hands  of  some  Finlanders  who  were  treat¬ 
ing  her  indecently.  Being  afraid  of  the  consequences,  as  the 
Finlanders  belonged  to  the  Swedish  army,  and  to  deprive  them, 
who  were  fellow  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  of  their  prisoner 
or  booty,  might  be  a  military  offence,  he  made  a  long  circuit, 
and  came  at  last  to  an  estate  belonging  to  a  relative  of  the 
lady,  of  the  name  of  Koitzi,  who  politely  requested  she  might 
be  given  up  to  him,  which  Gordon  complied  with,  declining  the 
ten  ducats  which  Koitzi  offered  him ;  he  also  sent  next  day  to 
the  young  lady  some  female  apparel  of  which  there  was  a  good 
stock  among  the  booty  he  had  taken  in  the  forest.  On  rejoin¬ 
ing  his  corps,  he  and  one  James  Elphinstone,  with  a  single 
attendant,  made  a  foray,  and  gained  a  considerable  booty  of 
horses.  Gordon  made  a  present  of  two  to  Captain  Meldrum, 
and  gave  away  others  to  his  friends.  Field  Marshal  Douglas 
being  ordered  to  Sweden,  where  an  attack  from  the  Danes  was 
apprehended,  and  his  Scotch  troop  not  being  allowed  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  considerable  discontent  arose  among  the  ill-paid 
mercenaries.  The  Swedish  army  was  on  its  retreat,  and  the 
imperial  army  pursued  them  in  force.  Gordon  and  many 
others  of  the  Scotch  troop  were  made  prisoners.  The  iinpe- 
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rialists  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  take  service  under  the 
Emperor,  when  the  time  had  elapsed  within  which  their  en- 
jragements  with  the  Swedes  were  at  an  end  if  they  were  not 
exchanged,  and  represented  to  them  that,  in  the  Swedish  ser¬ 
vice,  they  were  fighting  for  the  ally  of  the  traitor  Cromw'ell, 
and  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  King  Charles.  Gordon, 
however,  and  some  others,  remained  firmly  by  their  Swedish 
engagement.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  after  some  dan¬ 
gerous  adventures,  rejoined  his  troop,  but  being  tired  of  this 
Scotch  corps,  he  took  his  discharge  from  it,  and  joined  the 
Swedish  regiment  of  Colonel  Anderson  in  1658,  with  the  rank 
of  ensign.  The  year  passed  in  petty  skirmishes,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  Gordon  was  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  Poles.  He 
resolved  at  last  to  enter  the  Polish  service,  ‘  for,’  said  he, 
‘  with  the  Swedes  the  soldier  is  in  danger  of  being  starved  to 
‘  death  from  hunger.’  He  w’as  appointed  quartermaster,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant.  During 
his  service  in  Colonel  Anderson’s  Swedish  regiment,  it  appears 
that  the  colonel  would  not  receive  Gordon  as  an  ensign,  because 
he  h.ad  not  brought  with  him  the  number  of  recruits  to  entitle 
him  to  that  commission,  and  Gordon,  having  his  appointment 
from  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  considered  a  kind  of  super¬ 
numerary  or  unattached  officer.  He,  and  a  lieutenant  Mont¬ 
gomery  who  was  in  the  same  position,  obtained  leave  from  the 
Field  Marshal  to  act  in  the  meantime  against  the  enemy  as 
they  pleased.  They  were  so  successful  that  Gordon  acquired 
great  booty  and  reputation ;  and  w’hen  any  prisoners  were 
brought  in,  or  any  successful  foray  made,  the  credit  was  given 
to  the  Scotch.  By  his  exchange  of  the  Swedish  for  the  Polish 
service,  Gordon  appears  not  to  have  lost  the  opportunity  nor  the 
national  propensity  to  make  money  in  a  canny  way.  The  Polish 
troops,  instead  of  receiving  pay  and  rations,  were  quartered  on 
districts  of  the  country  and  marched  from  village  to  village  in 
it,  the  nobles  and  inhabitants  having  to  subsist  them.  Extor¬ 
tion  and  plunder  became,  under  this  system  of  supporting 
troops,  the  common  and  almost  legalised  mode  of  subsistence 
in  military  life.  Gordon  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  six 
dragoons  to  protect  some  villages  from  unauthorised  pillage. 
He  was  for  six  weeks  on  an  estate,  which  he  protected  by 
riding  out  several  miles  to  meet  any  troops  on  their  march 
towards  it,  and  leading  them  past  it,  —  in  fact  leading  them 
astray,  and  for  every  such  ride  he  was  paid  from  twenty  to 
thirty  florins,  and  on  his  departure,  the  steward,  by  order  of  the 
nobleman  to  whom  the  estate  belonged,  presented  him  with  100 
gulden  and  a  Turkish  horse,  old,  but  of  good  appearance.  A 
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new  uniform,  two  horses,  a  carriage,  and  two  servants,  all 
acquired  in  six  weeks’  service  on  an  out-post,  seem  to  prove 
that  Quartermaster  Gordon  had  not  been  slow  in  learning  both 
how  to  make  and  how  to  spend  money. 

In  1660,  the  Sultan  Nuradin  of  the  Crimea,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  of  the  Crim-Tartars,  whose  territories  extended  beyond 
the  Crimea  to  the  countries  on  the  Bug,  the  Don,  and  around 
the  Sea  of  Asof,  joined  the  Poles  with  40,000  men,  and  several 
battles  were  fought,  in  which  Gordon  distinguished  himself, 
between  the  Poles  and  their  allies,  the  Tartars,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Kussians,  aided  by  the  Cossacks,  on  the  other.  The 
Russians  were  signally  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Czudno, 
and  their  commander  Scheremetof  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  or  rather  articles  of  a  total  surrender,  in  November 
1660.  The  Russians  had  to  deliver  all  their  weapons,  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  colours  to  the  allied  Poles  and  Tartars,  and 
only  100  men,  besides  the  officers,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
arms.  All  Russian  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  the  Ukraine  had 
to  be  wdthdi-awn,  and  Russia  renounced  all  claims  to  them  and 
to  the  whole  Ukraine.  The  Russians  were  to  pay  600,000 
rixdollars  to  the  Tartars.  What  remained  of  the  Cossacks 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Poles.  The  Russian  General 
Scheremetof  and  eight  of  the  principal  commanders  were  to 
remain  as  hostages  with  the  Poles,  until  the  two  articles  of  the 
payment  to  the  Tartars,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Ukraine 
were  fulfilled.  Two  hundred  Russian  officers  Avere  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Poles  until  the  garrisons  of  Iviewr,  Neschin,  Czer- 
nischow,  and  Perlaslow  were  withdrawn.  Foreign  officers  in 
the  Russian  service  who  might  choose  to  take  service  Avith  the 
Poles,  Avere  to  have  their  Avives,  children,  and  property  sent  to 
them  from  Russia.  Hard  conditions  these,  yet  they  Avere  not 
kept  by  the  conquerors,  for  the  Tartars  not  only  carried  aAvay 
the  Cossacks  into  slavery,  but,  breaking  into  the  Polish  camp, 
carried  off’  many  of  the  Russians  Avho  Avere  there  as  prisoners 
of  Avar.  A  friend  of  Gordon,  a  lieutenant-colonel  Menzies, 
then  in  the  Russian  service,  Avas  rescued  in  this  affair  by 
Lord  Henry  Gordon,  Marquis  of  Huntly,  but  died  of  his 
Wounds.  The  incidents  of  this  strange  and  romantic  nar¬ 
rative  are  especially  interesting  to  IScotch  readers,  as  the 
actors  in  many  of  them  Avere  scions  of  the  families  of  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  still  flourishing  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  stability  of  our  social  state  in  this  country 
that  the  parent  stocks  remain,  and  very  generally  in  the  same 
localities  and  circumstances,  Avhile  the  numerous  offshoots  in 
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foreign  lands,  in  Sweden,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Russia,  al¬ 
though  attaining  often  very  high  positions,  have  in  very  few 
instances  taken  root  and  established  fanfdies  now  remaining  in 
those  countries.  Of  eight  or  ten  Gordons  whom  General 
Patrick  Gordon’s  successful  career  in  Russia  had  brought  into 
the  Russian  service,  and  who  had  settled  and  married  in  that 
country  in  the  17th  century,  the  German  editors  could  hear  of 
only  one  of  the  name,  an  obscure  clerk  in  some  department  of 
the  Admiralty,  whose  widow  they  found  in  possession  of  two  of 
the  manuscript  volumes  of  the  Diary. 

"When  Gordon  heard  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
England,  he  became  anxious  to  return  home,  in  hopes  that 
he  should  obtain  employment  in  his  native  country.  He 
applied  for  his  discharge  from  the  Polish  service,  but  the 
General  advised  him  to  remain  until  the  winter  was  over,  as  he 
would  not  at  that  season  find  any  vessel  bound  for  Scotland, 
and  he  would  only  be  spending  his  money  uselessly  in  the 
expense  of  living.  Gordon  gratefully  adopted  this  advice. 

His  father  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  him  that  the  army  at  home 
was  being  reduced,  that  the  commands  in  it  were  bestowed  on 
those  w’ho  had  suffered  most  in  the  royal  cause,  and  that  to  live 
in  Scotland,  without  employment,  required  considerable  fortune. 
Gordon  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  applied  for  his  discharge,  as 
the  a|)plication  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancement  in 
the  Polish  service.  Alter  much  hesitation,  he  determined  to 
enter  into  the  Russian  service,  having  many  acquaintances  and 
friends  among  the  superior  officers  of  the  Russian  army  taken 
prisoners  at  Czudno,  and  among  others  was  his  countryman  and 
friend,  Colonel  Crawfurd,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment  in 
that  service  at  the  battle.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  to  serve  as  major  in  the  Russian 
army,  and,  after  two  years,  to  be  promoted  to  a  colonelcy;  and, 
in  September  1661,  he  proceeded  to  Moscow  with  Colonel 
Crawfurd  and  Paul  Menzies,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
majority  of  Crawfurd’s  regiment.  Menzies  was  made  a  captain, 
and  William  Hay  a  lieutenant,  in  the  same  regiment.  Seven 
hundred  men,  deserters  from  different  regiments,  were  placed 
under  Gordon’s  command,  and  he  drilled  them  twice  a  day  in 
the  use  of  arms.  About  thirty  officers,  mostly  Scotch,  joined 
the  regiment.  He  gives  the  names  of  Walter  Airth,  William 
Guild,  George  Keith,  Andrew  Burnet,  Andrew  Calderwood, 
Robert  Stewart,  and  of  many  other  Scotchmen,  in  the  course 
of  his  Diary,  who  were  in  the  Russian  service. 

In  the  diary  of  this  year,  1661,  Gordon  makes  many  sound 
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observations  on  the  state  of  Poland,  —  ‘  that  agreeable,  fruit- 
‘  ful,  but  unhappy  country  ’  he  had  just  left,  —  and  gives  some 
curious  anecdotes  and  illustrations  of  the  people  and  country 
he  had  now  made  his  own.  Their  ignorance  and  suspicious 
character  appear  in  several  occurrences.  A  Lithuanian  general 
called  Ganseroski,  a  prisoner  of  war,  being  ill,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  physician,  an  Italian,  to  sprinkle  cream  of  tartar 
on  his  bread  or  meat  at  his  meals.  They  spoke  to  each  other 
in  Latin.  The  Russian  captain,  who  had  orders  to  watch,  and 
report  the  conversation  of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  two  had  been  talking  of  state  affairs.  The 
physician  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  the  torture,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  ‘cremor  tartari,’  which  he  had  recommended 
to  his  patient,  had  been  understood  by  the  Russian  spy  to  refer 
to  Grim  Tartary.  The  corruption  of  all  classes  in  the  Russian 
service  was  notorious,  and  Gordon  himself  appears  to  have  had 
no  scruple  about  using  corrupt  means  to  attain  his  ends.  A 
boyard,  Feodor  Milotawski,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Persia, 
and  Gordon  and  Captain  jMenzies  wished  to  go  there  in  his 
suite.  They  gave  the  boyard  100  ducats,  and  his  majordorao 
or  steward,  a  saddle  and  bridle  worth  20  duc.ats,  to  be  included 
in  the  attendance  on  the  embassy ;  but,  after  many  promises, 
they  were  disappointed.  Gordon  was  too  useful  to  be  parted 
with,  lie  was  employed  in  drilling  men  and  officers  in  their 
military  duties,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  made  soldiers,  they 
were  draughted  into  other  regiments  to  discipline  them  in 
the  same  way.  All  foreigners,  of  every  rank  and  class,  were 
quartered  in  a  distinct  suburb  of  the  city  called  the  Sloboda. 
It  appears  that,  in  tiic  earliest  times,  Slobodi,  which  seems  to 
mean  free  places,  were  set  apart  in  very  small  towns,  and  even 
villages,  and  within  these  Slobodi  the  town  or  village  autho¬ 
rities  had  no  jurisdiction.  They  were  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  department  of  government,  as  they  formed  a  distinct 
town  within  the  town,  with  their  own  privileges,  and  foreigners 
could  only  reside,  or  build,  and  inhabit  houses  within  the  Slo¬ 
boda.  The  inhabitants,  also,  fonned  a  distinct  circle  of  society 
from  the  natives,  and  much  of  Gordon’s  Diary  is  occupied  with 
accounts  of  entertainments  given  or  received  in  the  Sloboda. 
A  shadow  of  the  same  arrangement  may  still  be  traced  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  English  merchants,  from  custom  or  con¬ 
venience,  live  together  in  particular  streets. 

In  1662,  Gordon  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colonel, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  German  colonel  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel.  In 
1665,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Alexander  in 
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Aberdeenshire,  and,  being  now  lieir  of  the  estate  of  Aueh- 
luichries,  he  petitioned  the  Kiissian  Government  for  leave  of 
absence  to  return  home  to  settle  his  affairs.  This  was  refused, 
but,  in  the  following  year,  Gordon  was  appointed  to  carry  a 
letter  from  the  Czar  to  Charles  II.,  though  not  in  a  diplomatic 
character.  Some  difference  had  arisen  between  the  English 
ambassador.  Lord  Carlisle,  and  the  Kussian  court,  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  form,  and  the  Kussian  envoy  Daschkow,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  remonstrate  and  ask  satisfac¬ 
tion,  returned  to  Moscow  displeased  with  his  reception.  A 
Russian  envoy  could  not  be  sent  again  to  the  English  court, 
but  Colonel  Gordon,  returning  home  on  a  visit  to  his  family, 
might  be  employed,  without  any  diplomatic  character,  to  convey 
the  sentiments  of  the  Kussian  government  to  the  cabinet  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Dutch 
government  that  Gordon’s  mission  was  strictly  private,  and  not 
acknowledged  as  diplomatic. 

Gordon,  on  arriving  in  London,  took  lodgings  in  the  Strand, 
at  an  apothecary’s,  the  corner  house  of  Ivy  Lane.  The  entries 
in  the  General’s  journal  at  this  time  arc  curious. 

‘On  the  1st  October,  1666,  Gordon  landed  at  Dover,  and,  after 
having  taken  breakfast,  journeyed  with  his  suite  to  Canterbury,  Sit- 
tingbourne,  Rochester,  and  Gravesend. 

‘  On  the  2nd,  they  hired  a  boat  and  rowed  up  the  Thames  to 
Deptford,  wliere  Gordon  landed.  He  had  his  baggage  conveyed  to 
Peckliam  by  one  who  knew  the  road,  and  was  very  friendly  received 
by  Sir  John  Ilebden  and  his  family. 

‘  On  the  9th,  Gordon  begged  Sir  John  Ilebden  to  go  to  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  to  inform  his  Lordship  of  his  arrival,  and  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  Gordon  would  have  the  honour  to  kiss  His  Majesty’s 
hand.  Sir  John  brought  back  word  that  the  Earl  had  informed 
the  King  of  Gordon’s  arrival  and  commission,  and  that  Gordon 
might  be  presented  to  his  IMajesty  the  same  evening.  At  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  Gordon  was  sent  for,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Lauderdale,  Sir  John  Hebden  and  Mr.  James  Mettellane  (?), 
my  Lord’s  secretary,  accompanying  him. 

‘  Lord  Lauderdale  received  Gordon  very  courteously,  and  after  he 
had  made  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  journey, 
his  Lordship  conducted  him  to  the  King,  who  had  just  been  to  see  a 
French  ship  which  had  been  taken.  Gordon  found  the  King  standing, 
uncovered,  under  a  baldaquin,  with  several  of  his  great  nobles  about 
him.  When  Gordon  had  entered  the  room,  and  made  the  customary 
obeisances,  he  took  the  Czar’s  letter  from  the  hands  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  after  he  had  made  a  short  speech,  llis  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  take  the  same  w’ith  his  own  hands  from  Gordon,  and  immediately 
handed  it  to  those  who  stood  about  him.  The  King  asked  after  the 
Czar’s  health,  which  Gordon  answered  in  the  usual  manner ;  upon 
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which  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  that  this  message  was  the  more 
agreeable  to  him,  as  one  of  his  own  subjects  had  so  far  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  Czar  as  to  be  the  bearer  of  it.  The  King  further 
caused  Gordon  to  be  told  tliat  he  Avas  welcome  to  appear  at  Court  at 
any  time. 

‘On  the  11th,  Gordon  learned  that  Mr.  George  Gordon, brother  of 
my  Lord  Haddo,  was  in  London,  Avhereupon  he  caused  him  to  be 
sought  out,  and  begged  to  see  him.  George  Gordon  came  the  same 
evening,  with  Mr.  James  Mettellane  and  John  Kirkwood;  and  they 
made  merry  over  their  wine  till  midnight. 

‘  The  King’s  doorkeeper  brought  Gordon,  by  command,  a  key  w'hich 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Park,  the  galleries,  and  other  entrances  to 
Court.  Gordon’s  name  was  engraved  upon  it.  Gordon  gave  the 
doorkeeper  twenty  shillings,  and  his  attendant  five  shillings.  As 
Gordon  was  not  very  well  served  in  the  Strand,  he  removed  his 
quarters  to  the  Ilaymarket,  in  the  house  of  one  Robert  Raynes,  at 
the  Two  Blue  Balls,  where  he  was  uncommon  well  attended.  On  the 
16th,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  his  house, 
for  he  was  sick  of  the  gout ;  the  nature  of  this  conversation  being 
recorded  in  the  other  book  of  this  relation.  On  Sunday,  2l8t,  he 
hired  a  coach  and  drove  to  Highgate,  where  he  dined  with  my  Lord 
Lauderdale. 

‘Ile^went  with  Lady  Ilebden  and  her  daughters  to  the  New  Ex¬ 
change,  and  bought  them  gloves  and  such  like  things  for  the  value 
of  2/.  10s.  On  the  13th  November,  Gordon  had  his  third  conference 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  wherein  his 
proposals  and  the  privileges  of  the  English  in  Russia  were  warmly 
discussed.  On  the  10th  December  he  had  his  last  conference  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  his  house.  The  Chancellor  told  Gordon  the 
decision  of  the  King  and  his  Council,  and  said  that  an  answer  would 
be  sent  to  the  Czar’s  letter  ;  and,  by  the  King’s  order,  that  two 
hundred  pounds  would  be  given  to  Gordon  for  his  expenses,  and  also 
a  present.’ 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1667,  he  had  his  audience  of  the 
King  to  take  leave,  and  received  a  letter  from  His  ^Majesty  to 
the  Czar.  On  returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  observed  that  the 
superscription  of  the  royal  letter  was  Illustrissimo,  instead  of 
Serenissimo,  and  he  hastened  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Hebden, 
requesting  him  to  represent  the  mistake  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  ‘  as  it  would  cost  him  his  head  to  deliver  a  letter  with 
‘  such  an  address  to  the  Czar  at  Moscow.’  It  was  about  this 
very  word  that  the  quarrel  arose  between  the  llussian  court 
and  the  English  ambassador.  Lord  Carlisle.  The  Secretary  of 
State  made  no  objection  to  alter  the  address  of  the  letter. 

On  his  return  to  Moscow,  Gordon  appears  to  have  been  ill 
received  at  the  Russian  court.  He  had  probably  taken  upon 
himself  too  openly  a  diplomatic  character.  He  was  ordered  to 
remain  at  the  Sloboda,  was  refused  an  audience  of  the  Czar, 
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and  could  not  even  obtain  repayment  of  the  expenses  of  his 
mission.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  regiment,  but  was 
quartered  in  the  Ukraine,  where  he  remained  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  apparently  in  disgrace  at  Moscow,  and  engaged  in  ob¬ 
scure  military  duty  or  in  the  studies  of  mechanical  sciences, 
fortification,  and  strategy,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  such 
great  account.  In  1678,  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  a  Strelitzer  regiment  to  the  defence  of  Tsigirin,  a 
town  on  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  do¬ 
minions  in  those  times,  wdiich  was  threatened  by  a  powerful 
army  of  Turks  and  Tartars.  Gordon  w’as  chief  engineer,  and 
after  sustaining  a  siege  of  four  weeks,  with  every  ])ro8pect  of 
repelling  the  enemy,  an  order  was  received  from  Moscow  to 
evacuate  the  place.  This  was  done  without  loss,  and  when  the 
last  man  of  the  garrison  was  in  safety,  Gordon  returned  into 
the  town,  and  set  fire  to  a  train  he  had  laid,  by  which  the 
magazine,  the  fortress,  and  4000  of  the  enemy  were  blown  into 
the  air.  He  then  rejoined  his  own  troops  after  much  personal 
danger.  For  this  exj)loit  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
general,  and,  in  1683,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-general,  and 
Commander  of  the  troops  in  the  Ukraine,  with  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kiew.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Le  Fort, 
then  a  captain  and  engineer  in  the  Russian  service.  Those 
two  men  were  destined  to  become,  under  Peter  the  Great,  the 
jH’iine  movers  and  agents  of  the  gigantic  plans  for  the  aggran¬ 
disement  of  the  Russian  empire  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  which 
have  been  steadily  pursued  down  to  the  present  time  by  the 
successors  of  that  remarkable  sovereign. 

In  this  interval  Gordon  repeatedly  applied  for  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  return  home,  or  for  permission  to  retire  altogether  from 
the  Russian  service.  It  w.as  not  however  until  1686,  that  he 
obtained  leave  for  six  months,  on  condition  of  his  wife  and 
children  remaining  at  Kiew,  as  hostages  for  his  return.  Twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  mission  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
and  he  now  returned  to  his  native  land  to  find  James  II.  on 
the  throne.  Gordon  arrived  in  London  in  April  1686,  having 
travelled  by  land  from  Dantzi",  through  Berlin,  to  Amsterdam, 
and  from  Holland  by  the  packet-boat  to  Margate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  this  portion  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  and  we  are  perpetually  led  to  deplore  the  absence  of  the 
language  of  the  original  by  the  occasional  Scottish  expressions 
which  the  German  translators  have  allowed  here  and  there  to 
creep  into  the  text.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  it  is  evident 
that  Gordon’s  high  position  in  Russia  was  at  once  acknowledged 
by  his  kinsmen  in  the  great  Scottish  houses ;  he  was  no  longer 
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the  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son, 
but  the  energetic  officer  of  a  powerful  prince,  and  he  was  every¬ 
where  received  with  the  highest  distinction.  Probably  his  warm 
and  constant  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Increased 
the  interest  and  favour  with  which  he  was  received  at  the  Popish 
Court  of  James  II.  On  the  16th  of  April,  about  eight  o’clock. 
General  Drummond  came  for  Gordon,  and  they  drove  to  court, 
and  went  to  Lord  Melfort’s  apartments,  where  Gordon  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  King,  who  had  much  conversation  with  him  con¬ 
cerning  Russia,  and  his  service  in  that  country.  He  was  invited 
to  accompany  the  King  to  Sheerness,  surveyed  Tilbury  Fort  and 
Chatham,  and,  in  reply  to  the  King’s  in(iuiries,  expressed  his 
surprise  that  tlie  Dutch  should  have  come  so  far  up  the  river, 
with  such  fortresses  as  Sheerness  and  Tilbury  in  the  way.  The 
King  assured  him  the  fortresses  were  by  no  means  in  the  same 
state  then  as  they  were  now.  Gordon  went  to  high  mass  at  St. 
James’s.  He  was  invited  to  Windsor,  where  he  had  another 
long  conversation  with  King  James. 

Un  his  first  audience  tlie  King  had  received  Gordon  with 
peculiar  affability,  and  asked  him  numberless  questions  about 
the  Czar,  the  affairs  of  Russia,  the  military  resources  of  that 
empire,  and  the  sieges  he  had  conducted  against  the  Turks. 
At  Windsor  — 

‘  One  evening  after  sunset,  the  King  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
great  chambers  of  the  castle,  when  he  caused  Gordon  to  be  summoned 
to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  tlien  he  entered  upon  a  long 
discourse.  He  again  asked  where  and  how  long  he  had  served 
abroad,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  especially  such  as  related 
to  military  affairs.  Gordon  answered  everytliing  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  and  His  ^lajesty  told  him  to  come  home  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  that  His  Majesty  tcould  do  for  him  all  that  was  possible.  This 
conversation  lasted  half  an  hour ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  King  him¬ 
self  introduced  Gordon  to  the  Queen’s  apartments,  who  gave  him  her 
hand  to  kiss.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  138.) 

It  may  not  unfairly  be  suspected  that  James  thought  he  had 
found  in  Gordon  precisely  such  an  instrument  as  he  most 
required  for  the  execution  of  his  designs  —  a  Papist  ardently 
attached  to  the  Roman  Church, — a  Scottish  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  trained  by  long  service  to  the  despotism  of  the 
Russian  court  —  a  soldier,  who,  as  Gordon  showed  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Strelitz,  would  stick  at  no  act  of  violence  in  the 
discharge  of  his  military  duty.  The  letter  he  took  back  from 
James  to  the  Czar  was  an  urgent  and  express  request  for  leave  to 
‘  enable  the  said  Gordon  to  quit  the  Russian  territory  and  return 
*  to  England  with  his  wife,  children,  and  all  effects,  in  order  to 
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*  discharge  the  personal  allegiance  he  owed  to  his  natural 
‘  sovereign.’  Had  Gordon  been  less  fettered  by  the  hostages 
he  had  left  in  Russia,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  might  liave 
become  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  Jacobite  cause ;  and  there 
were  moments  in  the  history  of  tlie  next  two  years,  when  a 
single  man  of  military  genius  and  of  unflinching  courage  might 
have  changed  the  destinies  of  this  country.  Witliin  a  few  days, 
however,  of  this  audience  Gordon  left  Windsor  for  ever. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  after  taking  leave  of  the  King  and 
Court,  he  and  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel  hired  a  coacli,  and 
set  out  on  the  north  road  for  Edinburgh,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  28th.  Gordon  put  up  at  an  inn  in  the  Canongate,  called 
the  King’s  Arms.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  called  on  him  the  same 
evening,  and  introduced  him  next  day,  to  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  and  other  noblemen.  He  remained  in  Edinburgh 
about  a  month,  receiving  much  hospitality  and  attention  from 
the  noblemen  and  gentry,  especially  those  of  his  own  kindred, 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Haddo,  and 
others.  From  Edinburgh  General  Gordon  went,  by  way  of 
Leith,  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  Burntisland,  where  he  hired 
a  horse  and  guide,  called  on  Lady  Dumfermline  at  Dalgatie,  four 
miles  from  Burntisland,  passed  through  Kirkaldie,  and  slept  at 
Kennoway.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  he  proceeded  in  a  heavy 
rain  to  Cupar,  crossed  the  Tay  in  a  ferry-boat  to  Dundee,  where 
he  dined,  and  went  on  to  Arbroath,  where  he  rested  and  fed  his 
horse,  and  was  overtaken  at  the  Red  House  by  Sir  George 
Skene  and  Baillie  Adie,  with  whom  he  travelled  and  passed  the 
night  at  Montrose.  On  the  23rd  they  crossed  the  North 
AVater,  passed  through  Bervie  and  Stonehaven,  dined  at  Cowy, 
and  arrived  about  four  o’clock  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  Catherine  Rae’s.  He  received  many  visits  on  his 
arrival  at  Aberdeen,  and  next  day,  his  uncle,  his  younger 
brother,  and  one  of  his  sons  whom  he  had  sent  to  Scotland  for 
his  education,  joined  him.  On  the  25th  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  his  baggage  from  Edinburgh,  and,  after  dinner,  he  took  horse, 
and  rode  to  Kelly,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  the  kindest  man¬ 
ner  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Haddo,  his  son.  They 
talked  over  many  subjects,  esjjecially  concerning  Gordon’s 
attairs.  After  reading  over  all  the  papers  and  letters  relating 
to  the  estate  of  Auchluichries  (to  which,  by  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  elder  brother.  General  Gordon  had  succeeded),  they 
considered  it  not  advisable  to  sell  the  property,  the  estate 
being  in  good  condition  and  worth  keeping.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  July  Gordon  went  down  to  the  Links, 

*  and  bade  that  pleasant  place  farewell  At  twelve  o’clock  the 
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‘  magistrates  ami  his  kinsmen  came  to  accompany  him  on  board, 

‘  and  they  weighed  anchor  with  a  fresh  breeze.  Yet  they  had 
‘  still  the  Scottish  coast  in  sight  till  nightfall,  and  then  with 
‘  heavy  hearts  wished  it  farewell.  Gordon  was  sea-sick.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  152.) 

In  August  1686,  our  hero  returned  to  ^loscow,  and  presented 
the  letter  from  James  II.  to  the  two  Czars,  Ivan  and  Peter,  (in 
whose  name  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  Princess 
Sophia,  their  sister,  as  Regent,)  requesting  that  Gordon  might 
be  discharged  from  the  Russian  service,  and  allowed  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  This  application  was  supported  by  a 
private  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  Prince  Golitzin, 
the  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  Regent,  the  Princess 
Sophia.  It  appears  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  court.  The  Diary  is  here  deficient  or  suppressed;  but 
we  learn  from  the  German  translator  of  it,  that  the  Princess 
Sophia  was  so  highly  offended,  that  Prince  Golitzin  officially 
announced  to  Gordon,  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  ensign,  and  sent  with  his  family  to  some  distant  town  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  if  he  did  not  make  a  most  humble 
apology  for  having  presumed  to  apply  for  his  discharge.  In 
a  few  days  after  this  notice,  and  before  Gordon  had  replied 
to  it,  he  received,  to  his  great  astonishment,  a  letter  from 
Lord  Middleton  informing  him  that  his  Majesty  King  James 
had  appointed  him  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  court 
of  Russia,  and  that  his  letters  of  accredence  and  instructions 
were  being  made  out,  and  would  be  forwarded  to  him  by 
way  of  Riga.  This  recognition  of  his  merit,  and  offer  of  an 
official  rank  and  character  in  Russia  from  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  probably  saved  General  Gordon  from  being  reduced  to 
the  ranks,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  —  a  common  punishment,  at  the 
present  day,  for  those  who  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Russian 
authorities.  A  privy  council  was  held  on  the  subject  of  this 
diplomatic  appointment,  and  it  was  resolved,  ‘  that  Lieutenant- 
‘  General  Gordon  could  not  be  received  as  Ambassador  Extra- 
‘  ordinary  from  the  British  court,  because  his  services  were 
‘  required  in  the  impending  campaign  against  the  Turks  and 
‘  Tartars.’  On  the  following  day,  Gordon  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  Prince  Golitzin,  and  was  told  that  the  Czars  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  jiardon  his  offences,  and  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  rank  and  position.  General  Gordon  was  too  valuable 
an  officer  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  eve  of  a  war.  He  remained  at 
^loscow,  forming  regiments  for  the  service,  and  was  consulted 
on  all  military  arrangements,  especially  on  the  defences  of  the 
line  of  the  Dnieper.  By  his  long  residence  at  Kiew,  as  com- 
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mander  of  the  troops  in  that  province,  and  by  his  defence  of 
Tsigirin,  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dnieper,  than  any  other  officer  in  the  liussian 
service. 

In  1687,  and  again  in  1689,  Prince  Golitzin  took  the  field 
against  the  united  forces  of  the  Turks  and  Grim  Tartars,  but 
both  campaigns  were  unsuccessful.  In  the  latter  campaign,  he 
had  reached  Perekop,  but  he  retired  because  he  considered  the 
conquest  of  the  Crimea  an  imitossibility.  General  Gordon  was 
in  both  of  those  exjteditions,  at  the  head  of  his  division  of  the 
army,  and  acting  as  Quartermaster-General,  exploring  the  lines 
of  march,  forming  the  bridges,  the  roads  across  the  marshes, 
and  the  means  of  transport,  and  taking  up  the  positions  for 
the  eneampment  on  the  steppes  for  the  night.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  march  of  the  liussian  army  over  the  steppes 
or  plains,  covered  with  the  enemy’s  light  horse,  tvas  in 
close  columns  surrounded  by  a  waggon  rampart ;  that  is,  the 
waggons  formed  a  hollow  square  two  or  three  rows  in  depth, 
which  the  Tartar  cavalry  could  not  penetrate,  and  within 
which  the  troops  retired  at  night,  or  even  marched  by  day.  On 
the  8th  of  May  1687,  says  tlie  Diary,  the  army  began  their 
march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiew,  in  a  waggon  rampart, 
which  was  557  fathoms  in  breadth,  and  1000  fathoms  in  length. 
The  waggons  were  in  all  about  twenty  thousand.  The  day’s 
march  was  generally  about  eight  or  ten,  the  longest  day’s  march 
about  twenty,  worsts,  —  the  werst  is  two-thirds  of  an  English 
mile  —  and,  in  general,  the  troops  always  advanced  with  the 
waggons,  and  at  night,  or  on  an  alarm  from  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
retired  within  the  waggon  rampart.  To  find  provender  and 
water  for  such  a  multitude  of  animals  was  no  light  care,  although 
the  steppes  in  general  are  grassy  ;  but  in  June,  the  Tartars  had 
set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war, 
to  retreat  to  some  district  behind  the  Dnieper,  where  the  fire 
had  not  reached  the  steppes,  and,  in  order  to  mask  the  re¬ 
treat,  to  send  part  of  the  army  to  attack  the  Turkish  posts  on 
the  Dniej)er.  A  demonstration  against  the  Crimea  itself  was 
considered  hopeless.  The  fire  on  the  steppes  had  been  kindled, 
it  was  suspected,  by  the  Cossack  allies  of  the  Russians  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  attack  of  the  Crimea.  Although  hostile  to  the  Crim 
TarUirs,  the  Cossacks  in  the  Russian  service  foresaw  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  their  own  semi-independence  in  the  subjugation  of 
their  enemies. 

In  these  two  unsuccessful  campaigns.  General  Gordon,  as 
Quartermaster-general,  and  Commander  of  the  advance-divi¬ 
sion,  had  to  direct  the  lines  of  march  over  the  boundless  plain 
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by  the  compass.  The.  country  was  an  ocean  of  grass  without 
any  prominent  objects  to  direct  the  route,  and  SSW.  or  SVV. 
by  the  compass  were  the  directions  for  a  march  of  troops,  as  for  a 
squadron  of  ships  under  sail.  The  construction  of  bridges,  boats, 
rafts,  to  cross  the  numerous  rivers  and  morasses, — the  selection 
of  encampments  in  which  forage,  wood,  and  water,  could  be 
found,  and  in  which  each  division  of  the  army  could  pass  the 
night  within  its  own  waggon  rampart,  and  near  enough  to 
support  its  neighbouring  division  if  attacked, — and  the  supply 
of  the  enormous  number  of  waggons  and  horses  attending  the 
movements  of  an  army  through  a  country  producing  no  grain  or 
food  for  man,  —  were  all  duties  which  devolved  upon  this  active, 
energetic  officer.  It  is  evident  that  he  must  have  been  seconded 
by  the  resources  of  the  country  itself  in  its  ordinary  state.  No 
genius  or  effort  could  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  conveying 
an  army,  for  two  or  three  months,  over  a  country  totally  desert, 
barbarous,  and  destitute  of  the  useful  arts.  Russia  is  usually 
represented  to  us  as  having  been  in  this  uncivilised  state  before 
the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne.  But  a  people 
cannot  be  called  barbarous,  and  altogether  uncivilised,  who  can 
work  in  wood  and  iron,  so  generally,  that  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  wheeled  carriages  could  be  assembled  without  great 
difficulty,  that  bridges,  pontoons,  boats,  could  be  constructed, 
and  all  the  materiel  of  a  large  army  on  a  march  of  many  weeks 
transported  through  a  country  uninhabited,  and  unproductive 
of  grain,  by  the  onlinary  skill  and  Industry  of  the  people.  Such 
a  people  may  wear  beards  and  sheep-skin  jackets,  and  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  use  of  hair-powder  and  satin  small  clothes,  yet, 
although  rough  and  unrefined,  they  are  not  destitute  of  resources 
and  unimprovable.  If  we  consider  all  that  goes  towards  the 
construction  of  a  common  cart-wheel  and  axle,  and  all  the 
combinations  of  arts  and  interests  required  to  call  into  use  a 
waggon  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  we  must  hesitate  in 
deciding  that  the  Russian  people  of  the  17th  century  were  very 
much  behind  the  people  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Germany  of 
the  same  period. 

To  judge  from  some  other  circumstances  casually  mentioned 
in  General  Gordon’s  Diary,  Russia  must  have  been  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  those  countries,  in  his  time,  in  some  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  in  the  institutions  which  promote  and  testify  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Regular  post-office  communications  and  postages  charged 
by  weight,  were  established,  and  not  merely  within  the  Russian 
empire,  but  with  foreign  countries.  Gordon  mentions  in  April 
1690,  that  he  received  letters  by  post  from  his  son  at  Auchlui- 
chries,  and  his  friends  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  dated  in 
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December,  and  forwarded  by  way  of  London  and  Hamburgh, 
and  he  notices  in  his  Diary,  that  the  postage  from  Hamburgh 
to  Moscow  amounted  to  63  altins,  as  the  letters  weighed  7 
solotnik.  The  remittance  of  money  by  bills  of  exchange  was 
perfectly  understood,  and  in  common  use  in  Russia.  These 
are  indications  of  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  society  than 
existed,  at  that  time,  in  many  jiarts  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  laird  of  Auchluichries  would  probably  have  found  it 
more  difficult,  in  his  time,  to  collect  carts,  harness,  horses,  food, 
and  forage,  to  transport  the  materiel  of  war  for  30,000  men,  in 
his  native  county,  Aberdeenshire,  than  in  any  province  of 
similar  extent  within  his  government  of  Kiew  in  Russia.  The 
hard  drinking,  or  excessive  and  brutal  debauchery,  at  convivial 
entertainments,  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Russian  bar¬ 
barism,  was  the  vice  of  the  age,  and  not  j)eculiar  to  Russia.  It 
cannot  be  denied  or  })alliatcd.  "W'e  often  read  in  this  Diary, 
‘  that  Gordon  was  unwell  after  the  debauch  of  yesterday.’ 
Reference  to  such  entertainments  at  which  the  Czar  was  a 
guest  is  common,  and  although  the  dinner-hour  was  early, 
drinking  was  often  continued  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  and  even 
to  an  early  hour  of  the  next  day.  But  this  was  a  custom 
prevalent  in  all  northern  countries  in  that  age,  and  in  Scotland, 
even  when  science  and  literature  were  most  cultivated  and 
flourishing,  half  a  century  ago  hard  drinking  was  common  at 
the  entertainments  of  the  best  society. 

On  the  return  of  the  Russian  army  from  this  second  unsuc¬ 
cessful  campaign  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  rewards  were 
distributed  to  the  higher  officers,  as  if  it  had  been  successful,  in 
order  to  cover  the  failure  of  its  Commander-in-chief,  the 
favourite.  Prince  Golitzin.  Public  opinion  had  its  weight,  even 
in  Russia  in  those  times,  when  a  party  was  growing  up  against 
the  Regent  and  her  minister.  The  military  rewards  of  those 
days  do  not  appear  to  us  very  magniticent.  A  piece  of 
velvet  to  the  generals,  a  piece  of  moreen  to  the  colonels,  a  piece 
of  damask  to  the  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors,  a  piece  of 
taffeta  to  the  captain,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns,  each  piece  large 
enough  for  some  garment  or  useful  purpose,  were  the  usual 
rewards  for  services  in  the  field.  On  some  occasions,  sables 
and  other  furs  were  bestowed,  like  gold  snuft’-boxes  at  a 
later  period,  as  tokens  of  distinguished  favour,  to  be  converted 
into  cash.  The  presentation  by  the  Czar  himself  of  a  cup 
of  brandy  to  the  officer  he  delighted  to  honour,  was  a  great 
distinction.  Gordon,  besides  all  the  other  marks  of  favour, 
I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  command  of  a  full  Gene- 

•  ral  in  the  service,  and,  by  the  same  ukase,  he  was,  as  a  special 
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honour,  to  be  addressed,  in  future,  in  speaking  or  writing  to 
him,  in  the  third  personal  pronoun  He,  instead  of  the  second 
You  ;  and  in  designating  him,  the  word  Witsch  was  to  be 
added  to  his  father’s  name  John,  in  Russian  Ivan,  so  that  in 
future  he  was  to  be  called  Patrick  Ivanowitsch,  instead  of,  or 
in  addition  to,  the  surname  of  Gordon. 

There  were,  during  these  transactions,  two  Czars,  nominally, 
on  the  Russian  throne,  viz.,  Peter  Alexiowitsch,  better  known 
to  us  as  Peter  the  Great,  and  Ivan  his  elder  brother  by  a  prior 
marriage  of  their  father.  They  were  both  crowned,  in  1682, 
joint  Czars  of  all  the  Russias.  Ivan  was  in  a  state  of  confirmed 
idiotcy,  and  Peter,  at  that  time,  was  only  ten  years  of  age. 
The  Princess  Sophia,  the  full  sister  of  Ivan,  and  half  sister  of 
Peter,  was  nominated  their  guardian  and  co-partner  in  the 
government,  and,  with  her  favourite  and  prime-minister.  Prince 
Golitzin,  ruled  in  all  afliairs  as  sole  Regent,  although  the  names 
of  Ivan  and  Peter  were  annexed  to  all  decrees.  A  strong  and 
increasing  party,  however,  among  the  nobility  was  secretly 
opiKJScd  to  the  weak,  yet  despotic  rule  of  the  Princess  and  her 
favourite.  In  August  1689,  Gordon  writes  in  his  Diary,  ‘there 
‘  are  rumours  abroad  not  safe  to  be  uttered.’  The  rupture 
between  the  young  Czar  Peter  and  the  Princess  Sophia  had 
come  to  a  crisis.  The  Czar  Peter  unexpectedly  left  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Moscow,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Troitzka, 
a  few  miles  distant,  and  issued  an  order  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Strelltzer,  and  of  the  other  regiments  of  the 
garrison  of  Moscow,  of  which  General  Gordon  w'as  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  to  join  him  there,  with  their  troops.  The 
Princess  Sophia  forbade  them  to  obey  this  order,  and  issued  a 
special  instruction  to  General  Gordon  to  the  same  effect.  On 
the  4th  of  September,  however,  a  second  order  from  the  young 
Czar  Peter  was  received  by  the  foreign  officers  in  command 
of  regiments  at  Moscow,  to  appear  immediately  with  their 
forces  at  Troitzka.  These  officers,  and  Gordon  as  their  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  were  masters  of  the  situation,  for  they  alone 
had  disciplined  troops  at  their  command  ready  to  act.  General 
Gordon  and  the  foreign  officers  under  him  represented  to  the 
Princess  Sophia  that  tliey  would  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  would 
deserve  to  lose  their  heads,  if  they  disobeyed  so  positive  an  order 
from  the  Czar  Peter,  and  they  marched  at  once.  General  Gordon 
with  his  own  regiment  the  first,  to  Troitzka.  This  movement 
of  Gordon,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  decided  the 
struggle  for  power  between  the  Princess  Sophia  with  her 
favourite  Golitzin,  and  the  young  Czar  Peter. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  on  taking  his  side  on  this  occasion. 
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Gordon  may  have  remembered  that  he  was  threatened  with  being 
reduced  to  tlie  ranks,  and  banished  to  Siberia,  by  the  Princess 
and  her  insolent  favourite,  and  may  not  have  been  sorry  that 
his  revenge  followed  the  simple  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
Czar.  The  game  was  unquestionably  in  his  hands,  and  the 
Czar  appears  to  have  always  remembered  his  obligation  to 
General  Gordon  at  that  important  crisis.  It  was  not  merely 
esteem  and  regard,  but  the  sentiment  of  friendship,  as  between 
equals,  that  Peter  the  Great  showed,  on  many  occasions, 
towards  General  Gordon.  The  editor  of  the  Diary  gives  us, 
as  an  entry  in  it  of  the  26th  July  1690, — 

‘  This  morning  at  six  o’clock,  Gordon  had  a  severe  colic  which 
continued  for  four  hours,  with  violent  retching  and  diarrhoea.  The 
Czar  himself  came  to  the  room  where  Gordon  lay,  and  promised  to 
send  him  some  medicine  as  soon  as  he  could  ride  back  to  Kolomen- 
skay,  and  which  came  about  one  o’clock,  and  relieved  Gordon  so 
much  that  at  three  o’clock  he  was  able  to  mount  his  horse,  and  ride  to 
Kolomcnskay,  a  distance  of  fourteen  worsts.’ 

On  many  other  occasions,  we  find  notices  of  the  same  personal 
interest  and  intimacy.  There  are  almost  daily  entries  in 
Gordon’s  Diary  of  the  Czar  Peter  dining  with  him,  or  with 
General  Le  Fort,  or  of  those  two  friends  and  favourites  being 
sent  for  to  dine  with  his  Majesty.  Le  Fort,  by  whom  many  of 
the  Czar’s  plans  tvere  executed,  had  married  a  sister  of  General 
Gordon’s  wife,  and  the  two  brothers  in  law  acted  together,  with 
great  cordiality,  in  promoting  the  schemes  of  their  sovereign. 

The  Czar  appears  to  have  made  his  first  essay  in  ship-building 
and  navigation,  in  the  year  1690,  on  a  lake  at  Perislav,  about 
^  sixty  miles  from  Moscow,  where  he  had  built  some  yachts,  and 

cruised  about  with  Generals  Gordon,  Le  Fort,  and  some  of  his 
nobles,  in  an  ocean  of  his  own,  of  about  six  leagues  in  length, 
by  about  three  in  breadth.  In  1694,  the  naval  equipment 
was  so  far  augmented,  that  General  Gordon  was  appointed 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Archangel,  and  provide  all  naval  requisites,  vessels  included, 
for  a  cruise  on  salt-water.  lie  writes  to  his  correspondent  in 
London  to  send  a  ship  with  a  ‘jovial  captain,’  and  a  cargo  of 
naval  stores,  to  meet  the  Czar  and  the  Russian  fleet  at  Arch¬ 
angel.  This  naval  expedition  consisted  of  twenty-two  river 
barges,  one  for  the  Great  Skipper  (the  Czar),  one  for  each  of 
the  Adinirds,  and  the  others  for  the  mess,  the  kitchen,  the 
servants,  and  the  provisions  —  and  set  out  from  Wologda,  a 
town  upon  a  branch  of  the  Dwina,  which  falls  into  that  great 
river  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  The  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  port  of  Arch- 
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angel  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  In  ten  days  of  river 
navigation  down  the  stream,  through  a  country  in  general 
cultivated,  and  thickly  studded  Avith  villages,  the  expedition 
arrived  at  Archangel,  and  was  reshipped  into  sea-going  vessels, 
which  the  Czar  had  ordered  to  be  built  at  that  port.  The 
*  jovial  English  captains  ’  of  the  store-ships  from  London  had 
arrived,  ^me  weeks  were  passed  by  the  little  squadron  in 
cruising,  running  aground,  drinking  and  feasting,  among  the 
islands  and  sand-banks  at  the  mouths  of  the  Dwina,  and  in 
the  White  Sea.  The  Czar  Peter  acquired,  on  this  excursion, 
his  first  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  ships  and  ship-building, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  Holland.  In 
September,  the  expedition  returned,  by  the  same  river  naviga¬ 
tion,  to  Wologda  and  Moscow. 

In  the  following  year,  viz.,  in  February  1695,  we  find  Gor¬ 
don  in  consultation  about  the  routes  of  the  army  to  the  Don 
and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  and,  in  March,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Tambov,  in  command  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Kussian  army.  The  details  of  every  day’s  march,  halt,  and 
encampment,  of  the  impediments  from  rivers,  marshes,  wants 
of  food,  forage,  and  water,  are  given  in  the  original  Diary. 
Want  of  horses  for  the  transport  service  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  was  the  principal  impediments  to  the  advance  of  the 
army.  Horses  were  not  scarce,  but,  so  early  in  spring,  there 
was  no  grass  for  them  on  the  steppes,  and  they  were  weak  and 
totally  useless  from  starvation  during  the  winter.  Out  of  400 
horses  brought  in  by  the  peasantry,  scarcely  four,  he  says, 
were  fit  for  service ;  and,  by  another  entry,  we  find  that  out 
of  180  horses,  only  thirty-two  were  serviceable.  The  trans¬ 
port  service  for  his  division  of  10,000  men  required  3,722 
waggons,  although  he  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale  all  that 
were  merely  for  accommodation  of  the  staff  and  officers,  and  this 
number  did  not  include  the  waggons  of  sutlers  and  camp- 
followers.  The  waggons  had  to  keep  up  with  the  troops  on 
the  march,  because  the  cavalry  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars  were 
8uj)erior  to  the  Cossacks  of  the  Russian  army,  and  commanded 
the  steppes.  In  the  160  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this 
Russian  army  marched  from  ^loscow  to  Asof,  the  routes,  no 
doubt,  have  been  explored,  the  troops  have  no  longer  to  be 
guided  in  their  line  of  march  by  the  {)oints  of  the  compass,  the 
8tep|)e8  are  no  longer  8wept  by  hostile  and  superior  cavalry, 
waggon-ramparts  are  not  required,  and  bridges  or  ferry-boats 
are  provided ;  but  the  transport  service,  owing  to  the  heavier 
materiel  of  modern  warfare,  the  greater  amount  and  Aveight  of 
artillery  and  ammunition,  cannot  be  less  than  in  General  Got- 
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don’s  time,  and  the  physical  difficulties  of  want  of  forage  in 
spring,  and  want  of  effective  condition  of  the  winter-starved 
horses,  until  grass  clothes  the  steppes,  must  now,  as  in  (ieneral 
Gordon’s  campaign,  be  the  great  and  insurmountable  impedi¬ 
ment  to  military  movement.  In  the  campaign  of  1855  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  said,  on  high  authority,  to  have  sacrificed  250,000  oxen 
and  horses,  chiefly  taken  from  the  peasantry.  General  Gordon’s 
march  from  Kiew  and  Tambov,  where  the  troops  were  assembled, 
to  Tschcrkask  or  Asof,  on  the  Don,  was  not  accomplished 
until  the  2l6t  of  June.  The  daily  record  of  this  campaign 
affords  much  Instruction,  or  matter  for  reflection,  to  the  military 
man.  Some  of  the  circumstances  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  late  campaigns.  The  conduct  of  the  Turks  at  Asof 
was  similar  to  their  defence  of  Silistria  and  of  Kars.  The 
Turkish  garrison  consisted  only  of  3000  men,  the  Russian  army 
of  three  divisions,  each  of  10,000  men,  besides  3000  Cossacks; 
yet  the  garrison  maintained  their  fortress.  The  measures  of 
the  Russian  army  in  the  attack  were  remarkably  similar 
to  the  measures  of  the  English  army  in  the  attack  of  the 
Redan  at  Sebastopol.  It  was  resolved  to  storm  the  city. 
General  Gordon  in  vain  protested  that  the  trenches  were  not 
carried  near  enough  to  the  enemy’s  defences  —  being  from 
forty  or  fifty  fathoms  distant  —  to  give  shelter  to  the  storm¬ 
ing  party  in  advancing,  or  cover  if  they  should  be  forced 
to  retreat.  The  result  was  the  same  as  at  the  Redan  of  Se¬ 
bastopol  —  repulse  and  slaughter.  The  Russian  army  had 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Asof,  and  retreat  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  or  Generalissimo,  of  this 
army  was  Alexis  Semonowitsch  Schein,  who  was  also  com¬ 
mander  of  one  division  of  it.  General  Gordon,  who  acted  as 
the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  army,  commanded  another 
division,  and  General  Le  Fort  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
engineer,  and  commanded  a  third  division.  The  result  of  this 
campaign  of  1695  was  not  encouraging;  but,  both  on  the 
advance  and  on  the  retreat.  General  Gordon  established  for¬ 
tified  posts  in  commanding  |M)sition8,  to  serve  as  a  base  of  future 
operations.  In  the  eanipaign  of  the  following  year,  the  army 
was  reassembled  in  March,  and  in  June  renewed  the  siege  of 
Asof.  General  Gordon’s  measures  in  this  campaign  of  1696 
were  so  successful,  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  Turks  capitulated, 
and  old  Asof  or  Tscherkask  was  surrendered  to  the  Russian  army, 
and  a  new  fortress  was  constructed  in  a  more  favourable  position. 

In  1697,  Peter  the  Great  began  his  travels  to  the  European 
courts,  and  left  General  Schein  and  General  Gordon  joint 
administrators  of  all  the  military  affairs  of  the  empire.  Soon 
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after  the  Czar’s  departure,  Gordon  set  out  for  Asof  with  a 
strong  division  of  the  army,  to  place  the  fortresses  on  the  Don 
and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  which  he  had  planned  and  commenced  the 
year  before,  out  of  all  danger  from  any  attack  of  the  Turks. 
He  proceeded  to  Taganrog,  which,  by  special  order  from  the 
Czar,  he  fortified  strongly.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  he 
relieved  the  troops  on  the  Dnieper  and  in  the  Ukraine  from  a 
threatened  attack  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars ;  and,  by  his  sci¬ 
ence  and  skill,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  maritime  supre¬ 
macy  of  Russia  in  the  Buxine  and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  which  the 
arms  of  the  Western  Powers  and  the  victorious  conditions  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris  have  just  wrested  from  the  Russian  Empire. 

General  Gordon’s  services  at  home  were  not  less  important. 
In  1698,  he  quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  Strelitzer  troops. 
They  appear  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  Janissaries  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  —  a  kind  of  Pretorian  band  with  peculiar 
rights  and  privileges,  as  the  body-guards  of  the  Czars,  brave, 
but  with  lax  discipline,  formidable  to  the  government,  and 
jealous  of  the  regular  troops  formed  by  Gordon  and  other 
foreign  officers,  and  under  his  command.  They  had  marched 
from  the  frontier  of  Lithuania,  where  they  had  been  quartered 
in  consequence  of  apprehended  disturbance  from  Poland,  and 
had  approached,  on  the  17th  of  June,  within  forty  or  fifty 
wersts  of  Moscow.  Generals  Schein  and  Gordon  met  them 
with  a  considerable  force  of  regiments  which  Gordon  had  been 
forming  at  Moscow.  Gordon  went  alone  to  the  lines  of  the 
rebels,  expostulated  with  them,  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to 
return  to  their  duty,  but  without  success.  Next  day  he  re¬ 
peated  the  attempt,  but  it  was  equally  unavailing.  He  re¬ 
turned,  held  a  council  of  war,  and  without  more  delay,  attacked 
the  insurgents  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  and,  before 
evening,  the  Strelitzcrs  were  annihilated,  and  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Russian  Czars  was  established.  The  Sieur  de 
Villebois  in  his  most  curious  Memoirs  says,  ‘  Sur  I’avis  qu’il 
‘  avait  eu  des  Strclitz,  Gordon,  se  mit  a  la  tete  de  1 2,000 
*  etrangers  ou  reputes  tels,  avec  lesquels  il  alia  audevant  d’un 
‘  detacheinent  de  10,000  hommes,  qu’il  surprit,  battit,  et  dont  il 
‘  fit  un  tel  carnage  que  7000  resterent  sur  la  place  et  les  3000 
‘  autres  se  sauverent  dans  differentes  provinces.’  Gordon  then 
surrounded  and  decimated  a  second  body  of  the  Strelitz ;  but 
Peter  thinking  their  sentence  too  mild,  ordered  2000  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  to  be  hung  and  the  other  5000  to  be  beheaded,  which 
was  done  in  his  Majesty’s  presence.  General  Gordon  enjoyed 
but  for  a  few  months  the  honour  of  the  achievement.  He  died 
after  a  short  illness,  in  November  1699,  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
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Kusslas  watchinjT  and  weeping  over  the  death-bed,  and  closing 
the  eyes  of  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchluichries. 

General  Gordon  is  forgotten  equally  in.  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  and  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  —  sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.  He  was  twice  married  to  ladies  of  Dutch  or  German 
families,  the  daughters  of  officers  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
had  three  sons,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  grown  up.  The 
sons  turned  out  ill,  or,  at  least,  did  not  prosper  in  Russia,  and 
were  lost  sight  of.  One  daughter  was  married  to  a  Russian, 
and  her  descendants,  also,  were  mingled  and  lost  in  the  mass  of 
the  Russian  jiojiulation.  The  other  daughter  married  a  Colonel 
Strasburg  in  the  Russian  service,  and,  on  his  death,  came  with 
her  children  to  live  with  her  father,  and  afterwards  married  a 
relation,  Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  a  major  in  General  Gor¬ 
don’s  regiment.  Alexander  Gordon,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  Scotland,  returned,  in  1711,  to  his  patrimonial  estate  of 
Achintour  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  died  in  1752.  He  had  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  Major-general  in  the  Russian  service.  He 
w’as  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  published  a  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great,  which  was  translated  into  German.  A  Life  of 
General  Gordon  from  1684  to  1698,  probably  by  the  same 
author,  was  published  in  English,  but  the  book  is  very  scarce, 
and  wc  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it.  Several  works  con¬ 
cerning  General  Gordon  and  his  campaigns  have  appeared  in 
the  Russian  language,  being  translations  into  Russian  of  Strit- 
ter’s  mutilated  translation  into  German  of  General  Gordon’s 
original  Diary  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  his  times.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editors  of  the  work  before  us,  M.  the 
Prince  Obolenski  and  Dr.  Posselt,  have  not  published  this  im¬ 
portant  Diary  to  a  later  date  than  1695 ;  for  during  the  four 
years,  from  1695  to  1699,  in  which  the  Russian  empire  was  ex¬ 
tended  to,  and  established  on,  the  Don,  the  sea  of  Asof,  the 
Euxine,  and  was  secured  from  internal  military  insurrection,  he 
was  the  commander-in-chief,  the  counsellor,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Peter  the  Great,  developing  and  executing  plans  devised  by, 
and  only  known  to,  himself  and  the  Czar.  In  the  second  volume 
of  this  work,  published  in  1851,  two  years  after  the  first  volume, 
the  editors  promise  a  third  volume  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  containing  the  remaining  and  most  intjwrtant  portion  of 
Gordon’s  Diary  from  1695  to  1699,  and  also  much  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  pro- 
ml^e  has  been  fulfilled,  or  whether  the  political  considerations 
and  agitation  which  the  Russian  aggression  upon  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  beginning,  in  1852,  to  awaken  throughout  Eurojai, 
may  have  suspended  the  publication.  It  is  but  justice  to 
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the  Russian  government  to  state  that  every  assistance  was 
given  to  the  editors  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  both  by 
access  to  such  of  the  volumes  of  the  manuscript  as  were  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Moscow,  and  by  searching  for,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  such  of  the  volumes  of  the  manuscript  as  were  in  the 
possession  of  private  persons.  The  government  encouraged  the 
translation  into  Russian  of  Strltter’s  German  version  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  Diary,  as  a  useful  hand-book  for  the  army  and  public 
functionaries.  It  would  be  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the 
important  services  rendered  by  this  remarkable  officer  to  the 
imperial  dynasty  of  Russia,  if  the  Russian  government  would 
now  publish  this  Diary  or  autobiography  in  its  original  Scottish 
dialect  or  Aberdeenshire  brogue,  retaining  the  valuable  notes 
and  explanations  that  Prince  Obolenski  and  Dr.  Fosselt  have 
appended  to  it. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  London  in  the  olden  Time.  By  William 
Newton.  London;  1855. 

2.  Post  Offi  ce  London  Directory.  London:  1856. 

3.  Reports  and  Tables  relating  to  the  Census  of  1851.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Census  Commissioners  in  1851-2-3-4. 

4.  The  Food  of  London ;  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  varieties 
and  supply  of  Food  for  a  community  of  ttco  millions  and  a 
half.  By  George  Dodd.  London:  1856. 

^PiiE  growth  of  a  great  city  is  one  among  the  many  curious 
though  unmarked  characteristics  of  the  progress  of  society 
—  unmarked  because  the  changes  are  made,  not  suddenly,  but 
by  the  addition  of  units  to  thousands.  As  the  brothers  and 
sisters  who  assemble  around  a  domestic  fireside  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  advance  of  each  of  them  from  childhood  to  ado¬ 
lescence,  because  the  change  affects  equally  the  observer  and  the 
observed ;  as  those  who  dwell  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak 
scarcely  heed  its  annual  growth  —  so  do  the  inhabitants  of  a 
gradually  extending  city  fail  to  detect  the  dally  increase  which 
is  going  on  around  them.  The  amount  of  this  increase  on 
any  day,  in  any  week,  or  even  in  any  month,  is  too  small  to 
attract  attention ;  the  London  of  to-day,  to  him  who  resides 
in  it,  is  the  same  as  the  London  of  last  week ;  for  it  is  only 
after  years  have  passed  that  the  small  increments  accumulate 
to  a  total  of  appreciable  magnitude.  Say  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  central  part  of  a  growing  city  seeks  a  field- walk,  be- 
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yond  its  noisy,  trading,  smoky,  crowded  limits :  no  one  week 
or  month  presents  any  obstacles  to  his  progress  very  different 
from  those  which  existed  in  the  preceding  week  or  month; 
but  let  him  glance  back  to  his  experience  in  early  years  — 
let  the  man  recall  the  half-holiday  gambols  of  the  boy — 
and  what  is  then  the  picture?  The  old  familiar  field  is  cut 
up ;  the  favourite  blackberry  hedge  is  cut  down ;  the  path 
along  the  mill-stream  is  closed;  the  well-remembered  wind¬ 
mill  has  given  place  to  a  railway-station;  the  footway  across 
the  waving  corn  is  no  more ;  the  stream  in  which  he  bathed  is 
bordered  by  terraces  and  villas ;  the  turnpike  is  gone ;  the  little 
country  alehouse  at  the  corner  has  become  a  splendid  gin- 
palace  ;  the  cricket  field  has  been  covered  by  a  Building  Society 
with  poverty-stricken  houses ;  the  green  lane  has  probably  be¬ 
come  ‘Victoria  Street,  leading  to  Albert  Square indeed  the 
change  is  almost  oppressively  palpable,  when  the  recollections 
of  boyish  years  are  thus  appeal^  to. 

The  Metropolis  of  England  naturally  takes  the  lead  in  the 
manifestation  of  such  phenomena,  by  its  enormous  dimensions, 
vast  accumulation  of  houses,  and  numerous  population.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  be  true,  as  some  authorities  have  asserted, 
that  Moscow,  before  the  conflagration  of  1812,  covered  more 
ground  than  London,  on  account  of  the  large  gardens  attached 
to  the  principal  houses,  —  it  is  nearly  certain  that  no  other 
city  covers  forty  square  miles  of  area ;  and  it  is  still  less  dis¬ 
putable  that  no  other  city  presents  so  dense  a  mass  of  buildings 
as  London.  Curious,  too,  is  it  to  observe  that  the  elasticity, 
the  expansibility,  of  this  metropolis  attracted  the  attention  of 
observers  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  at  present  —  witness  Freeman’s  Epigram  on  ‘  London’s  Pro- 
‘  gress.’ 

‘  Why  how  now,  Babell,  whither  wou’dst  thou  build  ? 

I  see  old  Holborne,  Charing  Crosse,  the  Strand, 

Are  goin?  to  St.  Giles  his  in  the  Field ; 

Saint  Katerne,  she  takes  Wapping  by  the  hand. 

And  Hogsden  will  to  Hy-gate  ere ’t  be  long. 

London  is  got  a  great  way  from  the  streame  ;  i 
I  think  she  means  to  go  to  Islington, 

To  eate  a  messe  of  strawberries  and  creame.’ 

The  citty’s  sure  in  progresse  I  surmise, 

Or  going  to  revell  in  some  disorder 
Without  the  walles,  without  the  liberties. 

Where  she  need  fear  nor  mayor  nor  recorder.* 

Freeman  doubtless  considered  that  this  was  pleasant  banter, 
called  forth  by  tho  rapidly  increasing  dimensions  of  London ; 
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but  he  probably  little  dreamed  how  nearly  the  most  extravagant 
of  his  guesses  would  be  realised — nay,  how  much  overpassed — 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Although  a  Map  of  London  may,  to  the  eye,  illustrate  better 
than  any  tabulated  pages  the  growth  of  the  Metropolis,  there 
are  nevertheless  two  other  sources  of  information  which  afford 
curious  evidence  on  this  matter.  These  are,  first,  the  whole 
group  of  Directories^  in  all  their  wide  diversities  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  curious  details  and  tables  furnished  by  the  Census  Com¬ 
missioners.  A  directory  of  London  is  in  some  sense  a  memoir 
of  the  Map  of  London — but  only  to  a  limited  degree ;  for  the 
maps  extend  much  farther  back  than  the  directories,  while  the 
descriptions  were  yet  earlier  than  the  maps. 

Before  the  construction  of  maps  in  the  Tudor  times,  the  extent 
of  London  could  be  arrived  at  only  inferentially  from  scattered 
notices,  few  and  indefinite.  If  the  speculations  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  were  correct — and  there  are  not  wanting  many  evi¬ 
dences  in  support  of  his  opinion — that  the  whole  of  the  valley 
comprised  between  Camberwell  and  the  Essex  hills  was  at  one 
period  a  great  frith  or  estuary  of  the  sea,  a  natural  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  the  locality  of  the  original  metropolis  of 
England.  A  spot  just  below  London  would  in  that  case  be 
practically  the  mouth  of  the  Thames' — all  below  or  eastward  of 
this  limit  being  sea  rather  than  river,  salt  water  rather  than 
fresh.  There  is,  too,  sufficient  elevation  in  the  ground,  at  this 
point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  to  render  it  suitable  as 
a  place  of  defence,  and  afterwards  as  the  locality  for  a  busy 
town.  To  archaeologists  and  philologists  must  be  left  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  whether  the  word  ‘  London’  implies  *  town 
‘  in  a  wood,’  ‘  populous  town,’  ‘  town  in  a  plain,’  ‘  ship  town,’  or 
any  other  characteristic  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  hy¬ 
pothesis:  whether  London,  in  short,  before  the  Roman  times,  was 
really  a  considerable  town,  or  only  a  grouping  of  houses  around 
a  landing  place  for  craft  ascending  and  descending  the  river.  At 
best  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
huts  upon  a  dry  spot  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  or  upon  a 
cleared  space  in  a  wood,  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  earthen 
defences.  A  probable  surmise  is,  that  ante-Roman  London 
could  not  have  extended  further  than  the  Tower  on  the  east, 
Dowgate  on  the  west,  and  Lombard  and  Fenchurch  Streets 
on  the  north — using  the  familiar  modern  designations  of  these 
places.  Immediately  beyond  these  limits,  was  unquestionably 
much  fenny  land ;  and  on  the  north  a  large  forest,  part  of 
which  remained  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  During  the  b\x. 
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hundred  years  of  Roman  influence  in  Britain,  London  must 
have  extended  widely — how  widely  we  shall  hardly  know  until 
a  dozen  more  new  broad  streets  shall  have  been  constructed  ; 
for  the  digging  up  of  old  foundations  is  every  year  furnishing 
additional  proof  of  the  town-building  powers  of  that  remark¬ 
able  people. 

Let  the  "Wall  of  London  have  been  constructed  at  what 
period  it  may,  it  tells  little  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
Metropolis  even  at  that  time ;  for  neither  was  it  essential  that 
the  whole  of  the  included  area  should  be  built  upon  and  inhab¬ 
ited,  nor  that  the  exterior  belt  of  country  should  remain  unoc¬ 
cupied.  But,  without  going  back  to  those  dusky  times,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  London  was  regarded  as  a  mighty 
city  centuries  ago —  mighty  in  wealth,  size,  and  influence. 

The  English  sovereigns  in  the  Tudor  ages  viewed  with  un¬ 
easiness  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  the  same 
feeling  disturbed  some  of  the  Stuarts.  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  all  made  attempts  to  stay  its  growth.  Elizabeth 
issued  a  proclamation  in  1580,  forbidding  the  construction  of 
any  but  large  and  fine  houses  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
city.  One  of  the  quaint  conceits  of  King  James  was,  that 
‘  the  growth  of  the  Capital  resembleth  that  of  the  head  of 

*  a  ricketty  child,  in  which  an  excessive  influx  of  humours 

*  draineth  and  impoverisheth  the  extremities,  and  at  the  same 

*  time  generateth  distemper  in  the  overloaded  parts.’  And 
Charles  I.,  in  certain  of  his  proclamations,  forbade  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  additional  inmates  in  houses  already  existing.  All 
such  repressive  means,  however,  were  powerless ;  the  land  owners 
and  leaseholders  broke  the  rules,  built  new  houses,  paid  the 
fines,  and  threw  the  burden  upon  the  rental. 

The  topography  of  the  metropolis  in  the  Tudor  ages  has 
lately  been  presented  to  view  in  an  elaborate  manner  by  Mr. 
William  Newton,  author  of  a  ‘  Display  of  Heraldry ;  ’  a  map 
and  a  memoir  being  employed  to  illustrate  each  other,  and  the 
two  together  serving  as  a  picture  of  London  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The 
map  is  on  an  ample  scale,  measuring  about  5  feet  by  3 ;  and 
the  memoir  accompanying  it  occupies  120  folio  pages.  For 
ecclesiastical,  as  contradistinguished  from  commercial  purposes, 
this  map  possesses  great  value,  as  it  indicates  the  localities  of 
all  the  churches  and  monasteries  then  existing  in  and  near 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark;  but  in  truth  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  include  public  buildings  and  places  of  all  kinds.  The 
trustworthiness  of  such  a  revival  or  ‘  restoration’  must  of  course 
dc|)end  on  the  industry  and  sagacity  with  which  old  authorities 
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have  been  consulted ;  these  authorities  were  views  as  well  as 
maps ;  for  the  result  of  Mr.  Newton’s  labours  is  a  pictorial 
map,  a  bird’s-eye  view,  a  compromise  between  a  picture  and 
a  plan,  sufficing  to  convey  a  notion  of  architectural  appearance 
as  well  as  relative  position. 

‘  In  laying  down  this  map,’  the  author  states,  ‘  which  purports  to 
represent  the  metropolis  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
before  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  the  accurate  survey  taken 
by  John  Roque  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  published  in 
twenty-five  sheets  by  Pine  and  Tierney,  has  been  used  as  a  basis,  by 
the  aid  of  which  almost  every  ancient  locality  of  note  may  be  traced, 
and  in  some  instances  their  exact  limits  determined.  In  cases  where 
this  could  not  satisfactorily  be  done,  considerable  assistance  has  been 
derived  from  the  old  and  rare  map  of  London,  by  John  Ogilvy, 
gentleman,  published  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  build¬ 
ings  of  monastic  origin  having  since  the  Reformation  in  great  part 
disappeared,  it  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  this  work  to  point  out 
as  correctly  as  may  be  their  true  situations ;  and  in  most  instances, 
if  not  in  all,  it  is  believed  that  their  position,  extent,  and  general 
appearance  at  the  period  assigned  to  our  map  are  rendered  with 
fidelity.’ 

The  authorities  for  the  general  architectural  appearance  of 
the  buildings  represented  in  this  bird’s-eye  map  were,  of  course, 
other  than  the  above. 

‘  As  an  accessory  authority  for  the  constructive  features  of  the 
buildings  in  general,  the  original  large  print  by  Radulphus  Aggas, 
entitled  “  Civitas  Londinum,  anno  Doi  mdlx.,”  has  been  taken,  which, 
though  extremely  rude  in  delineation,  and  sadly  distorted  as  to  pro¬ 
portionate  distances,  is  acknowledged  to  exhibit,  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy,  the  principal  places  existing  in  and  about  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  addition  to  this  the  curious  and 
very  accurate,  though  small,  representation  of  London,  by  Hofnagle, 
published  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1572,  by  Braun  and  Hogen- 
berguin,  has  been  consulted.  Also  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  purporting  to  be  an  accurate  representation  of  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  as  they  appeared  a.  d.  1543,  by  An¬ 
thony  Van  der  Wyngrerde.  And,  lastly,  a  plan  of  London  in  the 
British  Museum,  made  by  order  of  government  immediately  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  showing  the  exact  sites  of  all  the  churches  as 
they  stood  previous  to  that  calamitous  event.’ 

The  map  thus  produced  by  an  eclectic  process  from  old 
materials  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  histories,  chronicles,  to¬ 
pographies,  and  memoirs  of  those  days.  It  reveals  to  us  not 
merely  the  relative  localities,  but  also  the  architectural  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  homes  of  the  great  and  the  temples  of  the  religious 
—  the  royal  residences  at  Westminster  and  Whitehall,  the 
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baronial  palaces  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  pleasant 
gardens  on  the  river  margin  of  the  White  Friars  and  Black 
Friars’  precincts,  the  stately  Baynard’s  Castle  between  Puddle 
Dock  and  Paul’s  Wharf,  &c.  Then,  away  from  the  busy  hum 
of  men,  in  cloistered  seclusion  and  peace,  we  find  the  Abbey  of 
Grace  in  East  Smithfield,  the  Monastery  of  the  Crutched  Friars 
near  Tower  Hill,  St.  Katherine’s  Hospital  below  the  Tojwer, 
the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  near  Aldgate,  the  Holywell 
Nunnery  near  Norton  Folgate,  Bethlehem  Hospital  at  Bishops- 
gate,  the  Augustine  Friary  in  the  present  Austin  Friars,  the 
Carthusian  Friary,  better  known  in  these  days  as  the  Charter 
House,  the  Clerkenwell  Nunnery  and  the  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Giles’s  Hospital  in  the 
‘  village  of  St.  Giles,’  and  a  number  of  other  religious  houses. 

So  far  as  the  object  of  the  present  Article  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Newton’s  ingenious  and  laborious  map  is  valuable  in  showing 
how  many  '.important  buildings,  now  buried  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Metropolis,  were  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  strictly 
suburban,  either  bounded  on  all  sides  by  fields  and  gardens, 
or  abutting  on  one  side  only  on  the  mass  of  structures  con¬ 
stituting  busy  London.  Adopting  the  reign  of  that  monarch 
as  a  starting  point,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  simplest 
mode  of  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  London  is  by  com- 
p.arlng  maps  published  at  various  intervals  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  In  the  Map  of  London  for  the  year  1560, 
re-engraved  by  Virtue  long  afterwards,  the  field-margin  round 
the  labyrinth  of  houses  determines  the  practical  limit  of  the 
Metropolis.  Here,  with  the  love  of  quaint  effect  so  often  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  old  map- engravers, — a  laundress  is  seen  hanging 
out  clothes  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  group  of 
houses  between  the  Haymarkct  and  Leicester  Square ;  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  with  a  little  boy  and  a  little  dog,  are  enjoying 
the  country  air  in  the  field  called  the  Long  Acre ;  three  laun¬ 
dresses  arc  busily  employed  in  their  vocation  in  the  meadows, 
now  densely  inhabited  but  still  known  as  Bunhill  Fields ;  se¬ 
veral  toxopholites  are  engaged  in  archery  practice  in  Spital 
Fields ;  while  Southwark  has  its  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting 
theatres  not  far  removed  from  rural  walks  and  shady  bowers. 
And  these  fields,  thus  encircling  the  busy  city,  are  not  merely 
annular  green  belts,  bits  of  vei^ure  in  the  midst  of  houses : 
they  are,  in  all  fair  language,  open  country,  suggestive  of  a  plea¬ 
sant,  healthy  w'alk  to  the  distant  villages  of  Stepney,  Hoxton, 
Pancras,  Marylebone,  or  Tyburn.  In  a  Map  of  Westminster, 
dated  1610,  the  green  grass  begins  just  beyond  the  village  of 
Charing  or  Charing-Cross ;  insomuch  that  St.  Martin’s  is 
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really  *  in  the  fields.’  A  Map  of  Middlesex,  of  the  same  date, 
shows  very  curiously  the  absorbent  power  of  the  Metropolis ; 
for  the  isolated  villages  and  hamlets,  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  London,  dot  the  map  as  thickly  as  the  never-to-be- 
wholly-discovered  planetoids  adorn  the  space  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Not  only  are  Kensington,  Bayswater, 
Kilburn,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Holloway,  Kingsland,  Hack¬ 
ney,  far  out  in  the  peaceful  country  regions;  but  Clcrken- 
wcll  and  Shoreditch  are  both  clearly  suburban ;  Totten  Court 
is  a  manor  house  surrounded  by  gardens ;  St.  Gylles  is  unmis- 
takeably  ‘  in  the  fields  ’ ;  and  Knightsbridge  is  represented  by  a 
country  bridge  over  a  river  of  respectable  dimensions.  A  map 
representing  the  fortifications  of  London,  as  ordered  by  the  Par¬ 
liamentarians  in  1642,  exhibits  a  series  of  bulwarks,  hornworks, 
breast-works,  and  forts,  extending  by  way  of  Gravel  Lane, 
Whitechapel,  Brick  Lane,  Shoreditch,  St.  John  Street,  the 
site  of  the  British  Museum,  St.  Giles’s  Potind  —  all  at  that 
time  distinctly  beyond  the  limits  of  London.  The  Great  Fire 
in  1 666  led  to  the  production  of  many  maps  of  London,  one  of 
which  —  a  curiosity  in  its  way  —  was  published  by  De  Wit  at 
Amsterdam ;  it  represents  London  as  it  appeared  immediately 
after  the  fire ;  and  is  ornamented  with  a  fisherman  leaning  on 
an  oar,  weeping,  or  rather  blubbering,  over  a  weeping  family 
carrying  away  a  cart-load  of  goods.  Many  of  the  maps  pub¬ 
lished  soon  after  the  Great  Fire  showed  either  the  gap  made 
by  that  dread  calamity  (from  Tower  Hill  to  Fetter  Lane,  and 
from  Cripplegate  to  the  Thames),  or  the  plans  which  Wren 
and  Evelyn  respectively  proposed  for  the  rebuilding. 

The  maps  of  the  18th  century  display,  in  like  manner,  the 
progressive  enlargements  the  Metropolis  underwent,  both  by 
the  spread  of  bricks  and  mortar  over  the  green  fields,  and 
by  the  absorption  of  detached  villages  within  its  circum¬ 
ference.  In  Bowles’s  Map  of  Middlesex,  published  in  1733, 
Hockesden,  Bednall  Green,  Cambury  House,  Shakewell,  and 
Maribone, — names  easily  to  be  recognised  under  their  queer 
spelling, —  are  still  clearly  ‘out  of  town  Copenhagen  House 
is  in  existence,  widely  separated  by  fields  from  Battle  Bridge. 
Roque’s  Map  of  Middlesex,  in  1757,  displays  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  :  the  map  is  better  engraved,  and  the  names  more 
correctly  rendered;  the  New  Road  from  Islington  to  Pad¬ 
dington  is  traced  out ;  we  detect,  under  the  name  of  Knotton 
Barn,  the  kernel  around  which  has  grown  the  large  district  of 
Netting  Hill ;  and  the  ‘  Mother  Red  Cap’  tells  of  the  first 
slight  rudiments  of  Camden  Town.  Cary’s  Map,  in  1787, 
exhibits  Paddington  as  distinct  from  London,  the  British 
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Museum  or  ISIontague  House  as  bounded  by  fields  on  the 
north,  Islington  as  almost  isolated,  and  the  site  of  the  present 
Belgravia  as  the  Five  Fields ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Hoxton, 
Bethnal  Green,  Stepney,  and  Battle  Bridge,  show  signs  of  ap¬ 
proaching  absorption  in  the  great  vortex. 

It  is  not  until  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  Map  of 
London  has  taken  those  topographical  leaps  by  which  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  dimensions  have  been  at  length  attained.  Even  in 
Cary’s  Map  for  1810,  the  Edgeware  Road  remains  the  western 
boundary,  and  the  New  Road  the  northern  limit  of  the  north¬ 
west  quarter  of  the  Metropolis ;  the  village  of  Wesborn  or 
AVestborne  is  far  out  a-field;  the  Jew’s  Harp  Tea  Gardens 
occupies  a  spot  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Regent’s  Park ; 
and  White  Conduit  House  has  nothing  beyond  it  on  the  north 
or  west  but  meadows.  From  that  date  down  to  nearly  the  end 
of  George  the  Third’s  reign,  the  growth  of  the  Map  of  London 
was  not  marked  by  especial  raj)idity;  but  more  recently  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  marvellously  accelerated.  A  passage 
in  Rush’s  *  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London’  shows  that  the 
Metropolis  was  in  a  stage  of  rapid  growth  about  the  years 
1825-30 — a  growth  so  marked  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
foreigners. 

‘  I  went  to  England  again  on  a  short  visit  in  1829.  An  interval  of 
but  four  years  had  elapsed ;  yet  I  was  amazed  at  the  increase  of 
London.  The  Regent’s  Park,  which,  when  I  first  knew  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  disclosed  nothing  but  lawns  and  fields,  was  now  a  city. 
You  saw  long  rows  of  lofty  buildings,  in  their  outward  aspect  mag¬ 
nificent.  On  this  whole  space  was  set  down  a  population  of  probably 
not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  souls.  Another  city,  hardly 
smaller,  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Pancras  Church  and  the  London  University.  Belgrave  Square,  in  an 
opposite  region,  broke  upon  me  with  like  surprise.  The  road  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Greenwich  exhibited  for  several  miles  compact 
ranges  of  new  houses.  Finchley  Common,  desolate  in  1819,  was 
covered  with  neat  cottages  and  indeed  villages.  In  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  I  went,  indications  were  similar.  I  say  nothing  of  Carlton 
Terrace,  for  Carlton  House  was  gone ;  or  of  the  street  of  two  miles 
from  that  point  to  Park  Crescent,  surpassing  any  other  in  London,  or 
any  that  1  saw  in  Europe.  To  make  room  for  this  new  and  spacious 
street,  old  ones  had  been  pulled  down,  of  which  no  vestige  remained. 
I  could  scarcely,  but  for  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  have  believed  it 
all.  The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
remarks,  that  the  description  composed  in  the  Theodosian  Age  of  the 
many  stately  mansions  in  Rome  might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration 
of  the  poet,  that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that 
each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city.  Is  the  British  metropolis  advancing 
to  this  destiny  ?  ’ 
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Looking  at  the  maps  prefixed  to  the  Post  Office  Directory 
for  1855  and  1856,  we  obtain  ample  evidence  of  the  wideness 
of  scope  now  deemed  necessary  by  Directory-makers  in  the 
acceptation  of  the  word  ‘  London.’  The  map  for  the  earlier  of 
these  two  years  comprises  an  enormous  rectangle,  eight  miles 
and  a  quarter  long  from  east  to  west,  and  five  miles  broad 
from  north  to  south,  —  from  Queen’s  Road  Kensington,  to 
Mare’s  ship-yard  at  Blackwall;  from  Kingsland  in  the  north 
to  Peckham  Grove  in  the  south.  Here  are,  in  short,  forty- 
one  square  miles  of  area  more  or  less  packed  with  human 
beings,  although  the  ‘  City  of  London  ’  proper  scarcely  occupies 
more  than  one  square  mile;  the  map  includes  between  forty 
and  fifty  villages  and  hamlets,  fringes  to  the  Metropolis,  but 
in  fact  belonging  to  it  —  a  progeny  of  some  four  dozen  children, 
all  devoured  by  the  parent.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
a  still  wider  area  was  included  in  the  map  of  all-absorbent 
London ;  the  rectangle  is  now  no  less  than  ten  miles  from  east 
to  west,  by  nine  from  north  to  south.  Hammersmith  to 
Victoria  Docks,  Highgate  to  Dulwich  —  covering  90  square 
miles! 

Spreading  far  and  wide  in  every  direction,  increasing  every 
year  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  rectangle,  intersected  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  streets  and  lanes  —  it  is  little  matter  for 
wonder  that  London  is  a  labyrinth  to  strangers,  a  maze  in 
which  they  greatly  need  the  aid  of  a  clue.  It  may  be  very  well 
to  live  in  King  Street,  London ;  but  what  if  the  locality  be 
undetermined,  and  what  if  there  be  twenty  King  Streets,  which 
is  now  the  case  ?  Map-makers  have  not  forgotten  the  troubles 
of  map-explorers  in  this  particular.  In  an  old  map  without  date, 
but  apparently  published  about  two  centuries  ago,  there  is  a 
marginal  list  of  170  streets  and  lanes,  headed  thus:  —  ‘The 
‘  Countryman’s  or  Stranger’s  Ready  Ilelpe,  in  his  finding  out  of 
‘  Streets,  Lanes,  or  Places  in  London  ;  they  being  alphabetically 
‘  placed  with  figures  directing  to  them  where  they  are  in  the 
‘  Mappe ;  so  that  they  may  see  where  any  Streete  is,  and 
‘  walke  to  them  without  further  trouble.’  Such  a  plan  as  this 
has  been  adopted  down  to  the  present  time  in  many  a 
‘  Stranger’s  Guide  ’ :  the  map  being  divided  into  squares,  of  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile  on  each  side,  and  each  square  inscribed 
with  a  number  corresponding  to  a  marginal  list  of  principal 
streets  or  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  maps  of  London  ever  pro¬ 
duced  was  appended,  in  1846,  to  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Metropolitan  Railway  Termini.  London  was 
at  that  time  inundated  with  schemes  for  connecting  the  lines 
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of  the  respective  Railway  Companies,  and  extending  them 
to  some  central  point  in  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis.  All 
these  schemes  were  laid  down  in  this  one  map;  and  they 
furnish  a  veritable  exemplar  of  engineering  run  mad.  Every 
sort  of  impossible  combination  is  there  projected ;  and  land  is 
appropi’iated  which  would  have  cost  100,000/.  an  acre.  It  may 
be  regretted,  however,  that  these  visionary  plans  have  left  no 
result ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  the  thoroughfares  of 
London  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  area  and  population.  The 
leading  streets  of  the  city  are  inconveniently  encumbered  with 
traffic;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  period  means  will 
be  found  to  establish  some  channels  of  railway  communication 
within  the  circumference  of  London.  It  is  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  metropolitan  popu¬ 
lation  to  adbrd  to  all  classes  facilities  of  ingress  and  egress  from 
the  scene  of  their  daily  employment;  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  only  feasible  mode  of  setting  bounds  to  the  extension  of 
the  Metropolis. 

The  growth  of  the  Map  of  London  has  never  been  so 
strikingly  displayed  as  by  the  results  of  the  Ordnance  Sur¬ 
vey.  In  the  midst  of  the  unfortunate  diversity  of  the  scales 
of  the  several  Ordnance  maps,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
much  has  been  completed  on  the  inch  scale,  on  the  six-inch 
scale,  on  the  twelve-inch  scale,  or  on  the  five^feet  scale,  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  independent  of  all 
these,  there  have  been  surveys  of  the  Metropolis  on  other 
scales.  One  was  undertaken  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  1 836 
(6  &  7  Will.  4.  c.  96.),  to  regulate  parochial  assessments  by 
fixing  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  jjoor-rates  among 
the  different  parishes;  and  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  order  new  sur¬ 
veys  and  valuations  to  be  made.  As  a  part  of  this  system,  the 
^letropolis,  stretched  out  to  its  widest  limits,  but  not  including 
the  city  of  London,  was  surveyed  and  ma[)ped  on  the  large 
scale  of  one  inch  to  three  chains,  or  twenty-six  inches  and  two- 
thirds  to  a  mile.  At  a  later  date,  when  the  health  of  towns 
began  to  attract  public  attention,  and  when  the  importance 
of  good  drainage  became  understood,  it  was  found  that  there 
did  not  exist  a  survey  of  London  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  exact  to  show  the  elevations  and  slopes  of  the  ground  re¬ 
quired  for  the  construction  of  sewers.  The  Government  there¬ 
fore  determined,  in  1848,  to  make  a  survey  of  London  at 
the  public  expense  for  sanitary  and  other  purposes;  and  the 
Ordnance  surveyors  were  entrusted  with  the  duty.  Many 
readers  will  remember  the  little  crow’s  nest  perched  on  the 
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top  of  the  cross  of  St  Paul’s  eight  years  ago;  this  was 
the  wooden  house  in  which  the  surveyors  conducted  their 
labours:  being  visible  from  Primrose,  Highgate,  and  other 
hills,  and  from  numerous  towers,  steeples,  roofs,  parapets,  ter¬ 
races,  and  bridges,  it  alForded  the  means  for  taking  the  points 
of  the  larger  triangles,  the  subdivision  of  which  constituted 
the  detailed  labour  of  the  survey.  The  survey  extends  to  a 
distance  of  8  miles  from  St.  Paul’s  in  every  direction,  or 
throughout  a  circle  of  16  miles  diameter,  and  thus  covers  an 
area  of  200  square  miles.  Engraved  on  a  scale  of  five  feet 
to  a  mile,  and  placed  edge  to  edge,  this  survey  would  require 
900  sheets  measuring  three  feet  by  two  each,  and  the  whole 
would  constitute  a  monster  circular  Map  of  London  80  ft.  in 
diameter.  Of  these  sheets  about  400  have  been  engraved  and 
published,  relating  to  the  central  or  more  thickly  populated 
parishes ;  and  there  has  been  a  further  publication  of  the  entire 
area  in  forty  or  fifty  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  twelve  inches  to  a 
mile. 

Having  thus  glanced  rapidly  at  the  nature  of  the  illustrations 
furnished  by  Maps,  we  may  next  explore  the  large  fund  of 
curious  information  relating  to  the  growth  of  London  which 
to  be  met  with  in  the  various  Directories. 

The  bare  mention  of  a  Loudon  Directory  brings  up  the  image 
of  a  volume  over-burdened  by  its  bulk — a  Falstaff  among  books. 
Where  or  when  this  phenomenon  of  biblio-topographical  en¬ 
largement  is  to  end,  no  one  can  say.  If  London  grows,  so  must 
the  Directory  grow ;  but  by  how  much  an  octavo  volume  may 
exceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pages  without  falling  to  pieces, 
let  the  bookbinders  declare.  Whether  the  ponderous  tome  must 
be  broken  up  into  two  volumes;  whether  the  number  of  its 
separate  directories  must  be  lessened ;  whether  the  paper  must 
be  thinner  or  more  compressible ;  whether  more  type  must  be 
packed  within  the  limits  of  a  page — the  compilers  will  surely 
be  called  upon  to  decide  ere  many  more  years  have  passed. 

Analogous  as  they  may  be  in  object,  wholly  or  partially,  the 
works  of  this  character  present  a  strange  diversity  of  titles. 
Be  the  designation  what  it  may,  however  —  be  it  a  Directory, 
a  Calendar,  an  Annual,  an  Almanac,  a  Guide,  a  Key,  or  a 
Register — the  tabulated  record  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  is 
full  of  instruction  concerning  the  social  and  commercial  growth 
of  our  immense  Metropolis.  It  shows  how  the  topographical  limits 
of  a  city  extend,  when  that  city  is  unprovided  with  boundary 
walls.  It  shows  by  what  gradual  means  outlying  villages  be¬ 
come  included  within  the  expanding  metropolitan  circle.  It 
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illustrates  the  embarrassment  experieueed  in  devising  new  names 
for  new  streets.  It  furnishes  a  test  of  the  relative  preva- 
lenee  of  family  names  or  surnames.  It  affords  evidence  how 
minute  becomes  the  division  of  employments  as  population 
thickens,  rendering  an  avocation  profitable  which  would  be  un¬ 
needed  and  unrewarded  in  a  less  densely  populated  city.  It 
enables  us  to  see,  approximatively,  what  is  the  ratio  in  number 
between  the  richer  and  the  working  classes  at  a  given  time ; 
between  the  ‘  Court  ’  end  and  the  ‘  City  ’  end ;  between  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  the  non-professional  classes ;  betw'een  the  lawyers 
and  their  actual  or  possible  clients,  the  clergy  and  their  flocks, 
the  doctors  and  their  patients.  It  tells  us  whether  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Metropolis — educational,  literary,  scientific,  mu¬ 
sical,  theatrical,  provident,  benevolent  —  seem  or  not  to  advance 
in  as  rapid  a  ratio  as  the  population. 

But  more  than  this.  A  collection  of  London  Directories,  or 
Guides  through  this  populous  labyrinth,  varied  in  kind  and 
in  date,  would  be  a  literary  curiosity,  a  type  of  progress,  a 
record  of  development,  analogous  to  the  yearly  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  great  city  itself.  It  would  show,  not  only  the 
extent  to  which  houses  and  inhabitants  have  increased  in 
number,  but  also  the  changes  in  the  social  and  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  successive  generations.  At  one  period,  a  Court 
Directory  seems  to  have  been  the  great  desideratum,  and  it 
was  deemed  more  important  to  know  who  was  Page  of  the  Back 
Stairs  than  to  know  the  number  of  butchers  and  bakers  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  Strand.  The  alphabetical  lists  of  the  Gentry 
were,  until  quite  recent  times,  not  merely  kept  separate  from 
those  of  ‘common  people,’  but  even  the  streets  inhabited  by 
the  two  classes  were  scrupulously  kept  asunder  —  as  though 
May  Fair  would  be  contaminated  by  al[)habetical  companion¬ 
ship  with  Fleet  Street  or  Gray’s  Inn  Lane.  Trade  Di¬ 
rectories  were  of  much  later  introduction  than  alphabetical 
lists  of  names;,  and  the  compilers  of  the  Street  Direc¬ 
tories  have  felt  the  necessity,  year  after  year,  of  deciding  which 
among  the  suburban  villages  may  claim  a  right  of  admission 
into  the  great  world  of  London.  A  Directory  is  a  most  un¬ 
readable  book,  if  followed  page  after  page  —  but  it  is  full  of 
instruction  when  considered,  not  simply  by  itself,  but  in  com¬ 
parison  with  another  Directory  ten  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
older.  The  material  advances  of  a  city  are  best  appreciated 
by  taking  the  initial  and  terminal  years  of  a  definite  period, 
and  comparing  them  one  with  another.  Yet  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  old  Directories  is  in  existence.  Our  great  national 
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library,  at  any  rate,  ia  extremely  deficient  in  this  class  of 
books ;  it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  collection,  imperfect  though 
it  be,  possessed  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

Many  of  those  who,  in  the  daily  prosecution  of  their  business, 
consult  the  unwieldly  and  almost  unmanageable  London  Di¬ 
rectories,  are  little  aware  through  how  long  a  course  of  years 
such  works,  or  Directories  having  much  humbler  pretensions, 
have  been  published.  During  the  last  century  there  were  nume¬ 
rous  small  volumes  which  competed  for  this  kind  of  public  favour. 
The  ‘  Polite  Intelligencer,’  ‘  Gentleman’s  Register,’  ‘  British 
*  Imperial  Kalendar,’  ‘  Kent’s  Directory,’  ‘  Holden’s  Triennial 
‘  Directory,’  ‘  Boyle’s  Court  Guide,’  ‘  Royal  Kalendar,’  ‘  London 
‘  Kalendar,’  ‘Court  and  City  Register,’ — all  were  in  existence 
in  the  last  century,  and  many  of  them  continued  into  the  pre¬ 
sent.  When  we  find  that  *  Kent’s  Directory  ’  for  1796  was  the 
‘sixty-fourth  annual  edition,’  the  work  must  have  been  in 
existence  quite  early  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago.  What  were  the  size  and  appearance  of  this 
very  early  London  Directory,  we  know  not ;  but,  under  date 
1760,  we  have  before  us  ‘  A  Complete  Guide  to  all  persons  who 
‘  have  any  trade  or  concern  with  the  City  of  London  and  parts 
‘  adjacent ;  ’  —  a  very  modest  little  shilling  volume,  containing 
an  alphabet  of  names  and  an  index  of  streets,  but  no  designations 
of  trades  or  professions  are  attached  to  the  names.  Dipping 
hither  and  thither  in  the  pages,  one  meets  with  ‘  Samuel  En- 
‘  derby  ’  and  a  few  other  names  which  link  the  past  with  the  pre¬ 
sent,  showing  the  vitality  of  some  of  our  old  commercial  firms,  to 
whom  a  century  seems  but  a  short  span  of  years.  There  were 
Barclays  and  Broadwoods,  Coxes  and  Greenwoods,  Longmans 
and  Hansards,  Hobys  and  Birches,  Fortnums  and  Gibletts, 
among  the  traders  of  London,  in  those  d.ays  as  in  the  present, 
and  pursuing  the  same  departments  of  commerce  as  their 
descendants  now  pursue.  By  the  year  1780  this  ‘Complete 
‘  Guide  ’  had  grown  to  the  dignity  of  a  two-shilling  volume, 
by  the  addition  of  a  ‘  Conveyance  Guide,’  showing  how  the 
waggons  and  ‘  machines  ’  and  coaches  managed  the  transit  and 
transport  of  those  days. 

Some  of  the  early  volumes  of  ‘  Holden’s  Triennial  Directory  ’ 
are  curious,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  courtier-like  tendencies 
of  the  age,  the  reverence  for  all  the  minutiae  of  Court  life.  This 
Directory  appears  to  have  commenced  about  the  year  1796,  and 
to  have  been  published  every  third  year  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  issue  for  1809-10-11,  in  two  volumes  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pages  each,  appeared  at  the  enormous  price  of  five 
guineas ;  the  general  alphabet  of  names  included  all  the  villages 
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within  ten  miles  of  London ;  and  the  second  volume  gave  the 
names  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  104  provincial  towns.  This 
Triennial  Directory  was  continued  until  about  the  year  1823, 
when  it  sank  before  its  younger  rivals,  which  had  adopted  the 
system  of  annual  publication. 

The  Commercial  Directories  have  undergone  a  more  remark¬ 
able  process  of  enlargement  than  those  red  books  and  blue  books 
intended  to  record  the  topography  of  fashionable  life.  But 
the  Directory  which  most  instructively  illustrates  the  growth 
of  London  during  the  last  half  century,  is  the  Post  Office 
Directory.  No  other  has  increased  so  significantly  in  bulk 
or  in  price.  Commencing  in  the  year  1800,  as  a  humble 
duodecimo  of  three  hundred  pages,  published  at  three  or  four 
shillings,  it  had  no  Street  Directory',  or  Trades  Directory,  or 
Court  Directory ;  neither  a  Law  Directory  nor  an  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Directory ;  it  gave  simply  a  list  of  about  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  commercial  names,  with  a  little  information  concerning 
public  establishments  and  postal  arrangements.  By  the  year 
1810,  the  names  had  increased  to  sixteen  thousand,  but 
neither  the  price  nor  the  character  of  the  volume  had  mate¬ 
rially  changed.  Another  decade,  bringing  the  work  down  to 
1820,  exhibited  certain  symptoms  of  change — the  pages  had 
increased  to  six  hundred,  the  names  to  twenty  thousand,  the 
Conveyance  Guide  had  swelled  out  to  some  importance,  and  the 
price  had  risen  to  five  shillings.  The  past  seems  almost  like  a 
dream,  when  dipping  into  this  Conveyance  Guide,  we  find  an 
announcement  that  ‘  the  Paddington  coach  leaves  the  Blue 
‘  Posts,  Holborn,  three  times  a  day !  ’  Another  ten  years,  and  the 
Directory  presents  itself  slightly,  but  only  slightly,  increased  in 
bulk,  price,  and  comprehensiveness.  The  work  assumed  a  wholly 
new  form  in  1840,  when  the  size  was  increased  to  large  octavo, 
the  price  was  increased  to  about  ten  shillings,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  distributed  into  six  main  Directories  —  Commercial, 
Law,  Trades,  Parliamentary,  Conveyance,  and  Banking.  From 
that  year  to  the  present,  a  continuous  process  of  ‘  development  ’ 
has  manifested  itself ;  the  bulk  has  developed  from  a  thousand 
to  twenty-seven  hundred  pages ;  the  price  has  developed  from 
ten  shillings  to  thirty  or  thirty-six ;  the  separate  Directories 
have  developed  from  six  to  eleven;  and  each  Directory  has 
grown  by  the  growing  of  the  list  of  names  recorded  in  it.  Not 
among  the  least  remarkable  of  the  characteristics  of  usefulness 
given  to  this  vast  work,  is  the  parti-coloured  index  on  the  edges 
of  the  leaves. 

Although  the  history  of  surnames  may  not  receive  much  il¬ 
lustration  from  a  Commercial  Directory,  the  relative  numbers 
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of  (liiFerent  names  ai*e  certainly  appreciable  in  these  closely 
packed  columns.  'Where  140,000  names  are  ranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  from  Aaron  the  jeweller  to  Zygomalas  the  mer¬ 
chant,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  goodly  number  belonging  to 
the  clans  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  These  four 
favourites  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Dilworth  mustered  strongly  in 
the  Directory  even  half  a  century  ago ;  but  in  later  years  the 
Joneses  appear  to  have  somewhat  increased  in  relative  number, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  large  Influx  of  AVelchmen.  The  Smiths, 
of  course,  remain  at  the  head  of  the  list,  amounting  almost 
exactly  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  its  entire  occupants.  If  this 
ratio  be  maintained  also  among  those  persons  who  do  not  obtain 
admission  into  the  Directory,  tlie  Metropolis  must  contain  at  the 
jwesent  time  about  twenty-five  thousand  Smiths !  The  Wilsons 
and  Wilkinsons,  the  Williams  and  Williamsons,  the  Johnsons 
and  Jacksons,  the  Roberts  and  Robertsons,  the  Thomases  and 
Thompsons,  the  Richards  and  Richardsons  —  household  names, 
together  with  the  four  above  mentioned,  make  up  no  less  than 
six  thousand  commercial  men  in  London,  men  who  have  a  claim 
to  write  their  names  over  a  shop  or  on  the  door  of  a  counting- 
house.  The  fourteen  hundred  Smiths  may  with  tolerable  ease 
be  distinguished  one  from  another ;  for,  although  there  may  be 
fifty  John  Smiths,  and  several  of  these  John  Smiths  may  be 
shoemakers,  yet  the  custom  of  giving  a  number  to  every  house 
in  a  street,  affords  ready  means  of  identification. 

This  curious  subject  of  the  numbering  of  houses,  trifling  as 
it  may  appear  Avhen  first  regarded,  is  really  one  among  the 
tests  of  the  progress  of  society  —  a  measure  of  the  changes  time 
and  advancement  have  wrought.  One  of  the  old  customs  of 
London,  largely  exemplified  in  Hogarth’s  pictures,  was  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  sign-board  in  front  of  a  house  or  shop,  either  to  denote 
the  kinds  of  commodities  sold  within,  or  to  distinguish  each 
shop  from  others  of  a  similar  kind.  There  can  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  plan  arose  originally  rather  from  necessity  than 
from  choice.  When  the  mass  of  the  people  could  not  read, 
picture-writing  was  adopted  as  a  kind  of  language  all  could 
understand.  An  uneducated  porter  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
decij)hered  the  name  of  Master  Franklin,  Hosier,  in  Cheapside, 
but  he  could  understand  the  meaning  of  a  golden  fleece  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  door ;  and  this  pendent  sign  served  both  for  name 
and  for  number.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find,  even  now, 
a  few  golden  fleeces  and  barbers’  poles,  among  the  emblems  of 
London  shops ;  while  the  three  golden  balls  of  the  pawnbroker, 
and  the  brilliant  crimson  and  blue  globes  exhibited  by  the 
VOL.  CIV.  NO.  CCXI.  F 
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druggist,  still  maintain  a  recognised  place  among  our  street 
ornaments.  It  is  to  tiie  breweries  and  inns,  the  taverns  and 
pul)lic-liouses,  however,  that  the  retention  of  this  old  custom 
is  chiefly  due, —  not  because  there  is  real  occasion  for  the 
usage,  but  because  it  is  part  of  a  system  which  no  one  volun¬ 
teers  to  be  the  first  to  abandon.  As  the  invention  of  new  signs 
for  these  houses  has  become  almost  impossible,  now  that  the 
number  has  risen  to  many  thousands,  the  repetition  of  old 
signs  would  seem  to  have  deprived  the  system  of  any  advan¬ 
tages  it  may  once  have  presented.  A  Directory  of  modern 
London  would  be  an  impossibility  if  the  houses  were  not  num¬ 
bered;  or  if  possible,  the  results  would  frequently  be  of  a 
most  embarrassing  nature. 

Didot’s  excellent  Director/  for  Paris  illustrates  a  particular 
mode  of  numbering  streets  in  that  city.  In  those  which  run 
parallel  to  the  Seine,  the  numbers  follow  the  course  of  the 
river,  the  odd  numbers  on  the  left  and  the  even  on  the  right, 
while  in  the  streets  running  at  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
Seine,  the  numl)crs  begin  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  river. 
There  is  a  manifest  superiority  in  this  jdan  over  the  chaos  of 
our  London  street  numbering. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  Metropolis  is  gradually  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  tnore  comprehensive  and  eflectual  system  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government,  our  aediles  will  exert  a  reasonable  authority  to 
prevent  the  endless  repetition  of  names,  which  have  ceased  to 
have  a  meaning  or  to  convey  a  distinction.  King  Streets,  Duke 
Streets,  George  Streets,  Church  and  Chapel  Streets.  Stanhope 
Streets,  Chester  Streets,  James  Streets,  occur  in  endless  con¬ 
fusion,  and  it  is  only  by  adding  the  name  of  the  district  to 
that  of  the  precise  locality  that  an  address  can  be  accurately 
described  in  London.  The  Acacias,  Myrtles,  Bellevues, 
JNIinervas,  Adelaides,  Victorias,  Torrianas,  Belindas,  Alphas, 
Lavenders,  and  similar  affectations,  are  abundantly  observ¬ 
able  in  the  names  of  terraces  and  rows  in  new  suburban 
localities ;  Grove  place,  or  road,  or  terrace  may  be  met  with 
at  Brixtim,  Brompton,  Hackney,  Clapham,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
Deptford,  Walworth,  Bays  water,  Camberwell,  Nottinghill,  and 
Highbury;  there  are  nearly  forty  ‘  Victorias  ’  in  one  or  other 
of  the  varieties  of  road,  street,  place,  square,  row,  terrace,  grove, 
cottages,  or  villas;  and  even  the  *  West  bournes’  present  a 
body  of  nearly  thirty  strong,  absorbing  not  only  the  nine  va¬ 
rieties  just  named,  but  also  crescent,  gardens,  green,  and  park. 
Under  the  new  Metropolitan  Management  Act  (18  and  19 
Viet.  c.  120.),  a  power  is  given  to  the  Metroi)olitan  Board 
of  Works  to  regulate  and  alter  the  naming  of  streets  and  the 
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numbering  of  houses ;  this  power,  if  judiciously  exercised,  may 
lead  to  useful  results. 

The  Maps  and  the  Directories  receive  support  from  another 
quarter,  in  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  ^letropolis ;  a 
third  aspect  of  the  subject  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
Registrar-General’s  Report,  and  by  the  labours  of  the  Census 
Commissioners.  The  wonderful  prowth  of  London,  whether 
it  be  tested  by  three  centuries  of  change  in  map  engraving, 
by  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  bulk  and  contents  of  commercial 
directories,  or  by  the  decennial  tables  relating  to  the  census,  is 
intimately  connected  with  a  circumstance  likely  to  escape  our 
notice  by  its  very  familiarity.  This  circumstance  is,  the  absence 
of  every  kind  of  wall,  fortification,  barrier,  or  gate  between 
the  Metropolis  and  the  open  country.  True  there  has  been 
a  city  toll,  amounting  to  a  few  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
levied  on  business  vehicles  on  entering  the  central  or  city  part 
of  London  ;  and  there  are  still  a  few  turnpike  gates  remaining 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  Metropolis;  but  these  gates  simply  pro¬ 
vide,  through  the  tolls  there  collected,  the  means  of  repairing 
roads,  and  are  likely  to  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  in 
number.  Practically,  the  expansive  power  of  London  is  un¬ 
checked  by  any  of  those  obstructions  which  so  frequently  exist 
in  continental  cities.  The  Census  Commissioners,  in  drawing 
up  their  Report  after  the  completion  of  the  last  Census,  advert 
to  this  subject  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

‘  The  population  of  the  towns  is  not  so  completely  separated  in 
England,  as  it  is  in  some  other  countries,  from  the  population  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  for  the  walls,  gates,  and  castles,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  have  never  been  rebuilt ;  and  the  population 
has  outgrown  the  ancient  limits;  while  stone  lines  of  demarcation 
have  never  been  drawn  around  the  new  centres  of  population.  Tolls 
have  been  collected  since  a  very  early  period  in  the  market-places  ; 
but  the  system  of  octroi — involving  the  examination,  by  customs’ 
officers,  of  every  article  entering  within  the  precincts  of  the  town — 
has  never  existed.  The  freemen  in  some  of  the  towns  enjoyed, 
anciently,  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  ;  but  the  freedom  could 
always  be  acquired  by  the  payment  of  fines;  and  by  the  great 
measure  of  municipal  reform  (1835),  every  towm  has  been  thrown 
open  to  settlers  from  every  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that  the 
populations  of  the  towns  and  of  the  country  have  become  so  equally 
balanced  in  number — ten  millions  against  ten  millions —i\\Q  union 
between  them  has  become,  by  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to 
the  increase  of  the  towns,  more  intimate  than  it  was  before  ;  for 
they  are  now  connected  together  by  innumerable  relationships,  as 
well  as  by  the  associations  of  trade,  ...  A  large  proportion  of 
the  population  in  the  market  towns,  the  county  towns,  the  manu- 
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facturing  towns,  and  the  metropolis,  was  born  in  the  country.* 
(^Population  Tables,  1851,  vol.  i. ;  Report,  p.  Ixxxiii.) 

These  observations,  it  will  be  perceived,  bear  upon  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  English  towns  in  general;  but  London  presents 
its  full  ratio  of  the  effect,  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  effect, 
and  of  the  circumstances  tending  to  produce  still  more  striking 
effects  in  future  years.  The  same  principle  has  been  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  very  clear  manner  by  Mr.  Laing :  — 

*  Every  traveller  on  tlie  Continent  must  have  observed  that  the 
town  and  city  population  live  much  more  apart  and  separate  from  the 
country  population  than  with  us.  Each  town  or  city  is  like  a  dis¬ 
tinct  island,  or  small  nation,  with  its  own  way  of  living,  ideas, 
laws,  and  interests,  and  having  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
country  population  around  it.  .  .  The  towns  and  cities,  in  consequence 
of  tills  estrangement,  have  less  influence  on  the  civilisation  of  the 
country,  on  the  manners,  ideas,  and  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  than  with  us.  Our  town  or  city  population  forms  no  mass  so 
distinct  in  privileges,  intelligence,  and  interests  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  as  the  town-populations  are  abroad.  The  city,  on 
the  Continent,  sits,  like  a  guardship  riding  at  anchor,  on  the  plain, 
keeping  up  a  kind  of  social  existence  of  her  own,  shutting  her 
gates  at  sunset,  and  having  privileges  and  exactions  which  separate 
her  from  tlie  main  body  of  the  population.  In  Germany  and  France, 
the  movements  and  agitations  of  1848  were  entirely  among  the  town 
population.  'I'he  country  population  has  not  advanced  either  towards 
good  or  evil  with  the  progress  of  the  cities.  In  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  and  other  great  cities,  taste,  literature, 
refinement,  or  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  proper  to  wealth,  abound  ; 
but  in  the  country,  outside  of  these  oases  of  civilisation,  the  people 
are  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  have  been  for  ages.  The 
town  civilisation  has  not  acted  upon  them  as  it  has  on  the  general 
population  of  England.’  (^Observations  on  the  State  of  the  European 
People  in  1848-9.) 

To  trace  the  application  of  reasoning  such  as  this  to  the  growth 
of  the  British  Metropolis  is  easy  enough.  London  is  the  laigest 
and  most  populous  city  in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  court ;  it  is  the  seat  of  parliament  and  of  all 
the  great  offices  of  state ;  it  is  the  centre  of  influence  for  the 
army  and  navy ;  it  is  the  headquarters  fur  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  it  contains  the  places  of  assemblage  for  most  of  the 
important  societies  by  which  science,  art,  and  literature  are  cul¬ 
tivated;  it  sets  the  fashions  to  all  the  kingdom,  after  being 
itself  indebted  to  the  fashions  of  Paris ;  it  contains  the  most 
skilled  of  workmen  in  the  trades  that  relate  to  luxury ;  it 
is  the  great  market  that  determines  the  price  of  most  articles 
of  food  at  a  given  time ;  it  is  a  general  house  of  call  for  those 
who  seek  employment  in  a  thousand  different  occupations ;  it  is 
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a  reservoir  of  charity  and  benevolence,  as  displayed  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  of  hospitals,  asylums,  dispensaries,  infirma¬ 
ries,  institutions,  provident  funds,  and  other  means  of  alleviating 
human  misery  ;  and  lastly,  it  presents  glowing  but  vague  temp¬ 
tations  to  those  who  w’ould  wander  away  from  the  paternal 
fireside  in  the  country  to  ‘  seek  their  fortunes.’  To  the  Wliit- 
tingtons  of  every  age  the  visionary  streets  of  London  are  still 
*  paved  with  gold ;  ’  and  by  the  side  of  an  infinite  amount  of 
disappointment  and  wretchedness,  London  still  holds  out  the 
great  prizes  and  rewards  of  ambition,  of  industry,  and  of  perse¬ 
verance  to  the  people  of  this  Empire.  No  wonder,  such  being 
the  state  of  things,  that  London  should  be  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  more  immigrants  than 
emigrants  should  yearly  be  numbered,  —  using  the  word 
emigrants  here  to  mean,  not  those  who  merely  pass  through 
London  to  obtain  facilities  for  emigration,  but  regular  inhabit¬ 
ants  who  finally  determine  to  leave  it.  If  we  had  barriers, 
walls,  or  octroi  duties,  this  free  immigration  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  checked ;  but  the  absence  of  such  impediments  may 
be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  rapid  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  Metropolis. 

Few  persons  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  country  people  residing  in  London.  What  if 
we  were  to  say  that,  of  all  the  men  and  women  now  living  in  the 
Metropolis,  in  all  grades  of  society,  more  than  half  are  country 
people, — would  this  be  generally  believed  ?  The  Census  Commis¬ 
sioners  ascertained  this  to  be  unquestionably  the  fact  in  1851 ; 
for,  of  1,395,000  persons,  aged  twenty  years  and  upwards,  no 
more  than  645,000  were  born  in  London,  the  remaining  750,000 
having  been  born  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  having  changed 
their  residence  to  London  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
lives.  Including  children,  and  taking  account  of  the  increase  of 
population  between  1851  and  1856,  there  must  at  the  present 
moment  be  more  than  one  million  inhabitants  of  London  who 
were  born  either  in  the  country  or  abroad  —  that  is,  one-million 
inhabitants  of  London  who  are  not  Londoners  by  birth.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  this  enormous  aggregate  has  been  made  up. 
Some  counties  appear  to  be  remarkable  for  their  tendency  to 
send  their  folk  up  to  London.  Thus  our  metropolitan  population 
comprises  28,000  Norfolk  people,  and  about  an  equal  number  from 
Suffolk  ;  Hampshire  claims  credit  for  34,000 ;  there  are  25,000 
acute  Yorkshire  folk  ;  Somerset  comes  out  in  force  with  32.000 ; 
and  what  is  perhaps  yet  more  remarkable,  considering  the  distance 
of  the  county,  we  have  no  less  than  37,000  Devonshire  people 
among  us ;  we  might,  perchance,  have  expected  more  than 
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30,000  from  the  whole  of  Scotland;  but  110,000  from  Ireland 
prove  how  enormous  must  have  been  the  stream  of  human  beings 
flowing  eastward  to  the  great  centre.  Every  sixteenth  adult, 
on  an  average  among  the  adults  of  London,  was  born  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Foreigners  of  all  climes  have  sent  us  30,000 
residents,  of  whom  10,000  are  German,  and  7,000  French.. 
The  children  and  young  |>ersons,  i.e.  those  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  are,  of  course  in  a  much  greater  ratio  born  in  the  city 
which  they  now  inhabit ;  yet  even  here  we  meet  with  the  some¬ 
what  startling  fact  that  there  are  20,000  children  and  young 
persons  in  London  who  were  bom  in  Ireland,  besides  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  persons  born  in  London  of  Irish  parents.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  much  of  good  or  of  evil,  or  of 
both  combined,  must  result  from  this  strong  infusion  of  youth¬ 
ful  Celtic  blood  in  the  masses  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  population  is  so  vast,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
items  which,  considered  separately,  would  appear  enormous. 
That  there  are  80,000  children  born  yearly  in  London  —  that 
there  are  350,000  marriageable  but  unmarried  women  —  that 
there  are  50,000  persons  always  resident  in  poor  houses,  prisons, 
and  other  establishments  where  they  are  daily  fed  out  of  national 
or  public  resources  —  that  there  are  1,200  places  of  worship, 
in  which,  despite  our  vice  and  alleged  Sabbath  desecration, 
there  are  generally  a  million  attendances  at  divine  worship  on  a 
Sunday,  including  the  services  at  different  times  of  the  day, — 
that  there  are  nearly  6,000  schools,  on  the  books  of  which  are 
600,000  scholars, —  all  these  striking  facts  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  Census  Commissioners.  We  have  taken  no  further  liber¬ 
ties  with  their  tables  and  returns,  than  to  add  a  small  ratio  of 
increase  for  the  five  years  elapsed  since  the  census  was  taken. 
Numerous  other  curious  items  present  themselves.  Thus, 
although  we  are  quarrelling  with  the  health  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  there  are,  nevertheless,  thirty  inhabitants  not  less  than 
100  years  old,  let  the  excess  above  a  hundred  be  what  it  may. 
There  are  20,000  persons  engaged  in  killing  and  selling  animal 
food,  a  greater  number  in  preparing  and  selling  vegetable  food, 
and  nearer  30,000  in  making  and  selling  beverages.  More  than 
30,000  tailors  are  plying  the  needle  in  London ;  while  40,000 
boot  and  shoe-makers  are  fashioning  and  cobbling  our  leathern 
understandings.  Nearly  25,000  professional  men  are  supplying 
the  daily  and  weekly  quotas  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic;  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  authors  and  printers  furnish  us  with 
books  and  newspapers.  The  domestic  servants  in  London, 
male  and  female,  reach  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
200,000.  The  worthy  ancient  females  of  the  Mrs.  Gamp  school. 
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together  with  their  co-labourers  the  charwomen,  washerwomen, 
and  manglers,  present  a  corps  of  60,000  strong.  There  are 
more  than  100,000  women  and  girls  in  the  Metropolis  who  earn 
a  living —  in  most  cases,  it  may  he  feared,  a  scanty  living  —  by 
the  use  of  the  needle.  Nearly  30,000  clerks  are  always  quill- 
driving  in  relation  to  some  commercial  matters  or  others.  Thus 
we  find  that,  so  astounding  is  the  amount  of  population,  the 
persons  engaged  in  any  one  of  the  above  occupations  would 
equal  in  number  the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  large  town. 

Mr.  George  Dodil,  in  his  volume  on  the  ‘  Food  of  London,’ 
has  presented  us  with  a  curious  sketch  of  the  means  by  which 
the  commissariat  of  this  enormous  aggregation  of  human  beings 
is  carried  on.  It  is  the  most  striking  vindication  of  the  power 
of  the  laws  of  trade,  left  to  their  free  operation  and  complete 
develo[)ment,  that  this  vast  supply  is  perpetually  sustained  by 
the  collective  interests  of  the  community,  and  that  results  are 
obtained  by  the  mere  co-operation  of  the  trading  classes  which 
the  foresight  of  the  wisest  statesman,  the  omnipotence  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  thousand  hands  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  would  utterly  fail  to  ensure.  Mr.  Dodd’s  account  of  the 
process  by  which  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  are 
fed  is  ingenious  and  amusing;  but  it  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
for  the  data  on  which  these  computations  are  made  have  no 
certainty  in  them,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not 
possess  more  accurate  statistical  particulars  of  the  consumption 
of  food  by  the  London  community. 

AVhere  and  when  the  growth  of  the  Metropolis  is  to  termi¬ 
nate,  no  one  can  yet  form  the  faintest  conjecture.  There  do  not 
yet  visibly  appear  any  of  the  opposing  forces  which  will  check 
further  extension.  If  any  future  Slirapnell  should  make  an¬ 
other  ‘  Stradametrical  Survey  of  London,’  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  how  many  thousand  miles  of  street  and  lane  would 
have  to  pass  under  his  ken.  In  the  extraordinary  production 
under  this  title,  some  two  hundred  pages  are  crammed  with 
about  twenty  columns  each  of  figures,  denoting  the  distances  from 
any  one  to  any  other  of  about  five  hundred  separate  jMjints  in 
the  Metropolis :  the  book,  a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  was  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the  cabmen  ;  but  it  will  also 
remain  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  London 
in  these  days.  As  to  the  opposing  forces  which  might  check 
further  extension,  where  are  they?  We  have  fields  in  plenty 
beyond  the  present  limits,  to  be  passive  recipients  of  blocks  of 
houses,  whenever  man’s  interests  shall  prompt  to  farther  building. 
W  e  are  talking  of  vast  sewerage  schemes  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  as  adequate  for  a  population  of  five  millions,  as  our 
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present  system  is  for  a  population  of  half  that  amount.  We 
arc  gradually  completing  arrangements  for  obtaining  water 
above  the  tidal  ^)ollutions  of  the  Thames,  which,  unless  the 
Tliames  run  dry,  ought  to  render  our  water-supply  better  rather 
than  worse  in  future  years.  We  are  closing  all  our  pent-up 
and  unwholesome  graveyards,  and  establishing  others  in  open 
districts.  We  are  so  improving  our  channels  of  coal-supply,  by 
means  of  screw-colliers,  collier-docks,  and  rail  way -depots,  that 
we  can  kindle  any  number  of  parlour-fires  and  kitchen-ranges, 
with  less  fear  of  mono|)oly  than  ever.  We  are  making  and 
maintaining  several  public  parks  at  the  national  expense,  which 
will  remain  open  breathing-spots  when  London  shall  extend  far 
beyond  them.  We  have  increased  almost  every  variety  of 
humanising  institution  in  the  IMetropolis,  within  the  last  half- 
century,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population  itself  has 
increased ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  same  relatively 
greater  increase  should  not  be  maintained  in  the  remaining 
moiety  of  the  century.  In  short,  none  of  the  elements  of  pro¬ 
gression,  so  far  as  regard  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Ale- 
tropolis  or  the  area  of  ground  occupied  by  the  streets  and 
houses,  yet  encounter  other  elements  of  retrogression  of  equal 
force.  The  Registrar-general,  taking  equal  areas  to  render 
the  comparison  a  fair  one,  finds  that  the  population  of  London 


has  increased 
century :  — 

in  the  following  way 

during  the  present 

1801 

958,863 

1831 

-  1,654,994 

1811 

-  1,138,815 

1841 

-  1,948,417 

1821 

-  1,378,947 

1851 

-  2,362,236 

The  same  indefatigable  functionary,  whose  census  of  1851  was 
by  far  the  most  complete  performance  of  the  kind  ever  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  country,  looks  forwjird  with  a  prophetic  eye  to 
the  probable  future  growth  of  the  ^letropolis.  lie  possesses  no 
means,  other  than  all  jwssess,  to  determine  whether  the  births 
and  deaths  in  London  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other 
in  the  next  ten  years,  as  that  which  they  bore  in  the  ten 
years  last  passed;  nor  whether  the  two  decennial  periods  will 
present  the  same  ratio  between  the  immigrants  who  come  to 
find  a  living  in  London,  and  the  emigrants  who  depart  to  seek 
their  fortunes  elsewhere ;  but  assuming  that  these  ratios  will 
remain  the  same  as  in  the  years  from  1841  to  1851,  he  calcu¬ 
lates  that  the  population  of  London  will  rise  to  six  millions 
of  souls  before  the  end  of  the  present  century.  The  ^letro- 
■polis  already  covers  eighty. thousand  acres:  it  is  bewildering 
to  think  of  its  prospective  vastness  when  thus  peopled.  And 
some  of  these  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis,  are  acquir- 
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ing  a  money  value  probably  never  equalled  in  any  other  time 
or  country.  Small  patches  of  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  have  lately  been  let  on  building-leases,  at  rentals  which, 
calculated  at  thirty  years’  purchase,  would  amount  to  a  i)rice  of 
300,000/.,  500,000/.,  and  800,000/.,  per  acre ;  nay,  in  one  case, 
the  price,  thus  calculated,  actually  exceeds  one  million  sterling 
per  acre.  Gloomy  forebodings  occupy  some  minds  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  future  of  this  large  Metropolis.  History  does  not 
record  such  a  stupendous  civic  population ;  and,  having  no  pre¬ 
cedent  to  serve  as  its  basis,  men  are  at  a  loss  to  picture  the 
jKJssible  economy  of  six  millions  of  human  beings  living  in  one 
city. 


Art.  IV.  —  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  ; 
to  which  is  added  Porsoniana.  London  ;  1856. 

J<''OR  more  than  half  a  century  a  small  house  in  a  quiet  nook 
of  London  has  been  the  recognised  abode  of  taste,  and  the 
envied  resort  of  wit,  beauty,  learning,  and  genius.  There,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  choicest  treasures  of  art,  and  in  a  light  reflected 
from  Guidos  and  Titians,  have  sat  and  mingled  in  familiar  con¬ 
verse  the  most  eminent  poets,  painters,  actors,  artists,  critics, 
travellers,  historians,  warriors,  orators,  and  statesmen  of  two 
generations.  Under  that  roof  celebrities  of  all  sorts,  matured  or 
budding,  and  however  contrasted  in  genius  or  pursuit,  met  as  on 
the  table  land  where  (according  to  D’Alembert)  Archimedes  and 
Homer  may  stand  on  a  perfect  footing  of  ec^uality.  The  man 
of  mind  was  introduced  to  the  man  of  action,  and  modest  merit 
which  had  yet  its  laurels  to  win,  was  first  brought  acquainted 
with  the  patron  who  was  to  push  its  fortunes,  or  with  the  hero 
whose  name  sounded  like  a  trumpet  note.  It  was  in  that 
dining-room  that  Erskine  told  the  story  of  his  first  brief,  and 
Grattan  that  of  his  last  duel :  that  the  ‘  Iron  Duke’  described 
"Waterloo  as  a  ‘  battle  of  giants :  ’  that  Chantrey,  placing  his 
hand  on  a  mahogany  pedestal,  said,  ‘  Mr.  Rogers,  do  you  re- 

*  member  a  workman  at  five  shillings  a  day  who  came  in  at  that 

*  door  to  receive  your  orders  for  this  work  ?  I  was  that  workman.’ 
It  was  there,  too,  that  Byron’s  intimacy  with  Moore  commenced 
over  the  famous  mess  of  potatoes  and  vinegar :  that  Madame  de 
Staid,  after  a  triumphant  argument  with  ^Mackintosh,  was  (as  re¬ 
corded  by  Byron)  ‘  well  ironed  ’  by  Sherid.an:  that  Sydney  Smith, 
at  dinner  witli  Walter  Scott,  Campbell,  Moore,  Wordsworth  and 
Washington  Irving,  declared  that  he  and  Irving,  if  the  only 
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pro?e-writers,  were  not  the  onlj’^  prosers  in  the  company.  It 
was  through  that  window,  opening  to  the  floor  and  leading 
through  the  garden  to  the  Park,  that  the  host  started  with 
Sheridan’s  gifted  grand-daughter  on  ‘The  Winter’s  Walk’ 
which  she  has  so  gracefully  and  feelingly  commemorated.  It 
was  in  the  library  above,  that  Wordsworth,  holding  up  the 
original  contract  for  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost  (1600 
copies  for  .5/.),  proved  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction  that  solid 
fame  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  popularity ;  whilst  Coleridge, 
with  his  finger  upon  the  parchment  deed  by  which  Dryden 
agreed  for  the  translation  of  the  iEneid,  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  which  would  have  accrued  to  literature,  if  ‘glorious 
‘  John’  had  selected  the  Iliad  and  left  Virgil  to  Pope.  Whilst 
these  and  similar  scenes  are  passing,  we  can  fancy  the  host 
murmuring  his  well-known  lines  :  — 

‘  Be  mine  to  listen  ;  pleased  but  not  elate. 

Ever  too  inotlest  or  too  proud  to  rate 
Myself  by  iny  companions,  self-compcll’d 
To  earn  the  station  that  in  life  I  held.’ 

This  house,  rich  as  it  was  in  varied  associations,  was  only  com¬ 
pleted  in  1801  or  1802;  but  the  late  owner’s  intimacy  with 
men  and  women  of  note  goes  back  to  a  long  antecedent  period. 
He  had  been,  some  years  before,  proposed  at  Johnson’s  club — 
the  club,  as  it  is  denominated  still — by  Fox,  seconded  by  Wind¬ 
ham,  and  (as  he  fully  believed)  black-balled  by  Malone.  He  had 
met  Condorcet  at  Lafayette’s  table  in  1789.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  Sunday  at  Edinl)urgh  in  the  same  eventful  year,  he  had 
breakfasted  with  liobertson,  heard  him  preach  in  the  forenoon, 
and  Blair  in  the  afternoon,  taken  coffee  with  the  Piozzis,  and 
supped  with  Adam  Smith. 

There  is  surely  something  more  in  this  position,  than  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  prolongation  of  human  life,  or  than  its  utility  as  a 
connecting  link  between  two  or  three  generations,  the  point  of 
view  in  which  hitherto  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
sidered.  It  leads  naturally  and  necessarily  to  reflections  on 
the  state  of  our  society,  especially  in  relation  to  the  literary, 
artistic  and  intellectual  elements,  during  the  last  seventy  years ; 
and  we  feel  eager  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  a 
nonogenarian  who  has  enjoyed  such  ample  opportunities  for 
appreciating  mankind.  Fortunately  Mr.  Kogers’s  mental  habits 
and  tendencies  strongly  disposed  and  qualified  him  for  turning  his 
length  of  years  to  good  account.  His  writings  teem  with  maxims 
of  worldly  wisdom,  enforced  or  illustrated  by  remarkable  inci¬ 
dents,  and  his  conversation  was  replete  with  anecdotes  selected 
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for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  threw  on  manners,  the  trains  of 
thought  they  suggested,  or  the  moral  they  involved.  What  has 
been  printed  of  his  ‘  table  talk’  is  very  far  from  being  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  character,  or  on  a  par  with  his  fame.  Indeed,  those 
who  form  their  opinion  from  such  records  as  the  volume  before 
us  may  be  excused  for  attributing  the  assiduous  court  paid  him 
to  the  caprice  of  fashion ;  whilst  others,  with  better  materials 
for  judgment,  will  haply  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  the 
felicitous  combination  of  long  life,  ample  means,  cultivated  taste, 
refined  hospitality,  and  poetic  celebrity  in  one  man.  Which¬ 
ever  party,  the  detractors  or  the  admirers,  may  turn  out  right, 
the  critical  analysis  of  his  life  and  writings  wliich  must  precede 
any  honest  attempt  to  adjudicate  upon  his  reputation,  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  instructive ;  nor  will  it  be  found  wanting  in 
the  leading  attractions  of  literary  biography.  We  therefore 
propose  to  review  the  principal  incidents  and  performances  of  a 
life  extending  over  ninety-two  of  about  the  most  exciting  and 
eventful  years  of  the  world’s  history. 

Samuel  Rogers  was  born  at  Newington  Green,  on  the  30th 
July,  1763.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  three  sons 
and  three  daughters;  he  was  the  third  son.  The  father  was 
an  opulent  banker,  head  of  the  firm  carried  on  till  the  present 
year  under  the  name  of  Rogers,  Olding,  and  Co.,  29  Clement’s 
Lane.  Prior  to  his  marriage,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  the  influence  of  his  wife  speedily  effected  his 
conversion  to  her  own  creed,  the  Unitarian;  and  by  the  time 
Samuel  was  old  enough  to  understand  or  be  moved  by  such 
things,  the  whole  family  were  in  regular  and  rigid  attendance 
on  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price,  the  adversary  of 
Burke.  The  relative  importance  of  the  principal  dissenting 
bodies  has  undergone  so  sensible  a  diminution  of  late  years,  in 
social  and  literary  distinction,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  the 
present  generation  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  eminence  and 
influence  of  the  nonconformist  community  in  question.  Yet  its 
annals  are  rich  in  literary  illustration.  The  names  of  Defoe, 
Dr.  Watts,  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Dr.  Aikin, 
with  others  by  no  means  undistinguished,  are  indelibly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  congregation  of  Newington  Green ;  which  still 
flourishes  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cromwell  (of 
the  Protector’s  family),  and  still  comprises  most  of  the  natural 
and  highly  respectable  connexions  of  the  banker-poet,  who  was 
undeniably  indebted  to  his  Dissenting  friends  for  his  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  celebrated  people  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France. 
Nor  w’as  this  tie  to  the  primitive  nonconformists  of  his  youth 
altogether  dissolved  by  his  excursions  into  the  regions  of  ortho- 
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doxy  and  fashion.  ^Ir.  Rogers  was  a  trustee  of  the  New¬ 
ington  Presbyterian  ^Meeting  House  from  1790  to  his  death  — 
a  period  of  sixty-five  years;  and  when  the  Dissenters  Chapel 
Bill  was  before  Parliament,  he  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  it 
in  that  capacity. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Samuel  Rogers  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  parentage,  paternal  and 
maternal.  His  mother,  of  whom  he  uniformly  spoke  as  an 
amiable  and  very  handsome  woman,  sedulously  inculcated 
kindness  and  gentleness;  whilst  his  father,  who  lived  till  1793, 
gave  him  a  good  education  suited  to  his  intended  mode  of  life, 
put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  fortune,  and  carefully  refrained 
from  thwarting  or  crossing  him  in  his  inclinations  or  pursuits, 
although  these  must  frequently  have  jarred  against  the  Dis¬ 
senting  banker’s  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  On  seeing  his 
son  taking  to  poetry  and  fine  company,  the  old  man  must  have 
felt  like  the  hen  who  sees  the  duckling,  which  she  has  hatched 
as  a  bird  of  her  own  feather,  suddenly  taking  to  water ;  and  in 
his  heart,  he  probably  agreed  with  Lord  Eldon,  who  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  a  new  poem  (‘  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  ’)  had  just 
been  published  by  a  young  banker,  exclaimed  ‘  If  old  Gozzy’ 
— alluding  to  the  head  of  the  firm  with  which  he  banked — ‘ever 

*  so  much  as  says  a  good  thing,  —  let  alone  writing,  I  will  close 

*  my  account  with  him  the  next  morning.’ 

In  early  boyhood,  the  future  poet’s  impulse  was  to  start  off 
the  course  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction.  When  he  and 
his  brothers  were  called  in  and  asked  by  the  father  what 
professions  they  wished  to  follow,  Samuel  avowed  his  predi¬ 
lection  for  that  of  a  preacher ;  a  choice  which  he  explained  by 
his  admiration  for  Dr.  Price.  ‘  He  was  our  neighbour  of 
‘  Newington  Green,  and  would  often  drop  in  to  spend  the 
‘  evening  with  us,  in  his  dressing-gown :  he  wonld  talk  and  read 

*  the  Bible  to  us  till  he  sent  us  to  bed  in  a  frame  of  mind  as 
‘  heavenly  as  his  own.  He  lived  much  in  the  society  of  Lord 
‘  Lansdowne  and  other  people  of  rank,  and  his  manners  were 

*  extremely  polished.’  If  the  child  be  father  to  the  man,  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  the  mundane  advantages 
of  the  divine  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  young  admirer,  as  the  truths 
divine  that  came  mended  from  his  tongue. 

The  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Rogers’s  formal  and  re¬ 
gular  education  was  received  at  a  Dissenting  school  at  Hackney, 
where  he  learnt  Latin  enough  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
easier  Latin  classics  with  facility.  By  the  time  he  (luitted 
it,  he  had  got  rid  of  his  pulpit  aspirations,  and  he  is  not  re- 
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corded  to  have  manifested  any  marked  reluctance  to  his  desti¬ 
nation  when  he  was  placed  in  the  paternal  counting-house,  with 
the  view  of  being  in  due  course  admitted  a  member  of  the  firm. 
He  seems  to  have  begun  the  serious  business  of  life  with  the 
good  sense  and  prudence  which  never  left  him ;  although  he 
was  constantly  exposed  to  temptations  to  which  most  men  of 
poetical  or  susceptible  temperament  would  have  succumbed. 
When  his  solid  comforts  and  his  well  understood  interests  were 
involved,  the  Dalilahs  of  fame  and  fashion,  of  vanity  and 
sensibility,  exhausted  their  arts  on  him  in  vain.  He  kept  his 
gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  main  chance.  Even  when  he  set  up 
as  a  poet,  he  could  honestly  say,  ‘  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle 
‘  trade  —  no  duty  broke ;  ’  and  he  continued  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  ideal  edifiee  of  social  enjoyment  and  prosperity, 
with  a  patience  and  precision  worthy  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  methodical  of  economists  and  calculators. 

It  was  his  favourite  speculation,  that  the  greatest  command 
of  worldly  happiness  was  attainable  by  one  who,  beginning  low 
on  the  social  ladder,  should  mount  gradually  and  regularly  to 
the  top.  It  has  been  invidiously  objected  that  this  sounds  very 
like  the  career  of  a  successful  tuft  hunter.  But  Rogers  insisted 
that  every  step  in  the  ascent  should  be  won  honourably,  and 
the  sustained  gratification  was  to  arise  from  recognised  merit, 
and  would  be  poisoned  by  the  smallest  admixture  of  conscious 
unworthiness.  Fortunately,  he  has  himself  explained  and  am¬ 
plified  his  theory,  in  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his 
‘Italy’:  — 

‘  All,  wherever  in  the  scale. 

Have  —  be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor. 

Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre  — 

Much  to  be  grateful  for ;  but  most  has  he. 

Born  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone. 

Where  Knowledge  lights  his  lamp.  .  .  . 

What  men  most  covet, —  wealth,  distinction,  power. 
Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Are  roused  up  to  exertion.  The  reward 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize  ; 

And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 

Having,  by  favour  or  inheritance. 

These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  tlieir  idle  hands. 

And  all  that  should  await  on  wortli  well-tried. 

All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 

Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
Tliat  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies. 

Entering  the  lists  of  life.’ 
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Thirsting  for  distinction,  he  hurried  into  the  lists  without 
adequate  preparation,  and  with  ill-fitting  and  borrowed  arms. 
Man  is  little  less  an  imitative  creature  than  the  monkey  or  the 
mocking-bird.  He  instinctively  copies  the  model  that  caprice 
or  accident  has  made  popular ;  and  indiscriminately  adopts,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  the  vice  or  virtue,  the  folly  or  wisdom, 
the  style  of  dress  or  the  style  of  writing,  that  is  in  vogue. 
When  Rogers  started  as  an  author,  he  was  not  exempt  from 
this  almost  universal  weakness ;  and,  to  explain  his  poetical  de¬ 
velopment,  we  must  cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  the  poetical 
pro<luction8  and  literary  tendencies  of  the  generation  in  which 
he  was  trained  up. 

The  period  in  question  wsis  the  Augustan  age  of  historians 
and  novelists;  for  within  it  flourished,  in  fulness  of  reputation, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  and 
Goldsmith.  The  rich  mine  opened  by  the  essayists,  beginning 
with  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator,  had  been  worked  out,  and 
was  virtually  abandoned  after  the  termination  of  the  Idler  in 
1757  ;  whilst  a  cold  shade  was  flung  over  poetry  by  the  name 
and  memory  of  Pope.  No  school  has  practically  proved  more 
depressing  to  originality  in  its  followers  than  his,  —  despite 
(perhaps  by  reason)  of  his  own  exquisite  fancy,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  encouragement  to  erratic  courses  held  out  to  them 
in  the  familiar  couplet  — 

‘  From  vulgar  bounds  with  hrave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reacli  of  art.’ 

Nor  have  many  schools  retained  their  influence  longer;  forCrabbe 
was  wittily  described  as  ‘  Pope  in  worsted  stockings ;  ’  and  the 
spell  was  not  completely  broken  until  the  19th  century,  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott  inspired  the  taste  for  metrical  tales  of  passion  and 
adventure ;  an  exploit,  the  honour  of  which  has  been  claimed  for 
‘  Christabel  ’  by  Coleridge,  who  borrowed  the  suggestion  from 
Goethe.  Collins  and  Gray,  emboldened  by  Alexander’s  Feast 
and  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  produced  some  fine  lyrical 
pieces,  as  the  ‘  Ode  to  the  Passions  ’  and  ‘  The  Bard’ ;  but  for 
more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  bard  of  Twick¬ 
enham,  English  poetry  ran  almost  exclusively  in  the  didactic, 
descriptive,  or  elegiac  line,  with  an  occasional  digression  into 
satire.  Rogers’s  avowed  favourites  were  Gray  and  Goldsmith  ; 
and  his  preference  has  been  justified  by  posterity.  ‘  I  used,’ 
he  said,  ‘to  take  a  pocket  edition  of  Gray’s  Poems  with  me 
‘  every  morning  during  my  walks  to  my  father’s  banking-house, 
‘  where  I  was  a  clerk,  and  read  them  by  the  way.  I  can  re- 
‘  peat  them  all.’  On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed,  ‘  What 
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‘  pleasure  I  felt  on  being  told  that  Este  (Parson  Este)  had  said 
‘  of  me,  “  A  child  of  Goldsmith,  Sir.”  ’  This  must  have  been  after 
the  publication  of  the  ‘  Pleasures  of  Memory  ’ :  for  it  is  curious 
that  Rogers,  having  first  tried  his  strength  in  prose,  began  his 
poetical  career  by  taking  for  his  prototype  the  one  of  these  two 
(Gray  and  Goldsmith)  whose  genius  was  least  in  harmony  with 
his  own,  and  by  imbuing  himself  with  the  spirit  of  what  must 
have  been  to  him  the  least  congenial  of  Gray’s  productions. 

The  to  all  agreeable,  to  many  intoxicating,  sensation  of  first 
seeing  oneself  in  print,  was  experienced  by  Rogers  in  1781,  when 
he  contributed  eight  numbers,  under  the  title  of  The  Scribbler, 
to  ‘  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,’ —  the  same  which,  under  the 
editorship  of  Sylvanus  Urban  (Cave),  was  the  repository  of 
the  earliest  efforts  of  Johnson  in  the  same  walk.  ‘  He  told 
‘  me,’  says  Boswell,  ‘that  when  he  first  saw  St.  John’s  Gate,  the 
‘  place  where  that  deservedly  popular  miscellany  was  originally 
‘  printed,  he  beheld  it  with  reverence.’  Probably  it  was  John¬ 
sonian  influence  that  gave  their  peculiar  form  to  Rogers’s  first 
attempts  at  authorship  ;  for  the  great  lexicographer  was  amongst 
the  idols  of  his  youth.  ‘  My  friend  Maltby  and  I,’  he  used 
to  relate,  ‘  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  we 
‘  determined  to  call  upon  him  and  introduce  ourselves.  We 
‘  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  house  in  Bolt  Court ;  and  I  had 
‘  my  hand  on  the  knocker,  when  our  courage  failed  us,  and  we 
‘  retreated.  Many  years  afterwards  I  mentioned  this  circum- 
‘  stance  to  Boswell,  who  said,  “  What  a  pity  you  did  not  go 
‘  “  boldly  in !  he  would  have  received  you  with  all  kindness.”’ 

Rogers  commonly  followed  up  this  anecdote  with  another  of  the 
advice  he  gave,  instead  of  a  letter  of  introduction,  to  a  young 
friend  who  was  going  to  Birmingham,  and  had  a  similar  desire  to 
see  Dr.  Parr.  The  advice  was  to  be  collected  from  the  result. 
‘  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?’  was  the  first  question  to  the  traveller 
on  his  return.  ‘  Exactly  as  you  told  me.  1  knocked  boldly  at  the 
‘  door,  and  asked  for  Dr.  Parr.  I  was  shown  into  a  parlour  on 
‘  the  ground  floor  by  a  servant-maid.  When  the  Doctor  appeared, 
‘  1  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “  Dr. 
‘  “  Parr,  I  have  taken  an  inexcusable  liberty,  and  I  cannot  com- 
‘  “plain  if  you  order  me  to  be  kicked  out  of  your  house.  On 
‘  “  seeing  your  name  upon  the  door,  I  could  not  make  up  my 
‘  “mind  to  pass  the  house  of  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  without 
‘  “  seeing  him.  1  knocked,  was  admitted,  and  here  I  am  !  ”  The 
‘  Doctor  seized  me  by  both  hands  in  a  kind  of  transport  of  wel- 
‘  come,  fairly  danced  me  up  and  down  the  room,  and  ended  by 
‘  keeping  me  to  dinner  on  a  roast  shoulder  of  mutton.’ 

Rogers’s  admiration  of  Johnson  never  extendeil  to  his  style. 
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and  tlie  most  remarkable  features  of  ‘  The  Scribbler  ’  are  the 
correctness  and  ease  of  the  language.  The  author  of  the 
‘  Table  Talk  ’  has  reprinted  one  of  the  worst  Numbers  by  way 
of  specimen.  All  are  commonplace  enough  in  point  of  thought 
and  conception,  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  specify  the  very 
‘  Ramblers  ’  or  ‘  Idlers  ’  which  the  writer  had  in  his  mind’s  eye 
whilst  composing  them ;  but  the  one  on  ‘  Fashion  ’  is  written 
with  a  freedom  and  rhythmical  flow  which  are  rarely  found  in 
essayists  of  eighteen  — 

‘  Whether  she  (Fashion)  heightened  with  a  pencil  the  vermilion  of 
her  cheek,  or  clothed  her  limbs  with  a  tight  or  flowing  vest ;  whether 
she  collected  her  ringlets  in  a  knot,  or  suffered  them  to  hang  negli¬ 
gently  on  her  shoulders ;  whether  she  shook  the  dice,  waked  the  lyre, 
or  filled  the  sparkling  glass,  —  she  was  imitated  by  her  votaries,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  obsequiousness  and  reverence.  All  insisted  on 
presenting  their  offerings ;  either  their  health,  their  fortunes,  or  their 
integrity.  Tliough  numbers  incessantly  disappeared,  the  assembly, 
receiving  continual  supplies,  preserved  its  grandeur  and  its  brilliancy. 
At  the  entrance  I  observed  Vanity,  fantastically  crowned  with  flowers 
and  feathers,  to  whom  the  fickle  deity  committed  the  initiation  of  her 
votaries.  These  having  fluttered  as  gaily  as  their  predecessors,  in  a 
few  moments  vanished,  and  were  succeeded  by  others.  All  who  re¬ 
jected  the  solicitations  of  Vanity,  were  compelled  to  enter  by  Ridicule, 
whose  shafts  were  universally  dreaded.  Even  Literature,  Science,  and 
Pliilosophy  were  obliged  to  comply.  Those  only  escaped  who  were 
concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  Obscurity.  As  1  gazed  on  this  glitter¬ 
ing  scene,  having  declined  the  invitation  of  Vanity,  Ridicule  shot  an 
arrow  from  her  bow,  which  pierced  my  heart :  I  fainted,  and  in  the 
violence  of  my  agitation  awaked.’ 

To  judge  from  the  type  in  which  tliey  were  printed,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  the  columns  of  ^Ir.  Sylvanus  Urban, 
that  practiseil  judge  of  literary  merit  appears  to  have  attached 
no  great  value  to  the  lucubrations  of  ‘  The  Scribbler,’  and  they 
were  discontinued  after  September  1781.  The  author  of  the 
‘  T.able  Talk  ’  states  that  he  was  present  when  Mr.  Rogers  tore 
to  pieces,  and  threw  into  the  fire,  a  manuscript  operatic  drama, 
the  ‘  Vintage  of  Burgundy,’  which  he  had  written  early  in  life. 
‘  He  told  me  he  offered  it  to  a  manager,  who  said,  “  I  will  bring 
‘  “  it  on  the  stage  if  you  are  determined  to  have  it  acted,  but  it 
‘  “  will  certainly  be  damned.”’  Unless  this  drama  w’as  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  between  1781  and  1786,  we  must  conclude  that 
this  interval  was  employed  in  preparing  for  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  poet,  which  was  not  unlikely,  considering  the  amount 
of  limce  labor  et  morn  that  he  was  wont  to  devote  to  his  com¬ 
positions.  The  ‘  Ode  to  Su[)erstition,  with  some  other  Poems,’  was 
published  in  1786.  It  was  an  eighteenj)enny  quarto  of  twenty- 
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six  pages,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  when  the  eye  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  ‘  rivulets  of  text  running  through  meadows  of  margin.’ 
He  is  reported  as  saying :  *  I  wrote  it  whilst  in  my  teens,  and 
‘  afterwards  touched  it  up.  I  paid  down  to  the  publisher  30/.  to 
‘  insure  him  from  being  a  loser  by  it.  At  the  end  of  four  years, 

‘  I  found  that  he  had  sold  about  twenty  copies.  However,  I  was 
‘  consoled  by  reading  in  a  critique  on  the  Ode  that  I  was  “  an 
‘  “  able  writer  ”  or  some  such  expression.’ 

Whoever  lived  much  with  him  will  remember,  that  any 
reference  to  the  ‘  Ode,’  was  the  inevitable  prelude  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  volume  containing  the  critique, — the  ‘  Monthly 
‘  Review,’  December  1786.  It  began  thus;  —  ‘ In  these  pieces 
‘  we  perceive  the  hand  of  an  able  master.  The  Ode  to  Super- 
‘  stition  is  written  with  uncommon  boldness  of  language  and 
‘  strength  of  diction.  The  author  has  collected  some  of  the  most 
<  striking  historical  facts,  to  illustrate  the  tyranny  of  the  demon 
‘  he  addresses,  and  has  exhibited  them  with  the  fire  and  energy 
*  proper  to  lyric  poetry.  The  following  stanzas  are  particularly 
‘  excellent.’  The  reviewer  then  quotes,  without  remarking  the 
resemblance,  the  very  stanzas  or  strophes  which  are  most  pal, 
pably  imitated  from  Gray’s  Bard.  Dryden’s  magnificent  lyi'ical 
burst  was  also  copied  in  parts,  and  the  result  recalls  the  fable  of 
the  ambitious  frog,  or  reminds  us  of  ‘  all  the  contortions  of  the 
‘  Sybil  without  one  particle  of  her  inspiration.’  Almost  the 
only  lines  which  do  not  creak,  groan  and  tremble  with  the 
strain,  or  which  bear  token  of  his  subsequently  matured  pre¬ 
ference  for  simple  uninverted  language,  are  the  following :  — 

‘  Hark  ?  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre, 

Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest : 

She  hurls  tlie  torch  !  she  fans  the  fire ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest. 

She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more, 

And  sighing,  sinks !  but  sinks  to  soar.’ 

‘  Thou  spak’st,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glowed. 

Each  unhewn  muss  of  living  stone 
Was  clad  in  horrors,  not  its  own, 

And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bowed. 

Giant  Error,  darkly  grand. 

Grasped  the  globe  with  iron  hand.’ 

The  wonder  is,  that  whilst  imitating  Gray,  Rogers  was  not 
irresistibly  and  exclusively  attracted  by  the  ‘  Elegy.’  One  would 
have  thought  that  Rogers,  of  all  others,  would  have  been  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  exquisite  finish  and  sober  grace  of  that  incom¬ 
parable  performance.  But  it  was  easier  to  mimic  the  clamour 
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of  the  dithyrambic  ode  than  to  catch  the  pathos  and  simplicity 
of  the  ‘  Elegy’  or  the  ‘  Ode  to  Eton  College.’ 

!Mr.  Rogers’s  compositions  down  to  this  time,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  write 
without  having  anything  to  write  about.  He  had  sharpened  and 
polished  his  tools,  and  had  acquired  no  slight  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  them,  but  materials  were  altogether  wanting.  He  had 
laid  up  no  stock  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  observation  worthy  of 
being  worked  up  or  moulded  into  form ;  and  his  attempts  to 
compensate  for  this  deficiency  by  artificial  fire,  borrowed  move¬ 
ments,  and  forced  enthusiasm,  proved  about  as  successful  as 
those  of  the  German  baron  who  jumped  over  the  chairs  and 
tables  to  acquire  vivacity.  Rogers,  however,  was  not  to  be 
dispirited  by  failure.  He  at  length  hit  upon  the  right  vein, 
and  from  the  moment  he  discovered  that  he  was  destined  to 
excel  by  grace,  elegance,  subdued  sentiment,  and  chastened 
fancy  —  not  by  fervid  passion,  lofty  imagination,  or  deep/eeling, 
—  his  poetic  fortune  was  made. 

During  the  six  years  that  elapsed  before  he  again  ventured 
into  print,  he  visited  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  conversed  with 
some  who  were  acting  as  well  as  with  those  w'ho  were  writing 
history,  and  indefinitely  extended  his  knowledge  of  books,  of 
external  nature,  of  social  systems,  and  of  mankind.  The  first- 
fruits  were  the  *  Pleasures  of  Memory,’  published  with  the  name 
of  the  author  in  1792. 

The  epoch  was  fortunately  hit  upon  or  judiciously  chosen. 
The  old  school  was  wearing  out,  and  the  new  had  not  com¬ 
menced.  The  poem  struck  into  the  happj’^  medium  between  the 
precise  and  conventional  style,  and  the  free  and  natural  one. 
The  only  competitor  formidable  from  newly  acquired  popularity, 
was  Cowper.  Crabbe’s  fame  was  then  limited :  Darwin  never 
had  much :  and  Burns,  incomjrarably  the  greatest  poetic  genius 
of  his  generation  (1759-1796),  was  not  appreciated  in  England 
in  his  lifetime,  or  something  better  than  an  exciseman’s  place 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Wc  are  therefore  not 
surprised  at  the  immediate  success  of  Rogers’s  second  and  better 
calculated  experiment  on  the  public  taste.  Yet  with  undeniable 
merits  of  a  high  order,  it  had  little  of  the  genuine  inspiration  of 
original  genius.  The  strongest  proof  of  its  deficiency  in  this 
respect  is  that,  although  it  has  long  taken  its  jdace  as  an 
English  classic,  none  of  its  mellifiuous  verses  or  polished  images 
are  freshly  remembered,  like  ‘  The  coming  events  cast  their 
‘  shadows  before,’  of  Campbell :  or  the  ‘  Oh,  woman  in  our  hours 
‘  of  ease,’  of  Scott ;  or  the  ‘  Oh,  ever  thus  from  childhood’s  hour,’ 
of  Moore ;  or  the  ‘  He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead,’  of 
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Byron ;  or  the  ‘  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good,*  of  Wordsworth. 
Any  zealous  admirer  of  these  writers  will  be  ready  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  justify  his  or  her  admiration,  by  quoting  passage  after 
passage.  Where  is  the  zealous  admirer  of  Rogers’s  poetry, 
who  feels  qualified,  without  adequate  preparation,  to  recite 
six  consecutive  lines  from  the  *  Pleasures  of  Memory?’  Yet 
the  most  cursory  reader  will  light  upon  many  passages  of  great 
elegance  of  expression,  impaired  by  unmeaning  antithesis  and 
incessant  alliteration,  and  seldom  relieved  by  originality  of 
thought  or  novelty  of  metaphor.  The  commencement,  and  in¬ 
deed  almost  everything  rural  or  pastoral  in  the  poem,  is  too 
redolent  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  in  minute  description,  Rogers  pro¬ 
vokes  compromising  comparisons  with  Crabbe ;  but  he  has  never 
been  excelled  in  the  art  of  blending  fancy  and  feeling  with 
historic  incident  and  [philosophical  reflection,  as  in  the  passage 
beginning  — 

‘  So  Scotia’s  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day, 

Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away.’ 

The  next  line  is  spoiled  by  an  inversion,  and  we  pass  on  to  — 

‘  Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 

As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 

And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth, 

Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror’s  truth. 

Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompt  the  Patriot’s  sigh. 

This  makes  him  wish  to  live  and  dare  to  die. 

•  •  •  ^  •  •  •  9 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart ; 

Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart ; 

Aerial  forms,  in  Tempo’s  classic  vale. 

Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the  gale, 

In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 

And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa’s  cell.’ 

The  fondness  for  alliteration  displayed  in  this  poem  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  critics ;  and  Rogers  used  to  say  that  a  pro¬ 
posed  emendation  in  the  second  of  the  following  lines,  which 
form  the  commencement  of  the  second  part,  was  the  best  sug¬ 
gestion  he  ever  received  from  a  reviewer  — 

‘  Sweet  Memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 

Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail.’ 

The  critic’s  suggestion  was  that,  to  complete  the  alliteration,  the 
line  should  stand  thus  — 

'  Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  tail.’ 
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The  ‘  Pleasures  of  Memory  ’  ends  thus ;  — 

‘  Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine : 

Thouglit  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 

And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ; 

Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel,  w’hen  most  alone, 

The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 

Lighter  than  air,  Hope’s  summer  visions  die  ; 

If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 

If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 

Lo,  Fancy’s  fairy  frost  work  melts  away ! 

But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 

Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour  ? 

These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight. 

Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 

And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 

Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest.’ 

These  are  the  lines  which  Mackintosh,  thereby  giving  the 
measure  of  his  own  poetic  feeling,  used  to  say  were  equal  to 
the  closing  lines  of  the  *  Dunciad.’  This  was  like  saying  that 
Virgil’s  apostrophe  to  Marcellus  is  equal  to  Homer’s  battle  of 
the  gods,  the  style  being  essentially  distinct;  and  the  only 
real  question  is,  whether  any  given  degree  of  grace  or  senti¬ 
ment  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  corresponding  degree 
of  grandeur  or  sublimity.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  challenge  a  comparison  with  Pope,  we  should 
not  rather  rely  on  one  of  the  passages  in  which  Rogers,  by  dint 
of  finely-shaded  language  and  felicitous  illustration,  invests  the 
description  of  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  mental  philosophy  with 
the  most  seductive  charms  of  sensibility  and  poetry.  For 
example :  — 

‘  Ah  !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 

By  truth  illumined,  and  by  ta.ste  refined  ? 

When  age  has  quenched  the  eye,  and  closed  the  ear, 

Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere. 

Oft  will  she  rise  —  with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanished  from  her  view  ; 

Dart  thro’  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past. 

O’er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 

With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 

And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 

So  thro’  the  grove  the  impatient  mother  flies, 

Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries  ; 

Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose, 

Long  on  the  wood-moss  stretched  in  sweet  repose.’ 

Why  verses  like  these  should  have  fiiiled  to  lay  fast  and 
durable  hold  on  the  public  imagination,  is  a  problem  well  worthy 
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of  critical  examination.  The  most  plausible  solution  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  their  want  of  simplicity  and  spontaneity.  Their 
linked  sweetness  is  too  long  and  elaborately  drawn  out  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  the  very  symmetry  and  artistic  finish  of  a 
production  may  militate  against  its  general  popularity.  When 
Campbell  complained  to  James  Smith  of  not  having  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ‘  Rejected  Addresses/  he  was  j)olitely  assured  that 
to  parody  his  poetry  was  as  impossible  as  to  caricature  bis 
handsome  and  regular  features.  ‘  I  should  like  to  be  amongst 
‘  them  for  all  that/  was  his  remark ;  and  he  was  right,  if  he 
valued  notoriety  as  well  as  solid  fame;  for  what  cannot  be 
parodied  will  not  be  so  often  quoted,  nor  so  freshly  remembered. 
In  the  preface  to  the  annotated  edition  of  the  ‘  Rejected  Ad- 
‘  dresses,’  Rogers  and  Campbell  are  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
and  their  common  exclusion  is  justified  on  the  same  compli¬ 
mentary  principle.  To  ‘  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,’  in  addition 
to  the  invaluable  service  which  it  rendered  literature  by  its 
purity  of  language  and  chasteness  of  tone,  which  immediately 
became  the  objects  of  improving  imitation  and  elevating  rivalry, 
must  be  assigned  the  honour  of  having  suggested  ‘  The  Plea- 
‘  sures  of  Hope.’ 

Rather  more  than  another  lustrum  was  to  elapse  before 
Rogers  had  hived  up  enough  for  another  publication.  His 
‘  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  Poems/  appeared  in  1798. 
The  ‘  Epistle  ’  is  a  vehicle  for  conveying,  after  the  manner  of 
Horace  and  (in  parts)  of  Pope,  the  writer’s  notions  of  social 
comfort  and  happiness,  as  dependent  upon,  or  influenced  by, 
the  choice  of  residence,  furniture,  books,  pictures,  and  com¬ 
panions,  —  subjects  on  all  of  which  he  was  admirably  qualified 
to  speak.  His  precepts  are  delivered  in  a  series  of  graceful 
couplets,  and  enforced  by  authorities  collected  in  the  notes. 
Of  course,  he  is  all  for  modesty,  simplicity,  and  retirement,  — 
what  poet  or  poetaster  is  not  ?  —  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
practical  earnestness  as  Grattan,  when  he  declared  be  could  be 
content  in  a  small  neat  house,  with  cold  meat,  bread,  and  beer, 
and  plenty  of  claret ;  or  as  a  couple  from  ]May  Fair,  who,  when 
they  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage,  are  dreaming  of  a  cottage  like  the 
dairy-house  at  Taymouth  or  Cashiobury.  All  Rogers  wanted, 
was  to  be  able  to  enjoy  every  pleasure  or  luxury  he  really  cared 
about ;  and  as  he  did  not  care  about  a  numerous  establishment 
or  a  large  house,  the  model  villa  to  which  he  invites  his  friend 
is  of  restricted  dimensions  — 

‘  Here  no  state  chambers  in  long  line  unfold, 

Bright  with  broad  mirrors,  rough  with  fretted  gold: 
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Yet  modest  ornament  with  use  combined, 

Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  mind. 

Small  change  of  scene,  small  space  his  home  requires, 

Who  leads  a  life  of  satisfied  desires' 

This  strikes  us  to  be  what  Partridge  would  call  a  non  sequitur. 
Like  the  Presbyterian  divine  who,  after  praying  that  all  the 
lady  of  the  manor’s  desires  might  be  gratified,  judiciously  added, 

‘  provided  they  be  virtuous,’  —  Rogers  should  have  added  ‘  pro- 
‘  vided  they  be  limited.’  The  spendthrift  who  complained  there 
was  no  living  in  England  like  a  gentleman  under  forty  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  would  not  have  led  a  life  of  satisfied  desires,  with 
small  change  of  scene,  or  small  space  to  dis{)ort  in. 

Nothing  in  their  way  can  be  better  than  the  fourteen  lines 
in  which  the  poet  inculcates  the  wise  doctrine,  that  engravings 
and  copies  from  the  best  pictures  and  statues  are  far  preferable 
to  mediocre  or  second-rate  originals.  The  ornaments  of  the 
rustic  bath,  also,  are  happily  touched  off,  and  the  ‘  Description 
‘of  Winter’  is  marked  by  the  same  delicate  fancy  which  is 
displayed  in  the  ‘  Rape  of  the  Lock  ’  on  a  different  class  of 
phenomena ;  — 

‘  When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of  snow. 

And  bids  her  berries  blusii,  her  carols  flow  : 

His  spangling  shower  when  Frost  the  wizard  flings. 

Or,  borne  in  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings. 

O'er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage  weaves. 

And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves, — 

Thy  muffled  friend  his  nectarine  wall  pursues  ’ — 

There  is  no  disputing  the  eye  for  nature  which  fixed  and 
carried  off  the;image  of  the  silvery  foliage  woven  on  the  white 
pane.  At  one  of  his  Sunday  breakfasts,  he  had  quoted  with 
decided  commendation  Leigh  Hunt’s  couplet  on  a  fountain  (in 
‘  Rimini  ’),  —  also  selected  by  Byron  as  one  of  the  most 
poetical  descriptions  of  a  natural  object  he  was  acquainted 
with :  — 

‘  Clear  and  compact,  till  at  its  height  o’er  run. 

It  shakes  its  ioos’ning  silver  in  the  sun.’ 

!  ‘  I  give  my  vote,’  said  one  of  the  guests,  for 

I  ‘  “  O’er  the  white  pane  its  silvery  foliage  weaves  ”  ’  — 

And  Rogers  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  were  about  to  re¬ 
enact  Parr’s  reception  of  the  flattering  visitor  at  Birmingham. 

I  Fourteen  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 

‘Epistle  to  a  Friend,’  and  ‘Columbus,’  which  formed  part  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems  in  1812,  and  was  followed  by 

I  ‘  Jacqueline  ’  in  1814.  We  look  upon  both  these  productions 
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as  mistakes,  especially  the  first,  which  is  a  kind  of  fragmentary 
epic,  and  deals  with  topics  requiring  the  highest  order  of 
imagination  to  invest  them  with  fitting  grandeur  and  interest. 
When  chasms  are  left  in  the  narrative,  and  an  author  only  pro¬ 
fesses  to  open  glimpses  into  the  past  or  the  future,  he  can  claim 
no  allowance  for  Homeric  slumbers, — for  tameness  of  diction, 
or  for  extravagance  of  invention.  Each  detached  scene  or  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  complete  in  its  way,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  detached.  Rogers,  however,  has  done  little  more  than 
versify,  with  less  than  his  usual  attention  to  metre  and  rhythm, 
the  well-known  events  in  the  lives  and  adventures  of  Columbus 
and  his  companions,  interspersed  with  imitations  of  Dante, 
Virgil,  and  Euripides.  His  machinery  is  an  ?/nhappy  medium 
between  Pope’s  and  Milton’s ;  and  when  he  made  an  American 
deity,  or  angel  of  darkness,  hight  Merion,  rise  ‘in  pomp  of 
‘  plumage,’  in  the  shape  of  a  condor,  to  descend  and  ‘  couch  on 
‘  Roldan’s  ample  breast  ’  in  the  shape  of  a  vampire,  he  delivered 
himself,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  the  scorner. 
How  he  could  have  read  over  the  following  passage  of  *  The 
‘  Argument,’  without  becoming  aware  of  his  danger,  would  be 
a  mystery  to  us  were  we  less  familiar  with  the  weaknesses  of 
authors  when  their  offspring  is  concerned :  — 

‘  Alarm  and  despondence  on  board.  He  (Columbus)  resigns  himself 
to  the  care  of  Heaven,  and  proceeds  on  his  voyage.  Meanwhile  the 
deities  of  America  assemble  in  council,  and  one  of  the  Genii,  the  gods 
of  the  islanders,  announces  his  approach.  “  In  vain,”  says  he,  “  have 
“  we  guarded  the  Atlantic  for  ages.  A  mortal  has  baffled  our  power ; 
“  nor  will  our  votaries  arm  against  him.  Yours  are  a  sterner  race. 
“  Hence,  and  while  we  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  do  you  array  the 
“  nations  round  your  altars,  and  prepare  for  an  exterminating  war.” 
They  disperse  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  Condor, 
he  directs  his  flight  to  the  fleet.  His  journey  described.  He  arrives 
there.’ 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  conception  Is  redeemed 
or  exalted  by  the  execution ;  but  the  perusal  of  the  poem  is 
rendered  positively  disagreeable  by  the  breaks,  the  obscurity, 
and  the  constant  straining  after  effect.  The  most  successful 
contrivance  is  the  use  made  of  the  trade-winds ;  the  water¬ 
spouts  of  the  New  World,  also,  are  felicitously  introduced:  — 

‘  And  see  the  heavens  bow  down,  the  waters  rise. 

And,  rising,  shoot  in  columns  to  the  skies, 

That  stand,  and  still  when  they  proceed,  retire,  — 

As  in  the  Desert  burned  the  sacred  fire. 

Moving  in  silent  majesty,  —  till  Night 
Descends  and  shuts  the  vision  from  their  sight.’ 
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The  ecorner  speedily  came  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  candid 
friend.  The  late  Lord  Dudley  (then  Mr.  Ward)  reviewed 
‘  Columbus  ’  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  in  a  tone  of  calculated 
depreciation,  made  more  incisive  by  the  affectation  of  respect. 
The  poet’s  feelings  may  be  fancied  when  he  read  the  polished 
quiz  upon  his  deities  and  his  condor,  and  was  asked,  ‘  what  but 
‘  extreme  haste  and  carelessness  could  have  occasioned  the 
‘  author  of  the  “  Pleasures  of  Memory  ”  to  mistake  for  verse 
‘  such  a  line  as  — 

‘  “  There  silent  sate  many  an  unbidden  guest.”  ’ 

This  line  will  not  be  found  in  the  later  editions,  but  the  two 
following  are  in  the  last  — 

*  And  midway  on  their  passage  to  eternity.’  (Canto  1.) 

‘That  world  a  pri^on-house,  full  of  sights  of  woe.’  (Canto’12.) 

Nor  would  Rogers  have  shown  much  indulgence  for  couplets 
like  these  by  another :  — 

‘  Right  through  the  midst,  when  fetlock  deep  in  gore. 

The  great  Gonzalvo  battled  with  the  Moor.’ 

‘ He  said,  he  drew:  then  at  his  master’s  frown, 

Sullenly  sheath’d,  plunging  the  weapon  down.’ 

The  first  of  these  might  lead  a  superficial  or  ill-informed 
reader  to  suppose  that  the  great  Gonzalvo  was  a  Centaur ;  and 
the  second  is  much  like  saying  — 

‘  Swallowed  the  loaf,  gulping  each  morsel  down.’ 

Ward  had  greatly  aggravated  his  offence  by  communicating 
with  his  intended  victim  on  the  subject  of  the  criticism  during 
its  composition ;  and  he  well  merited  the  characteristic  retalia¬ 
tion  which  it  provoked  — 

‘Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say;  but  I  deny  it. 

He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it.’ 

According  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Table  Talk,’  Rogers  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  written  this  epigram,  ‘  with  a  little  assistance 
‘  from  Richard  Sharp.’  One  day,  he  adds,  while  Rogers  was  on 
bad  terms  with  Ward,  Lady  D.  said  to  him,  ‘  Have  you  seen 
‘  Ward  lately  ?  ’  ‘  IVhat  Ward  ?  ’  ‘  Why,  our  Ward,  of  course.’ 
‘  Our  Ward!  —  you  may  keep  him  all  to  yourself.’ 

Ward  was  not  a  man  to  be  behindhand  in  this  kind  of  con¬ 
test;  and  his  adversary’s  cadaverous  complexion  afforded  as 
ample  material  for  jocularity  as  his  own  alleged  w'ant  of  heart. 
Indeed,  Jack  Bannister  remarked  that  more  good  things  had 
been  said  and  written  on  Rogers’s  face  than  on  that  of  the 
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greatest  beauty.  It  was  Ward  who  asked  him  why,  now  that 
he  could  afford  it,  he  did  not  set  up  his  hearse  ;  and  it  was  the 
same  sympathising  companion  who,  when  Rogers  repeated  the 
couplet,  — 

‘  The  robin,  with  his  furtive  glance. 

Comes  and  looks  at  me  askance,’ 

struck  in  Avith,  ‘  If  it  had  been  a  carrion  crow,  he  would  have 
‘  looked  you  full  in  the  face.’ 

Mackintosh  made  a  gallant  effort  in  this  Review  (No.  43. 
Nov.  1813)  to  neutralise  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  Ward’s 
article ;  but  impartial  opinion  concurred  in  the  main  with  the 
less  favourable  judgment,  and  even  the  Vision  (Canto  12.), 
which  both  agreed  in  praising,  is  not  free  from  the  prevalent 
faults  of  the  poem, —  obvious  effort,  abruptness,  and  obscurity. 

Matters  were  not  much  improved  by  the  publication,  two 
years  later  (1814),  of  ‘Jacqueline,’  in  the  same  volume  with 
‘  Lara,’  which  suggested  the  notion  of  an  innocent  maiden 
choosing  a  high-bred  rake  for  her  travelling  companion.  If  she 
preserved  her  virtue,  she  was  tolerably  sure  to  lose  her  reputa¬ 
tion;  and 

‘  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline, 

With  her  nose  aquiline,’ 

afforded  fine  sport  to  the  wits  and  to  her  noble  yoke-fellow 
amongst  the  rest.  The  ‘  Corsair  ’  had  already  got  his  Kaled, 
a  young  lady  who  did  not  stand  upon  trifles  and  wore  small 
clothes.  How,  in  a  corrupt  age,  could  Jacqueline  hope  to 
obtain  a  preference  by  dint  of  the  gentle  virtues,  even  though 
‘  Her  voice,  whate’er  she  said,  enchanted ; 

Like  music,  to  the  heart  it  went. 

And  her  dark  eyes, —  how  eloquent ! 

Ask  what  they  would,  ’twas  granted.’ 

Some  years  since,  a  story  got  about  touching  an  application 
from  an  American  lady  of  distinction  for  a  ball-ticket  for 
a  female  friend  who  was  staying  with  her.  The  request  was 
politely  declined,  and  the  applicant  wrote  to  express  her  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  slight  put  upon  a  young  lady  ‘  who,  in  her  own 
‘  country,  Avas  more  in  the  habit  of  granting  favours  than  of 
‘  asking  them.’  ‘  She  must  be  like  my  Jacqueline,’ said  Rogers, 
when  he  heard  the  story ;  *  for  Byron  would  always  have  it  that 
‘  the  line — 

‘  “  Ask  what  they  would,  ’twas  granted,” 

*  did  not  necessarily  refer  to  her  eyes.’ 

We  had  some  hopes  of  Jacqueline,  Avhen  she  left  her  paternal 
abode  at  midnight  ‘  a  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears,’  or  she 
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tni^ht  have  made  a  sensation  by  getting  drowned,  like  Lord 
Ullin’s  daughter,  when 

‘  One  lovely  arm  was  stretched  for  aid, 

And  one  was  round  her  lover.’ 

But  when,  after  so  much  preliminary  weeping  and  melancholy, 
it  turns  out  that  her  departure  was  pour  le  hon  motif,  and  that 
D’Arcay’s  intentions  were  all  along  honourable :  when  she  returns 
safe  and  sound,  in  person  and  reputation,  hanging  on  the  arm 
of  a  young  husband,  to  ask  and  obtain  an  aged  father’s  bless¬ 
ing,  —  readers,  wdth  palates  vitiated  by  more  stimulating  food, 
might  be  excused  for  exclaiming  like  Sheridan  when  the 
servant  threw  down  the  platewarmer  without  damage  to  its  con¬ 
tents  —  *  Why, - it,  sir,  have  you  made  all  that  noise  for 

*  nothing  ?  ’ 

Rogers  was,  but  we  really  think  had  no  great  cause  or  right 
to  be,  very  angry  at  the  brief  notice  taken  of  this  poem  in 
Mr.  George  Ellis’s  review  of  the  ‘  Corsair’  and  ‘Lara’  (in  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review,’  vol.  ii.  p.  428.),  as  ‘  the  highly  refined, 

‘  but  somewhat  insipid,  pastoral  tale  of  “Jacqueline.”’  Lady 
Byron  is  reported  to  have  told  Rogers  in  1851,  at  Brighton, 
that  her  liege  lord,  on  reading  Ellis’s  article,  had  said,  ‘The 
‘  man’s  a  fool.  “  Jacqueline  ”  is  as  superior  to  “Lara,”  as  Rogers 
‘  is  to  me.’  We  might  suspect  a  double  meaning  in  these  words, 
as  in  Porson’s  remark  that  ‘  Madoc  will  be  read  when  Homer 
‘  and  Virgil  are  forgotten.’  But  Lord  Byron  had  said  nearly 
the  same  thing  in  the  preface  to  the  joint  publication ;  and  in 
his  Diary  of  Nov.  23.  1813  (published  by  Moore),  after  saying 
that  ‘  Scott  is  undoubtedly  the  monarch  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
‘  most  English  of  bards,’  he  continues :  ‘  I  should  place  Rogers 
‘  next  in  the  living  list.  I  value  him  more,  as  the  last  of  the 

*  best  school ;  Moore  and  Campbell  both  third.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  hardly  have  helped  seeing  that  ‘  Jacqueline  ’  did  not 
belong  to  the  best  school  (Pope’s);  and  that  to  couple  this  poem 
with  ‘  Lara  ’  was  as  suicidal  or  self-sacrificing  an  act  in  Rogers, 
as  Byron  would  have  committed,  had  he  consented  to  print  his 
‘  Hints  from  Horace  ’  (which  he  himself  originally  preferred  to 
‘  Childe  Harold’)  in  the  same  volume  with  ‘Human  Life.’ 

In ‘Human  Life,’  published  in  1819,  Rogers  was  himself 
again.  In  it  and  by  it,  in  our  opinion,  his  genius,  if  not  his 
fame,  reached  the  culminating  point.  The  subject,  or  rather 
range  of  subjects,  exactly  suited  him ;  and  in  this,  the  master¬ 
piece  of  his  matured  powers,  he  occasionally  combines  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  Horace,  the  glancing  philosophy  of  Pope, 
the  tender  melancholy  of  Goldsmith,  and  Cowper’s  mastery 
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over  (loracstic  scenes  and  affections,  with  an  elevation  and  com* 
prehensiveiiess  of  view  which  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  attained 
by  either  of  them.  The  similarity  in  parts  to  Schiller’s  ‘  Song 
*  of  the  Bell  ’  is  certainly  striking ;  but  the  common  character 
of  the  subject,  and  the  widely  different  style  of  versification, 
completely  repel  all  suspicion  of  plagiarism. 

Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  rapid  introductory  sketch 
of  the  four  epochs  —  the  birth,  the  coming  of  age,  the  marriage, 
and  the  death,  of  the  proprietor  of  the  old  manor-house ;  for 
example : — 

‘  And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 

Soon  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees, 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white  ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 

And  violets  scattered  round  ;  and  old  and  young, 

In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  green, 

Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  tiie  scene. 

"While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side, 

Moves  in  her  virgin  veil,  the  gentle  bride.* 

Spenser  himself  never  painted  with  words  more  distinctly ;  though 
when  the  Faery  Queen  was  read  aloud  to  an  old  lady  deprived 
of  sight,  she  remarked  that  it  was  as  if  a  succession  of  pictures 
had  been  held  up  before  her.  Admirably,  again,  is  indicated  that 
instinctive  sense  of  immortality,  —  that  vague  longing  for  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the  evanescent  realities  of  life, —  by  which  the 
noblest  minds  are  stimulated  and  disturbed  unceasingly.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  the  passage  beginning  — 

‘  Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realise 
Half  he  conceives,  the  glorious  vision  dies. 

Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find, 

The  truth,  the  beauty,  pictured  in  his  mind.’ 

The  expansion  and  effusion  of  heart,  with  the  delicious  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  follow  the  acceptance  of 
the  lover  by  his  future  wife,  are  thus  described ;  — 

‘  Then  come  those  full  confidings  of  the  past ; 

All  sunshine  now,  where  all  was  overcast. 

Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  is  gone. 

Lost  in  each  other  ;  and  when  night  steals  on. 

Covering  them  round,  how  sweet  her  accents  are  I 
Oh  when  she  turns  and  speaks,  her  voice  is  far. 

Far  above  singing  !  but  soon  nothing  stirs 
To  break  the  silence,  joy  like  his,  like  hers, 

Deals  not  in  words.  And  now  the  shadows  close. 

Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  she  grows 
Less  and  less  earthly !  As  departs  the  day. 

All  that  was  mortal  seems  to  melt  away. 

Till,  like  a  gift  resumed  as  soon  as  given, 

She  fades  at  last  into  a  spirit  from  heaven.’ 
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Schiller  takes  the  comparatively  prosaic  view  of  marriage,  as 
the  death  of  sentiment,  and  the  grave  of  romance.*  Rogers 
strikes  into  a  more  original  and  (all  things  considered)  perhaps 
truer  vein.  At  least  for  the  credit  of  poor  human  nature,  we 
will  hope  so.  He  bids  the  young  bridegroom  to  regard  his 
bride,  as  ‘a  guardian  angel  o’er  his  life  presiding;’  and  warns 
both  of  them  in  lines  that  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  over  every  hearth,  that  — 

‘  The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 

Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master’s  spell ; 

And  feeling  hearts,  touch  them  but  rightly,  pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before.’  „ 

As  we  proceed  from  love  and  marriage  to  the  closing  scene, 
the  death-bed,  our  admiration  is  still,  with  few  pauses  or 
interruptions,  on  the  ascending  scale ;  — 

‘  When  on  his  couch  he  sinks  at  last  to  rest, 

Those  by  his  counsel  saved,  his  power  redress’d, 

Come  and  stand  round  —  the  widow  and  her  child, 

As  when  she  first  forgot  her  tears  and  smiled. 

They  who  watch  by  him  see  not,  but  he  sees. 

Sees  and  exults  —  Were  ever  dreams  like  these  ? 

Those  who  watch  by  him,  hear  not ;  but  he  hears, 

And  Earth  recedes,  and  Heaven  itself  appears !  ’ 

The  four  concluding  lines  are  genuine  poetry.  They  will 
bear  any  test  or  criterion,  and  will  fare  best  by  being  tried  by 
Wordsworth’s, —  the  extent  to  which  the  imagination  blends 
itself  with  the  scene  supposed  to  be  passing,  and  realises  it  to 
the  mind’s  eye. 

The  first  part  of  *  Italy  ’  was  published  anonymously  in  1822 ; 
and  the  secret  must  have  been  tolerably  well  kept  for  a  period, 
since  the  *  Literary  Gazette  ’  confidently  attributed  the  author¬ 
ship  to  Southey.  The  poem  was  subsequently  completed  at 
intervals ;  and  in  its  finished  state,  offers  a  rich  repast  to  the 
scholar,  the  virtuoso,  and  the  lettered  traveller.  No  one  would 
have  exclaimed  more  enthusiastically,  or  with  less  call  for 
factitious  warmth,  than  Rogers:  ‘Far  from  me,  and  my 
‘  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent 
‘  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
‘  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue ;  ’  and,  go  where  he  would,  his 
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Reisst  der  schbne  Wahn  entzwei.’ 
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memory  was  stored  with  every  description  of  image  or  incident, 
that  could  evoke,  or  harmonise  with,  the  genius  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  see  and  feel  in  Italy,  than 
objects  or  impressions  that  the  classic  student  can  alone,  or 
best,  appreciate.  She  has  been  three  times  the  mistress  of 
the  world, —  by  Arms,  by  Art,  by  Faith;  and  her  mediaeval 
annals  teem  with  the  genuine  romance  of  history.  Venice, 
Padua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples, —  each  of 
these  names  opens  a  separate  treasure-house  of  associations; 
and  to  enjoy  and  fully  profit  by  his  tour,  the  traveller  should 
have  read  Guicciardini,  Giannone,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Vasari,  besides  Pliny,  Horace,  and  Virgil;  to  say  nothing  of 
a  trained  eye  for  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Rogers  had  enough  of  all  for  an  accomplished 
traveller,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough  for  the  poet  who  was 
to  celebrate  what  he  saw.  His  mind  was  obviously  overlaid 
by  his  acquired  knowledge:  his  invention  was  stifled  by  his 
memory:  when  he  wished  to  record  an  impression,  he  in¬ 
voluntarily  reverted  to  what  an  admired  author  had  said  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  what  really 
charms  so  many  cultivated  readers  of  this  poem,  is  that  they 
so  frequently  find  their  favourite  passages  reproduced  with  a 
certain  air  of  novelty.  Thus  the  fine  passage  beginning 

‘  0  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art !  ’ 
recalls  Filicaja’s  famous  sonnet ;  and 

‘  The  very  dust  we  tread,  stirs  as  with  life,’ 
comes  too  near 

‘  Pause,  for  thy  tread  is  on  a  nation’s  dust.’ 

His  reflections  on  entering  Rome  are  tame  for  poetry,  and  will 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  Alison’s  (in  his  *  Essay  on  Taste’), 
although  conveyed  in  the  humbler  vehicle  of  prose.  Rogers  is 
more  at  home  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  at  Venice,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  Genoa  from  the  sea,  or  on  the  Alps,  in  ascending  and 
descending  which  he  is  inspired  with  what  strikes  us  as  the 
finest  and  truest  of  his  descriptive  passages. 

‘  Italy  ’  was  the  last  of  Rogers’s  formal  and  deliberate  appeals  to 
the  public ;  although  down  to  his  ninetieth  year  he  occasionally 
wrote  verses,  and,  whilst  his  mental  powers  lasted,  he  was  un¬ 
ceasingly  occupied  in  polishing  his  eouplets  and  correcting  or 
enriching  his  notes.  A  bear  keeping  itself  alive  by  sucking 
its  paws,  was  suggested  as  a  parallel  case,  and  w'as  repeated 
to  him.  The  real  culprit,  on  being  charged  with  the  simile. 
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coolly  assigned  it  to  Luttrell,  who  laughingly  consented  to 
accept  it  ‘  with  its  responsibilities ;  ’  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Rogers  coddled  and 
dajidled  his  literary  productions  and  reputation  to  the  last. 
The  result  is  that  he  has  left  in  the  shape  of  notes,  or  episodical 
narratives  (like  Montorio,  and  the  Bag  of  Gold,  in  *  Italy  ’),  the 
choicest  collection  of  anecdotes  and  quotations,  and  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  prose  composition  in  the  language. 
Where  do  we  find  more  happily  expressed  than  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraphs  of  ‘  Marco  Griffoni,’  a  train  of  reflection 
which  recent  events  have  forced  upon  mankind  all  the  world 
over? 

•  W ar  is  a  game  at  which  all  are  sure  to  lose,  sooner  or  later,  play  they 
how  they  will ;  yet  every  nation  has  delighted  in  war,  and  none  more 
in  their  day  than  the  little  republic  of  Genoa,  whose  galleys,  while 
she  had  any,  were  always  burning  and  sinking  those  of  the  Pisans, 
the  Venetians,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Turks :  Christian  and  infidel  alike 
to  her. 

‘  But  experience,  when  dearly  bought,  is  seldom  thrown  away  al¬ 
together.  A  moment  of  sober  reflection  came  at  last :  and  after  a 
victory  the  most  splendid  and  ruinous  of  any  in  her  annals,  she  re¬ 
solved  from  that  day  and  for  ever  to  live  at  peace  with  all  mankind ; 
having  in  her  long  career  acquired  nothing  but  glory,  and  a  tax  on 
every  article  of  life.’ 

Mackintosh  used  to  cite  the  short  essay  on  ‘National  Prejudices’ 
in  ‘  Italy,’  as  perfect  both  in  thought  and  style.  The  following 
paragraphs  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  justness  of 
this  commendation.  The  immediate  topic  is  the  prevalence  of 
assassination  at  Rome : — 

‘  It  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with  which  men  judge  of 
each  other,  if  they  would  but  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  observe 
the  progress  of  things  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the  physical 
world.  When  we  condemn  millions  in  the  mass  as  vindictive  and 
sanguinary,  we  should  remember  that,  wherever  justice  is  ill- 
administered,  the  injured  will  redress  themselves.  Robbery  provokes 
to  robbery :  murder  to  assassination.  Resentments  become  hereditary  ; 
and  what  began  in  disorder,  ends  as  if  all  Hell  had  broke  loose. 

‘  Laws  create  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not  only  by  the  influence  of 
fear,  but  by  regulating  in  its  exercise  the  passion  of  revenge.  If  they 
overawe  the  bad  by  the  prospect  of  a  punishment  certain  and  well- 
defined,  they  console  the  injured  by  the  infliction  of  that  punishment ; 
and,  as  the  infliction  is  a  public  act,  it  excites  and  entails  no  enmity. 
The  laws  arc  offended  ;  and  the  community  for  its  own  sake  pursues 
and  overtakes  the  offender ;  often  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
sufferer,  sometimes  against  his  wishes. 

‘  Now  those  who  were  not  born,  like  ourselves,  to  such  advantages, 
we  should  surely  rather  pity  than  hate ;  and,  when  at  length  they 
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venture  to  turn  against  their  rulers,  we  should  lament,  not  wonder  at 
their  excesses  ;  remembering  that  nations  are  naturally  patient  and 
long  suiTering,  and  seldom  rise  in  rebellion  till  they  are  so  degraded 
by  a  bad  government  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  a  good  one.’ 

One  of  Rogers’s  peeuliar  fancies  was  that  all  the  best  writers 
might  he  improved  by  condensation ;  and  it  was  vain  to  warn 
him  that  to  strip  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Burke  of  what  he  called 
redundancies  overlaying  the  sense,  was  like  stripping  a  tree  of 
its  blossoms  and  foliage,  with  the  view  of  bringing  out  the 
massive  roundness  of  the  trunk.  ‘  There,’  he  exclaimed  one  even¬ 
ing,  after  displaying  one  of  Burke’s  noblest  effusions  (in  which 
every  word  has  its  appointed  task)  reduced  to  less  than  one  half 
of  its  original  dimensions,  —  ‘  there,  concentrated  as  it  now  is, 

‘  it  would  blow  up  a  cathedral.’  ‘  Not,’  he  added  after  a  short 
pause,  *  that  Burke  would  like  it  to  be  used  fur  such  a  purpose.’ 
In  a  note  to  the  last  canto  of  ‘  Columbus,’  may  be  seen  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  this  system  of  condensation;  the  famous  passage  in 
which  the  Angel  addresses  Lord  Bathurst,  being  reduced  to 
little  more  than  a  caput  mortuum.  It  was  a  constant  source  of 
triumph  to  him  that  he  had  told  within  the  compass  of  a 
moderate  paragraph,  an  anecdote  to  which  Wordsworth  devotes 
twenty-three  lines  of  verse,  and  Mr.  Milnes  twenty-eight.  It 
stands  thus  in  Rogers’s  prose  version ;  — 

'You  admire  that  picture,  said  an  old  Dominican  to  me  at  Padua,  as 
I  stood  contemplating  a  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  his  convent, 
the  figures  as  large  as  the  life.  1  have  sat  at  my  meals  before  it  for 
seven  and  forty  years ;  and  such  are  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
among  us  —  so  many  have  come  and  gone  in  the  time  —  that,  when  I 
look  upon  the  company  there  —  upon  those  who  are  sitting  at  that 
table,  silent  as  they  are  —  lam  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  we, 
and  not  they,  are  the  shadows.’  {Italy,  p.  312.) 

There  was  one  consequence  of  having  printed  his  best  anec¬ 
dotes  to  which  Rogers  submitted  reluctantly.  He  was  loth  to 
surrender  the  privilege  of  relating  them  ;  and  he  was  comically 
perplexed  between  the  pleasure  of  having  told  what  was  accepted 
as  new  by  the  company,  and  his  disappointment  at  finding  that 
his  cherished  notes  had  been  forgotten  or  never  read  at  all. 
‘  You  don’t  seem  to  know  where  that  comes  from,’  became  at 
last  his  too  frequent  reproach  to  a  friend,  who  knew  all  his  notes 
by  heart,  yet  listened  to  them  with  an  air  of  interest.  ‘  I  will 
‘  show'  you  whether  I  do  or  not,’  was  the  rejoinder ;  and  during 
their  two  or  three  next  meetings,  he  invariably  gave  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  each  story  as  it  was  told.  Rogers  could  not  bear  this, 
and  a  compromise  was  effected ;  he  agreeing  to  give  his  auditor 
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credit  for  the  knowledge  which  had  only  been  suppressed  from 
courtesy. 

A  portion  of  the  *  parting  word  ’  which  he  addressed  to  the 
readers  of  *  Italy,’  will  form  an  apt  introduction  to  our  remarks 
on  those  features  of  his  character  and  elements  of  his  reputation 
which  must  he  learnt  and  studied  apart  from,  and  independently 
of,  his  writings  ;  — 

‘  Nature  denied  him  much, 

But  gave  him  at  his  birth  what  most  he  values  ; 

A  passionate  love  for  music,  sculpture,  painting, 

For  poetry,  the  language  of  the  gods. 

For  all  things  here,  or  grand  or  beautiful, 

A  setting  sun,  a  lake  among  the  mountains, 

The  light  of  an  ingenuous  countenance. 

And  what  transcends  them  all,  a  noble  action. 

Nature  denied  him  much,  but  gave  him  more  ; 

And  ever,  ever  grateful  should  he  be. 

Though  from  his  cheek,  ere  yet  the  down  was  there. 

Health  fled  ;  for  in  his  heaviest  hours  would  come 
Gleams  such  ns  come  not  now ;  nor  failed  he  then, 

(Tlien  and  through  life  his  happiest  privilege) 

F ull  oft  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  song.’ 

Nature  did  not  give  him  a  passionate  love  for  anything,  ani* 
mate  or  inanimate  — 

‘  Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent] 

Divinely  lavish,  even  when  misspent ; 

That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul. 

Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole.’ 

What  she  gave  him  —  and  a  rich  endowment  it  is  —  was  an 
exquisite  sensibility  to  excellence,  or  (what  is  nearly  the  same 
thing)  the  power  of  deriving  gratification  from  the  most  refined 
objects  of  human  enjoyment :  and  he  devoted  his  long  life  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  till  it  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  taste,  without  enthusiasm  and  cultivated 
with  an  Epicurean  aim,  can  be  deemed  capable  of  attaining. 

So  striking  a  confirmation  of  our  own  theory  of  his  character 
has  just  reached  us  from  an  accomplished  friend,  who  knew 
and  loved  him,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  a  part  of  it ;  — 
‘  I  believe  no  man  ever  was  so  much  attended  to  and  thought 

*  of,  who  had  so  slender  a  fortune  and  such  calm  abilities.  His 
‘  God  was  Harmony ;  and  over  his  life  Harmony  presided  sit- 
‘  ting  on  a  lukewarm  cloud.  He  was  not  the  poet,  sage,  and  phi- 

*  losopher  people  ex})ect  to  find  he  was ;  but  a  man  in  whom  the 
‘  tastes  (rare  fact)  preponderated  over  the  passions,  who  de- 

*  frayed  the  expenses  of  his  tastes  as  other  men  make  outlay  for 
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‘  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  He  did  nothing  rash.  I  am 
‘  sure  Kogers  as  a  baby  never  fell  down  unless  he  was  pushed  ; 

‘  but  walked  from  chair  to  chair  in  the  drawing-room,  steadily 
‘  and  quietly,  till  he  reached  the  place  where  the  sunbeam  fell 
‘  on  tlie  carpet.  He  must  always  have  preferred  a  lullaby  to 
‘  the  merriest  game  of  romps ;  and,  if  he  could  have  spoken, 

‘  would  have  begged  his  long  clothes  might  be  made  of  fine 
‘  mull  muslin  instead  of  cambric  or  jacquenot;  the  first  fabric 
‘  being  of  incomparable  softness,  and  the  two  latter  capable  of 
‘  that  which  he  loathed,  starch.’ 

Everything  around  and  about  him  spoke  the  same  language  and 
told  the  same  story.  The  voluminous  catalogue  of  his  accumu¬ 
lations  has  been  recently  perused  by  thousands;  and  his  treasures 
have  been  laid  bare  for  weeks  to  the  inspection  of  connoisseurs 
under  every  disadvantage  of  confusion ;  yet  (making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  things,  which,  if  they  ever  belonged  to  him,  had  been 
flung  aside  into  drawers  or  cupboards,)  the  universal  impression 
has  been  astonishment  at  the  judgment,  knowledge,  forbearance, 
and  eye  for  beauty  throughout  the  whole  range  of  art,  displayed 
by  the  collector.  It  was  said  of  a  celebrated  lawyer,  that  he 
had  no  rubbish  in  his  head  :  it  might  h.ave  been  said  of  Rogers 
(judging  only  from  what  met  the  eye)  that  he  had  no  rubbish 
in  his  house.  Varied  as  were  his  stores,  they  w^ere  not  heaped 
one  upon  another,  or  thrown  into  incongruous  heaps :  his  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  bronzes,  vases,  medals,  curious  books,  and  precious 
manuscripts,  simply  supplied  the  place  of  the  ordinary  ornamental 
furniture  of  a  geutlcman’s  house ;  and  there  was  nothing  beyond 
their  intrinsic  excellence  to  remind  the  visitor  that  almost  every 
object  his  eye  fell  upon  was  a  priceless  gem,  a  coveted  rarity, 
or  an  acknowledged  masterpiece.  In  this  respect,  ns  in  most 
others,  the  sui)eriority  of  the  tenant  of  22.  St.  James’  Place  to 
the  fastidious  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill,  shone  conspicuous. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  tliat  Rogers  was  at  no  time  over¬ 
burdened  with  superfluous  wealth  ;  and  that  sixty  years  since 
the  patronage  of  art  and  literature  was  confined  to  the  most 
opulent  of  our  nobles  and  landed  gentry  ;  who  devoted  their 
thousands  per  annum  to  furnish  a  gallery,  with  the  same  indis- 
crlminating  prodigality  with  which  their  less  polished  compeers 
proceeded  to  form  a  racing  stud.  There  were  no  railway  kings, 
or  Liverpool  merchants,  or  Manchester  manufacturers,  to  bid  for 
AVilsons  or  Gainsboroughs,  as  they  now  bid  for  the  productions, 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  finished,  of  Landseer,  Leslie,  Millais, 
Mulready,  Hart,  Roberts,  Stansfield,  or  Maclise;  nor,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  it  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  beneficial 
influence  of  a  judge  and  occasional  purchaser,  like  Mr.  Rogers, 
VOL.  CIV.  KO.  CCXI.  H 
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mingling  familiarly  with  artiste,  distinguishing  genuine  origi¬ 
nality  from  its  plausible  counterfeit,  encouraging  the  first 
faint  struggles  of  modest  merit,  and  controlling  the  extravagance 
into  which  genius  is  too  often  hurried  by  its  characteristic 
rashness  or  self-confidence.  Although  his  limited  house-room 
and  fortune  commonly  restricted  his  personal  acquisitions  to 
objects  of  known  value,  he  had  an  almost  unerring  eye  for 
coming  success  and  celebrity.  ‘  I  envy  and  admire  your  courage 
‘  in  buying  Turners,’  was  his  remark  to  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar, 
when  that  gentleman,  in  well-founded  reliance  on  his  own  taste 
and  knowledge,  ventured  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity 
and  Mr.  Ruskin. 

The  impression  left  on  guests  of  taste,  refinement,  and  sensi¬ 
bility  is  admirably  described  in  the  following  lines  by  one  of 
the  most  courted  and  esteemed  of  them  : — 

‘  Who  can  forget,  who  at  thy  social  board 
Hath  sat,  and  seen  the  pictures  ricldy  stored. 

In  all  tht'ir  tints  of  glory  and  of  gloom, 

Brightening  the  precincts  of  thy  quiet  room  ; 

With  busts  and  statues  full  of  that  deep  grace 
Which  modern  hands  have  lost  the  skill  to  trace ; 
Fragments  of  beauty,  perfect  as  thy  song 
On  that  sweet  land  to  which  they  did  belong,  — 

Th’  exact  and  classic  taste  by  thee  displayed  ; 

Not  with  a  rich  man’s  idle  fond  parade, 

Not  with  the  pom|)  of  some  vain  connoisseur, 

Proud  of  his  bargains,  of  his  judgment  sure  ; 

But  with  the  feelings  kind  and  sad,  of  one 
Who  thro’  far  countries  wandering  hath  gone. 

And  brought  away  dear  keepsakes,  to  remind 
His  heart  and  home  of  all  he  left  behind.’  * 

Amongst  his  ‘  fragments  of  beauty,’  were  some  female  hands 
and  feet  in  marble,  cjirefully  preserved  under  glass  cases  which 
it  was  treason  to  remove.  One  evening  after  dinner,  when  the 
male  guests  rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing  room,  a  beauty 
in  the  full  flusli  of  rank  and  fashion,  whose  lightest  caprice  was 
law,  called  to  him  to  come  and  look  at  her  feet,  and  he  was  not  a 
little  amused  to  find  that  she  had  disposed  a  pair  of  his  marble 
models  under  her  drapery  so  as  to  make  them  occupy  the  place 
of  her  own  feet;  and  (barring  nudity  and  Immobility)  they 
might  have  realised  the  tempting  vision  of  Suckling :  — 

‘  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light.’ 


*  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton. 

p.  180. 
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The  illustrated  edition  of  ‘  Italy  *  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
instance  in  which  (since  Boydell’s  time)  first  class  artists  were 
engaged  without  regard  to  expense  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  corresponding  edition  of  the  ‘Poems’ ;  and 
every  succeeding  reprint  of  Rogers’s  works  has  been  enriched  by 
engravings  or  vignettes  from  drawings  or  designs  by  the  first  of 
modern  English  painters,  including  Edwin  Landseer,  Eastlake, 
Turner,  Stothard,  and  Calcott.  Many  of  these  are  quite  perfect 
in  their  way  ;  and  the  author  superintended  the  preparation  of 
these  illustrations  with  the  same  care  with  which  he  polished 
his  own  verses.  The  two  first  illustrated  editions  of  ‘Italy’ 
and  the  ‘  Poems  ’  cost  the  author  about  15.000/.,  and  there  was 
a  period  when  the  speculation  threatened  to  be  a  losing  one. 
Turner  was  to  have  received  50/.  a  piece  for  his  drawings,  but 
on  its  being  represented  to  him  that  Rogers  had  mi.scalculated 
the  probable  returns,  the  artist  (who  has  been  ignorantly  accused 
of  covetousness)  immediately  offered  to  take  them  back ;  and  it 
was  eventually  arranged  that  he  should  do  so,  receiving  5/. 
apiece  for  the  use  of  them. 

Rogers’s  musical  taste  was  a  natural  gift,  the  result  of  orga¬ 
nisation,  and  partook  very  slightly  of  the  acquired  or  conven¬ 
tional  quality.  He  delighted  in  sweet  sounds,  in  soft  flowing 
airs,  in  tunes  linked  with  pleasing  associations,  and  in  simple 
melodies,  rather  than  in  complicated  harmonies.  lie  would  have 
agreed  with  the  critic,  who  on  being  informed  tliat  a  brilliant 
performance  just  concluded  was  extremely  difficult,  ejaculated, 
‘I  wish  it  had  been  impossible.’  Amongst  Italian  composers, 
Bellini  was  his  favourite.  Although  he  was  a  constant  attend¬ 
ant  at  the  concerts  of  Ancient  and  sacred  music,  he  had  slight 
relish  for  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  Handel,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  or  Mozart.  When  he  dined  at  home  and  alone,  it 
was  his  custom  to  have  an  Italian  organ-grinder  playing  in 
the  hall,  the  organ  l^ing  set  to  the  Sicilian  Mariners’  air  and 
other  popular  tunes  of  the  South.  He  kept  nightingales  in  cages 
on  his  staircase  and  in  his  bedroom,  closely  covered  up  from  the 
light,  to  sing  to  him.  The  morning  was  the  time  when  he 
enjoyed  music  most :  he  would  then  listen  for  hours  to  female 
voices,  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  he  especially  delighted  in 
what  may  be  called  rather  the  musical  recitation  than  the 
singing  of  Moore.  Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  hear  the 
songs  he  loved  profaned  by  inferior  execution.  ‘Can  you  stay 
‘  and  bear  it?’  was  his  muttered  remonstrance  to  a  friend,  whom 
he  fairly  dragged  out  of  the  room  when  an  accomplished  ama¬ 
teur  was  throwing  as  much  soul  as  he  could  muster  into  — 

‘  Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less, 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me.’ 
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On  another  occasion,  a  breakfast  party,  one  of  the  guests 
sang  one  of  Moore’s  songs  in  Moore’s  presence  to  the  evident 
discomposure  of  the  poet.  ‘  Well,’  said  Rogers,  ‘  I  have  seen 
‘  the  bravest  men  of  my  time:  I  have  seen  Nelson,  Wellington, 
‘  and  Ney,  but  our  friend  is  the  bravest  of  them  all.’ 

One  of  the  few  passages  of  Shakspeare  which  he  heard  or 
repeated  with  complacency  was  ;  — 

‘  Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 

Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.’ 

Natural  sweetness  of  tone,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him  either  in 
reading  or  singing.  One  of  his  female  acquaintance,  whose 
voice  is  singularly  rich  and  musical,  relates  that  he  once  asked 
her  to  read  out  some  MS.  verses  of  Moore’s  or  Byron’s  which 
were  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  his  books.  What  he 
called  her  sing-song  mode  of  reading  so  irritated  him,  that  he 
snatched  the  j)aper  out  of  her  hands  and  (to  use  her  own  words) 
read  it  aloud  himself  most  touchingly  and  musically. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  hardly  cold  in  his  grave,  when  the  book  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  his 
confldential  publisher,  Mr.  Moxon.  On  its  announcement,  our 
hopes  rose  high.  If  we  despaired  of  another  Boswell,  we 
anticipated  something  not  inferior  to  Hazlitt’s  ‘  Conversations 
‘  with  Northcote’;  and  ample  materials  might  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  a  judicious  note-taker  for  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  volume,  which  would  have  done  justice  to  the 
‘  Talk  ’  it  aspired  to  record.  AVe  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  this  book  is  in  no  one  respect  a  creditable  one ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  brought  out  anonymously 
throws  the  entire  responsibility  on  the  publisher,  Mr.  Moxon, 
whose  long  intimacy  with  Mr.  Rogers  ought  to  have  made  him 
more  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  the  memory  of  a  benefactor. 

In  the  first  place,  we  denounce  the  dishonesty  of  printing  as 
the  ‘  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers’  the  half-remembered  and 
garbled  contents  of  sundry  well-known  copy-books,  in  which 
his  recollections  were  set  down  in  his  own  condensed  and 
felicitous  language.  AV'e  allude  particularly  to  his  notes  of  con¬ 
versations  with  Horner,  Tooke,  Grattan,  Fox,  Erskine,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.,  which,  we  presume,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  executors,  and  some  time  or  other  will  be  accu¬ 
rately  given  to  the  world.  As  well  might  a  note-keeping  friend 
carry  off  an  imperfect  recollection  of  an  original  work  that  had 
been  read  to  him  in  manuscript,  and  publish  an  alleged  abstract 
of  it  for  profit. 

In  the  second  place,  we  impugn  the  qualifictitions  of  the 
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compiler  for  his  self-imposed  task ;  for  he  has  repeatedly  made 
Rogers  use  the  very  ])hraseology  he  notoriously  disliked,  and 
fall  into  errors  of  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed. 

For  example :  — 

‘I  paid  6ve  guineas  (in  conjunction  with  Boddington)  for  a  loge 
at  Tooke’s  trial.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  (and  perhaps  is  so 
still)  to  place  bunches  of  strong-smelling  plants  of  ditferent  sorts  at  the 
bar,  where  the  criminal  was  to  sit  (I  suppose,  to  purify  the  air  from 
the  contagion  of  his  presence !)  This  was  done  at  Tooke’s  trial : 
but,  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  in,  he  indignantly  swept  them  away 
with  his  handkerchief.  The  trial  lusted  six  days.  Erskinc  (than  whom 
nobody  had  ever  more  power  with  the  jury,  —  he  would  frequently 
address  them  as  “  his  little-twelvers  ”)  defended  Tooke  most  admir¬ 
ably.’  (p.  128.) 

Rogers  never  spoke  of  having  taken  a  loge,  or  a  box  either, 
on  such  an  occasion.  So  nice  an  observer  must  have  seen  that 
bunches  of  strong-smelling  plants  or  flowers  were  placed  upon 
the  cushions  of  the  judicial  bench  as  well  as  at  the  bar  where  the 
criminal  stands  ;  and  he  never  could  have  understood  Erskine  as 
saying  that  he  actually  addressed  a  jury  as  ‘  his  little-twelvers.’ 

The  repartee  given  to  Dunning  (p.  56.),  which  was  quite 
inapplicable  to  Lord  Mansfleld,  is  an  old  joke  from  Anstey’s 
‘Pleader’s  Guide’;  and  if  Rogers  (see  p.  49.)  really  described 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  endowed  with  ‘  infinite  wit,’  he  probably 
gave  some  more  convincing  examples  than  the  joke  about  Lord 
Kenyon’s  ‘  laying  down  ’  his  pocket-handkerchief,  or  than  a 
touch  of  coarse  humour  like  the  following :  — 

‘  A  lawyer  one  day  pleading  before  him,  and  using  several  times 
the  expression  “  my  unfortunate  client,”  Lord  Ellenborough  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  him  :  “  There,  sir,  the  court  is  with  you.”  ’ 

It  was  a  young  lawyer  in  his  first  case.  He  began,  ‘  My 

*  Lords,  my  unfortunate  client.  My  Lords,  my  unfortunate 
‘  client.’  ‘  Proceed,  sir,’  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  ‘  so  Jar  the 

*  c<)urt  is  quite  with  you.’ 

To  tell  correctly  the  well-known  story  of  the  wig  would  require 
more  space  than  it  is  worth ;  and  this  compiler’s  version  of  a 
shorter  one  will  sufllciently  illustrate  his  infelicity  as  a  carrier 
of  good  things. 

‘  The  English  highwaymen  of  former  days  (indeed,  the  race  is  now 
extinct)  were  remarkably  well-bred  personages.  Thomas  Grenville, 
while  travelling  with  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Tankerville,  while  tra¬ 
velling  with  his  father,  were  attacked  by  highwaymen  ;  on  both  oc¬ 
casions,  six  or  seven  shots  were  exchanged  between  them  and  the 
highwaymen ;  and  when  the  parties  assailed  had  expended  all  their 
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ninmunition,  tlie  highway  men  came  up  to  them,  and  took  their  purses 
in  tlie  politest  manner  possible.’  (p.  198.) 

According  to  Mr.  Grenville,  whom  Rogers  always  con¬ 
scientiously  repeated,  after  the  travellers  h.id  delivered  up  their 
purses,  the  higlnvaymen  said,  ‘  AVhat  scoundrels  you  must  he,  to 
‘  interfere  witli  gentlemen  about  their  business  on  the  road.’ 
^Ir.  Grenville  (and  Rogers  after  him)  used  to  follow  up  the 
story,  by  relating  how,  one  night  when  he  was  walking  down  Hay 
Hill,  he  heard  cries  of  ‘  stop  thief,’  and  saw  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back  dash  down  the  steps  of  Lansdowne  Passage,  and  escape ; 
adding  that,  to  prevent  this  happening  again,  the  present  iron 
bar  was  put  up. 

The  following  is  another  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  stories,  which 
Rogers  used  to  repeat  correctly,  and  which  the  author  of  the 
‘  Table  Talk  ’  has  spoiled  :  — 

‘  I  have  often  heard  the  Duke  of  York  relate  how  he  and  brother 
George  (George  the  Fourth),  w'hen  young  men,  were  robbed  by  foot¬ 
pads  on  Hay  Hill.  They  had  dined  that  day  at  Devonshire  House, 
and  tlien  gone  home  to  lay  aside  their  court  dresses,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  a  house  of  a  certain  description  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berkeley  Square.  They  were  returning  from  it  in  a  hackney  coach, 
late  at  night,  when  some  footpads  stopped  them  on  Hay  Hill,  and 
carried  off  their  purses,  watches,  &c.’  (p.  162.) 

The  footpads  were  a  party  of  their  own  wild  set.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  Prince  Hal  and  Poins’s  frolic,  except  that  royalty 
was  passive  instead  of  active  this  time ;  and  the  two  princes 
showed  the  white  feather  so  ludicrously,  that  the  pretended 
footpads  thought  it  best  to  pocket  the  booty  and  keep  their 
own  seeret.  The  learned  in  French  ana  will  remember  that  a 
similar  trick  w'as  once  attempted  with  Turenne,  who  showed 
his  habitual  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  ‘  If  you  had  suc- 
‘  ceeded  in  frightening  me,’  was  his  cool  remark  on  the  avowal 
of  the  frolic,  ‘  I  would  have  killed  you  and  myself  within  the 
‘  hour.’ 

The  remarks  on  Mrs.  Barbauld,  attributed  to  Fox,  are  so  vague 
and  wide  of  the  mark,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Rogers 
repeating  them  without  specifying  their  inaccuracies.  Her 
*  Life  of  Richardson,’  which  Fox  praises,  was  written  in  1804. 
Her ‘Rooks  for  Children’ were  written  before  the  late  Lord 
Denman,  her  pupil,  had  attained  his  fourth  year.  The  ‘  First 
‘  Lessons  ’  were  composed  at  an  earlier  period,  for  her  adopted 
son,  Charles  Aikin.  She  wrote  no  more  children’s  books  when 
she  had  no  children  to  educate  ;  nor  was  it  ‘  waste  of  talents  ’  at 
any  time  to  write  such  children’s  books  as  hers.  AVhen  she  had 
left  off  writing  from  domestic  anxiety,  Rogers  urged  her  to  re- 
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sume  her  pen;  and  he  used  a  powerful  incentive  when  he  told 
her  that  Fox  had  pronounced  her  to  be  the  first  prose  writer  in 
the  language. 

During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  Rogers  often  told  the 
same  story  with  variations,  and  a  duly  qualified  reminiscent 
might  he  expected  to  preserve  the  best  version.  The  compiler 
of  this  book  has  commonly  managed  to  seleet  the  worst.  Let 
his  account  of  the  visit  to  Coleridge  (p.  203.)  be  compared 
with  the  following  from  another  source;  — 

‘  Wordsworth  and  myself,’  said  Rogers,  ‘  had  walked  to  Highgate 
to  call  on  Coleridge,  when  he  was  living  at  Gillman’s.  We  sat  with 
him  two  hours,  he  talking  tlie  whole  time  without  intermission.  When 
we  left  the  house,  we  walked  for  some  time  without  speaking — “  What 
“a  wonderful  man  he  is!”  exclaimed  Wordsworth.  “Wonderful, 
“indeed,”  said  I.  “What  depth  of  thought,  what  richness  of  ex- 
“  pression!”  continued  Wordsworth.  “  There’s  nothing  like  him  that 
“ever  I  heard,”  rejoined  I, — anotlier  pause.  “  I’ray,”  inquired  Words¬ 
worth,  “  did  you  j>recisely  understand  what  he  said  about  the  Kantian 
“philosophy?”  R.  “Not  precisely.”  IV.  “Or  about  the  plurality 
“of  worltis?”  R.  “I  can’t  say  1  did.  In  fact,  if  the  truth  must  out, 
“  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable  from  one  end  of  his  monologue  to 
“the  other.”  IV.  “No  more  did  I.”’ 

At  p.  287.  we  find,  ‘  When  his  physician  advised  him  to 
‘  take  a  walk  upon  an  empty  stomach,  Sydney  Smith  asked 
‘  “  uj)on  whose  ?  ”  ’  The  advice  was  to  take  exercise  ;  and  the 
joke  is  older  than  Sydney  Smith ;  in  justice  to  whom  it  should 
be  added  that  he  alw.ays  indignantly  repudiated  the  Jbie  gras 
theory  of  Heaven  attributed  to  him  in  the  same  passage. 

At  p.  288.  Rogers  is  made  to  say,  ‘  Witty  as  Smith  was,  I 
*  have  seen  him  at  my  owm  house  absolutely  overpowered  by  the 
‘  superior  facetiousmss  of  William  Bankes.’  This  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  William  Bankes  certainly  possessed  extraordinary  powers 
of  conversation,  but  they  were  not  in  the  facetious  line,  and  he 
was  no  match  for  Sydney  Smith.  What  Rogers  said  was  that 
Bankes  ‘  got  the  first  innings  ’  and  kept  it  through  two  courses. 
The  same  gentleman  once  performed  a  similar  exploit  at  Apsley 
House  at  a  party  made  expressly  for  Sir  Walter  Scott.  On 
this  last  occasion,  whenever  Bankes  paused,  a  well-known  re¬ 
viewer  (the  agreeable  individual  whom  the  late  Lord  Rokeby 
christened  the  Boa  Contradictor)  struck  in,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Author  of  Waverley’s  voice  was  never  heard  at  all. 
Unless  (which  was  a  rare  occurrence)  Sydney  Smith  became 
irritated,  he  was  essentially  well  bred,  and  any  one  gifted  with 
a  loud  voice  and  ready  utterance  might  have  talked  him  down. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  compiler  was  nut  on  such 
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intimate  terms  with  Rogers  as  he  would  fain  lead  the  purchasers 
of  this  volume  to  believe.  Tims:  — 

‘  At  one  time,  when  I  gave  a  dinner,  I  used  to  have  candles  placed 
all  round  the  dining  room,  and  high  up,  in  order  to  show  off  the  pic¬ 
tures.  I  asked  Smith  how  he  liked  this  plan.  “Not  at  all,”  he  replied, 

“  above  there  is  a  blaze  of  light,  and  below,  nothing  but  darkness  and 
gna>hing  of  teeth.”  ’  (p.  287.) 

Any  one  who  ever  dined  at  Rogers’s  must  surely  have  re¬ 
membered  that  the  room  was  lighted  by  sconces  fixed  in  the 
wall,  and  that  the  light,  which  was  not  ‘  liiglt  up,’  was  reflected 
from  the  pictures. 

To  demonstrate  all  the  demerits  of  this  book,  would  be  to  re¬ 
write  half  of  it  at  least.  Its  merit  or  utility  consists  in  tlie 
aid  or  stimulant  it  may  supply  to  the  recollections  of  others, 
and  in  its  conveying  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  conversation  in 
which  Rogers  delighted.  His  choice  of  topics,  if  not  his  mode 
of  treating  them,  may  be  collected  from  it.  These  were  books, 
pictures,  morals,  manners,  literary  history,  the  drama,  men  and 
women  of  genius,  —  anything  or  everything  but  the  idle  gossip, 
the  unidcal  chatter,  half  made  up  of  proper  names,  in  which  the 
idle  population  of  London  contrive  to  occupy  their  time.  A 
morning  spent  at  his  breakfast-table  was  almost  invariably 
well  spent.  Vacant-minded  and  uncongenial  was  the  man  or 
woman  who  did  not  come  away  wiser  or  better. 

Goethe  says  that  one  capital  mode  of  preserving  the  mind 
healtliful  and  the  taste  pure,  is  to  begin  the  day  by  reading 
some  good  poetry,  hearing  some  good  music,  and  contemplating 
a  fine  picture.  This  is  wliat  Rogers  literally  did,  and  Induced 
his  guests  to  do.  jNIost  days  when  the  party  was  small  and 
disposed  to  linger  over  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  would  send  for  his  favourite  authors,  and  read 
aloud  the  passages  he  had  marked,  pausing  at  times  to  note  the 
changes  in  his  own  or  the  popular  appreciation.  If  a  fine 
passage  was  alluded  to  by  others,  ‘  Find  it  for  me,’  was  the 
word  ;  and  ‘  Edmund,’  the  most  intelligent  of  improvised  libra¬ 
rians,  was  despatched  for  the  volume.  ‘  That  lad,’  remarked 
Rogers,  ‘  would  find  not  only  any  book  vi  the  house,  but  I 
‘  begin  to  think,  any  book  out  of  the  house.’ 

Without  going  so  fur  as  liyron,  who  one  day  said  to  Moore, 
‘Well,  after  all,  Tom,  don’t  you  think  Shakspeare  was  soine- 
‘  thing  of  a  humbug?’  —  Rogers  had  little  real  admiration  for 
the  greatest  of  poets ;  and  he  frequently  read  aloud  from  Ben 
Jonson’s  ‘Discoveries’:  —  ‘I  remember  the  players  have  often 
‘  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in  his  writings, 
‘  whatsoever  he  penned,  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My 
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‘  answer  hath  been,  “  Would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand  !  ”  ’ 
Rogers  always  laid  a  strong  emphixsls  on  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tence.  He  one  morning  challenged  the  company  to  produce 
a  passage  from  Shakspeare  which  would  not  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  blotting ;  and  after  picking  many  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  to  pieces,  he  was  with  difficulty  silenced  by  the  one 
beginning  — 

‘  llow  sweet  tlie  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank.’ 

A  single  inharmonious  or  superfluous  word,  like  the  crumpled 
rose-leaf  on  the  couch,  made  him  restless  and  captious,  and  his 
canons  of  criticism  were  fatal  to  most  first-class  poetry.  He 
was  constantly  holding  up  to  censure  the  remark  of  a  brilliant 
and  popular  writer,  that  there  is  always  something  shadow’y  and 
vague  in  the  very  highest  productions  of  the  imagination ;  yet 
surely  the  very  essence  of  sublimity  is  to  be  undefined  and 
limitless  — 

‘  What  seemed  its  head. 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.’ 

He  is  reported,  we  believe  correctly,  as  saying, — ‘When  I 
‘  was  travelling  in  Italy,  I  made  two  authors  my  constant  study 
‘for  versification,  —  Milton  and  Crowe.’  Yet  Crowe’s  versifi¬ 
cation  is  commonly  inharmonious,  his  descriptions  are  laboured, 
and  his  thoughts  forced.  The  truth  is,  Rogers  had  little  or 
none  of  the  analytical  or  self-examining  faculty,  so  indispensable 
in  criticising  either  books  or  men.  He  bestowed  praise  or 
censure  as  he  was  pleased  or  displeased,  without  reflecting  that 
when  an  impression  is  what  the  Germans  call  ‘  subjective,’  it  is 
a  most  deceptive  test  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  object.  Thus 
he  once  challenged  his  guests  to  produce  a  better  verse  than  — 

‘  Those  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray  ;  * 

which  has  no  one  distinctive  quality  of  poetry ;  and  he  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  admit  the  poetic  superiority  of  another 
line  in  the  same  passage  :  — 

‘  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm." 

Yet  one  of  his  own  verses  — 

‘  And  Earth  recedes,  and  Heaven  itself  appears  — ' 

is  instinct  with  the  same  description  of  vitality. 

In  reading,  he  followed  Bacon’s  maxim :  to  read  much,  not 
many  things :  multum  legere,  non  multa.  He  used  to  say,  ‘  When 
‘  a  new  book  comes  out,  I  read  an  old  one.’  He  often  in¬ 
vited  popular  authors  to  his  house,  and  spoke  to  them  of  their 
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writings,  without  having  read  a  page  of  them.  Ilis  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  niany  admirable  creations  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
genius  was  ‘  Little  Nelly.’  One  of  the  last  compositions  which 
he  read  slowly  and  carefully,  and  praised  emphatically,  was  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  dispatch  to  Lord  Raglan  on  the  Battle  of 
the  Alma. 

‘  Be  it  mine,’  writes  Gray,  ‘  to  lie  all  day  long  on  a  sofa  and 
‘  read  eternal  new  novels  of  ^larivaux  and  Crebillon.’  This 
having  been  quoted  at  one  of  Rogers’s  breakfasts,  at  which  three 
persons  were  present  besides  himself,  he  asked  all  in  succession 
whether  they  had  i‘ead  ‘  IMarianne.’  Tliey  all  replied  in  the 
negative.  ‘  Then  I  will  lend  you  each  a  copy,’  and  the  three  copies 
were  immediately  produced.  He  strongly  denounced  modern 
French  novels.  At  a  breakfiist  pai’ty,  consisting  of  two  gentle¬ 
men,  and  two  young  ladies  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  with  their 
governess,  he  produced  Scribe’s  ‘  Tonadillas  ’ ;  and  after  ex¬ 
patiating  on  the  moral  tendency  of  the  first  story,  gave  the  two 
volumes  to  the  young  ladies  to  take  home  with  them.  The 
next  morning,  one  of  the  male  guests  informed  him  of  the  true 
character  of  the  book,  all  except  the  first  story  being  in  the  most 
corrupting  style  of  a  corrupt  school.  He  started  off  to  redeem 
his  error,  but  his  fair  friends  had  gone  into  the  country  and 
judiciously  carried  ‘Tonadillas  ’along  with  them.  ‘You  will 
‘  never,’  he  vowed,  ‘see  a  modern  French  novel  in  my  house 
‘  again.’ 

He  often  read  from  his  Notes  Rousseau’s  profession  of  ‘un 
‘  gout  vif  pour  les  dejeuners.  C’est  le  terns  de  la  journee  ou 
‘  nous  sommes  le  plus  tranquilles,  oh  nous  causons  le  plus  a 
‘  notre  aise.’  It  was  a  current  joke  that  he  asked  people  to 
breakfast  by  way  of  probation  for  dinner ;  but  his  breakfast 
parties  (till  the  unwillingness  to  be  alone  made  him  less 
discriminating)  were  made  for  those  with  whom  he  wished  to 
live  socially,  and  his  dinners,  comparatively  speaking,  were 
affairs  of  necessity  or  form.  Even  in  his  happiest  moods,  he 
w'as  not  convivial :  his  spirits  never  rose  above  temperate  :  he 
disliked  loud  talking  or  laughing ;  and  unless  some  distin¬ 
guished  personage,  or  privileged  wit,  was  there  to  break  the 
ice  and  keep  up  the  ball,  the  conversation  at  his  dinners  not  un- 
frcquently  flagged.  It  seemed  to  be,  and  perhai)8  was,  toned 
down  by  the  subdued  light,  which  left  half  the  room  in  shadow 
and  speedily  awoke  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company  to  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  consciousness  that  their  complexions  were  looking 
muddy  and  their  toilettes  the  opposite  of  fresh.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  this  drawback,  however,  his  dinners  were 
justly  reckoned  amongst  the  pleasantest  in  Town ;  and  all  the 
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diaries  of  (or  relating  to)  the  celebrated  characters  that  have 
figured  on  the  stage  of  London  life  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact.  Moore’s  and  Byron’s  alone 
commemorate  remarkable  parties  enough  to  give  their  host  im¬ 
mortality  as  an  Amphitryon,  and  they  show,  moreover,  that  he 
never  fell  into  the  weakness  of  which  he  is  made  (‘Table  Talk,’ 
p.  175.)  to  accuse  Bishop  Marlay,  that  of ‘giving  great  dinners 
‘  chiefly  to  people  of  rank  and  fashion,  foolish  men  and  foolish 
‘women.’  Here  are  two  extracts  from  Byron’s  Diary  for 
1814:  — 

‘  Sunday,  March  6.  On  Tuesday  last  dined  with  Rogers  :  Madame 
de  Staiil,  Mackintosli,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Payne  Knight,  Lady 
Doiiegull  and  Miss  R.  there.  Slieridun  told  a  very  good  story  of  him¬ 
self  and  Madame  de  Recamier’s  handkerchief.  Erskine  a  few  good 
stories  of  himself  only. 

‘  March  10th.  Thor’s  day.  On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rogers,  Mac¬ 
kintosh,  Sheridan,  Sharpe.  Much  talk  and  good,  all  except  my  own 
little  prattlement.  Set  down  Slieridun  at  Brookes’s,  where,  by  the 
by,  he  could  not  well  set  down  himself,  as  he  and  1  were  the  only 
drinkers.’ 

Rogers  used  to  relate  that,  when  Madame  de  Staiil  first 
arrived  in  England  m  the  fulness  of  her  fame,  she  was  invited 
to  one  of  the  large  evening  parties  at  Lansdowne  House ;  and 
after  deliberating  on  the  best  mode  of  making  her  debut,  she  re¬ 
quested  him  to  stand  with  her  in  a  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
chief  saloon,  so  that  she  might  be  first  seen  by  the  London  world 
of  fashion  and  i)olitics  in  close  communion  with  literature. 

During  the  last  half  of  his  life,  most  foreigners  of  distinction, 
with  many  who  had  no  claim  on  his  notice  beyond  avowed 
admiration  or  curiosity,  made  a  point  of  getting  introduced 
to  him,  and  an  introduction  almost  always  implied  an  invitation 
to  breakfast  He  was  partial  to  Americans,  both  out  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  popularity  in  the  United  States,  and  because  they 
did  not  compel  him  to  speak  French,  in  which  he  never  con¬ 
versed  fluently  or  at  his  ease.  The  author  of  the  ‘Table  Talk’ 
has  transferred  to  Talleyrand’s  dinner-table  a  brief  colloquy  with 
Lamartine,  which  Rogers  always  used  to  mention  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  at  one  of  his  own  breakfasts. 

‘Lamartine  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  very  affected.  Talleyrand, 
when  in  London,  invited  me  to  meet  him,  and  placed  me  beside  him 
at  dinner.  1  asked  him,  “  Are  you  acquainted  with  Beranger  ?  ”  “  No  : 
“  he  wished  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  I  declined  it.”  “  1  would  go,” 
said  I,  “  a  league  to  see  him.”  This  was  nearly  all  our  conversation  ; 
he  did  not  choose  to  talk.  In  short,  he  was  so  disagreeable,  that, 
some  days  after,  both  Talleyrand  and  the  Duchess  di  Dino  apologised 
to  me  for  his  ill-breeding.’  (p.  253.)  ^ 
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Circumstantial  as  is  this  version,  we  question  its  authen¬ 
ticity.  Rogers,  not  allowing  for  the  literary  and  political 
fends  of  Paris  (although  he  had  lived  in  times  when  a  Tory 
poet  would  not  willingly  have  remained  in  the  same  room  with 
a  Radical),  eagerly  inquired  of  Lamartine,  who  doubtless 
thought  himself  a  more  legitimate  subject  of  interest,  what  sort 
of  a  man  Beranger  was,  and  what  he  was  about,  ‘t/ie  ne  le  connais 
‘  pas,'  said  Lamartine.  ‘  Je  vous  plains,'  rejoined  Rogers. 

He  was  still  more  unlucky  with  August  von  Schlegel,  whom 
he  asked  if,  since  Goethe’s  death,  there  had  been  any  poets  in 
Germany.  ‘  I  am  a  poet,’  was  the  indignant  response. 

Most  appropi'iately  might  Rogers  have  exclaimed  with 
Horace  — 

‘  Quicquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me 
Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 
Invidia.’ — 

The  solid  advantages  of  such  a  position  are  undeniable.  The 
privilege  of  mingling  in  daily  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
most  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  age,  and  of  going  at  once 
to  the  fountain-head  for  every  description  of  knowledge,  is  a 
proud  and  enviable  one  ;  and  in  labouring  hard  for  it,  Rogers  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mere  lover  of  titles  and  fine 
company  for  their  own  sake.  A  cursory  reference  to  the 
obstacles  he  had  to  surmount  at  starting,  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  character,  and  of  claiming  for  him 
the  credit  which  is  his  due,  for  his  subsequent  exertions  to  level 
or  lower  the  artificial  barriers  between  the  aristoeracy  of  birth 
and  rank  and  that  of  genius  and  intellect. 

AVe  learn  from  Aloore  that,  when  Sheridan  came  to  Town 
with  his  first  wife,  it  was  a  subject  of  anxious  debate  whether 
the  son  of  a  player  could  be  received  at  Devonshire  House, 
although  that  player  was  by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman. 
An  excuse  is  suggested  by  Miss  Berry  when,  referring  to  the 
society  which  she  had  seen  as  a  girl,  she  says : — ‘  Authors,  actors, 
‘  composers,  singers,  musicians,  were  all  equally  considered  as 
*  profligate  vagrants.  Those  whose  good  taste,  or  whose  greater 
‘  knowledge  of  the  world,  led  them  to  make  some  exceptions, 
‘  were  implicated  in  the  same  moral  category.’*  She  adds  in 
the  next  page  :  — ‘  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
‘  that  sculptors,  architects,  and  painters  (with  the  single  ex- 


*  England  and  France.  A  comparative  view  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  both  countries.  By  the  Editor  of  Madame  du  Deffand’s 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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‘  ception  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds)  were  received  and  formed  a  chosen 
‘  part  of  the  best  and  most  chosen  society  in  London.’ 

This  statement  is  somewhat  over-coloured,  i)articularly  so  far 
as  authors  are  concerned ;  although  the  lives  led  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  (  Fielding  for  example),  and  the  early  struggles 
of  others  (as  depicted  in  Johnson’s  life  of  Savage),  gave  plau¬ 
sibility  to  the  charge  of  profligacy  and  vagrancy.  But  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  successful  authorship  did  not  constitute 
a  recommendation  to  the  best  society  till  long  after  Rogers  had 
aspired  to  become  a  leading  member  of  it ;  and  his  first  cautious 
advances  were  made  rather  in  the  character  of  a  liberal  host 
than  of  a  popular  poet.*  The  completion  of  his  house  in  St. 
James’s  Place,  in  which  he  sought,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  carry 
out  tlie  views  developed  in  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  Maecenas,  a  diner- 
out  and*  a  dinner-giver  of  the  first  water.  Yet  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  connexions  were  formed  at  an  antecedent 
period  ;  and  one  of  his  best  stories  was  of  a  dinner  given  by  him, 
when  he  occupied  chambers  in  the  Temple  f,  to  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  Perry  (of  the  Morning  Chronicle),  and  other  Whig 
notables. 

The  dinner  had  been  ordered  from  the  Mitre  Tavern  and 
was  to  arrive  by  instalments.^  The  appointed  hour  was  past, 
yet  not  a  dish  had  made  its  appearance.  ‘  I  quietly  stole  out,’ 
continued  Rogers,  ‘  and  hurried  to  the  Mitre.  “  What  has 
become  of  my  dinner?”  I  asked.  “Your  dinner.  Sir, — 
“  your  dinner  is  for  torinorrow.”  I  stood  aghast,  and  for  a 
‘  moment  plans  of  suicidal  desperation  crossed  my  brain: 
‘  when  the  tavern-keeper  relieved  me  from  my  perplexity, 
‘  by  saying  that  he  had  so  many  dinners  on  hand,  tliat  mine,  if 
‘  ever  ordered,  had  escaped  his  recollection  altogether.  “  Many 
‘  “  dinners  on  hand  have  you  ?  then  if  you  will  send  me  the  best 
‘  “  dish  from  each  of  them,  I  will  pay  you  double ;  and  if  you 
‘  “  won’t,  you  shall  never  see  my  face  again.”  As  I  was  a  good 


*  See  for  example  in  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  or  Memoirs  of  ^loore, 
vol.  viii.  p.  97-98,  tlie  maimer  in  which  the  reconciliation  dinner  for 
Moore  and  Byron  was  made  up,  Kojjers  not  being  then  acquainted 
with  the  noble  poet.  ^ 

t  His  chambers  were  in  Paper  Buildings,  and  had  been  occupied 
by  Lord  Elleiiborough.  A  new  range  has  since  been  erected  on  the 
site. 

J  On  the  occasion  of  the  Temple  dinner,  to  which  Sydney  Smith 
was  invited  to  meet  Theodore  Hook,  he  exclaimed  as  he  came  in  : 
‘I  knew  I  was  in  time;  for  though  the  turtle  had  the  start  of  me,  I 
‘  fairly  headed  the  turbot.’ 
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‘  customer,  he  chose  the  more  prudent  and  profitable  alternative  ; 

‘  and  after  an  hour’s  waiting,  my  guests  Avere  seated  and  served. 

‘  “  And  how  did  the  dinner  go  off?  ”  “  Oh,  very  well :  they 

*  “  got  a  bad  dinner,  hut  they  got  a  good  story  to  tell  against  me.'' ' 
The  conclusion  was  characteristic  ;  for  he  himself  would  at  any 
time  have  been  consoled  for  a  bad  dinner  by  a  good  story  against 
the  host  or  the  company. 

There  is  another  remarkable  entry  in  Byron’s  Diary  for 
Nov.  22.  1813:  — 

‘Rogers  is  silent,  —  and,  it  is  said,  severe.  When  he  does  talk, 
he  talks  well ;  and,  on  all  subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression 
is  pure  as  his  poetry.  If  you  enter  his  house  —  his  drawing  room  — 
bis  library — you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a  common 
mind.  There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside  on  his 
chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost 
fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicacy  must  be 
the  misery  of  his  existence.  Oh,  the  jarrings  his  disposition  must 
have  encountered  through  life!’ 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  well-known  peculiarity 
in  his  mental  coTtstruction,  or  acquired  habits,  which,  strange  to 
say,  no  one  would  so  much  as  guess  from  the  ‘  Table  Talk’  — 
namely,  his  mode  of  looking  at,  or  placing,  everything  and 
everybody  in  the  most  disadvantageous  point  r>f  view.  Franklin, 
in  his  autobiography,  mentions  a  gentleman  who,  having  one 
very  handsome  and  one  shrivelled  leg,  was  wont  to  test  tlie  dis¬ 
position  of  a  new  acquaintance  by  observing  whether  he  or  she 
looked  first  or  most  at  the  Ijest  or  worst  leg.  Rogers  would 
have  forfeited  all  chance  of  this  gentleman’s  esteem  at  starting. 
Yet  there  was  something  irresistibly  comic,  rather  than  annoying 
or  repulsive,  in  the  pertinacity  and  ingenuity  with  which  he 
indulged  his  caustic  humour.  We  will  give  a  few  instances ; 
but  the  look,  the  manner,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  precise 
emphasis  laid  on  particular  words,  cannot  be  transferred  to 
paper.  So  uncertain  is  testimony,  and  so  frail  is  memory,  that 
even  the  accuracy  of  the  expressions  can  rarely  be  guaranteed. 

‘  Is  that  the  contents  you  are  looking  at?’  inquired  an  anxious 
author,  who  saw  Rogers’s  eye  fixed  on  a  table  or  list  at  the 
commencement  of  a  presentation  copy  of  a  new  work.  ‘  No,’  said 
Rogers,  pointing  to  the  list  of  subscribers,  ‘  the  rf/scontents.’ 

Rogers,  as  may  be  believed,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Land¬ 
seer’s  innumerable  admirers.  He  was  known  to  have  spoken 
highly  of  the  picture  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  entitled  ‘  Portrait 
‘  of  a  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.’ 
On  Landseer  expressing  his  gratification,  Rogers  said:  ‘Yes, 
‘  I  thought  the  ring  of  the  dog’s  collar  well  painted.’ 
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He  was  returning  from  a  dinner  at - House  with  a  friend, 

who  bepan  expatiating  on  the  perfection  of  the  hospitality  which 
they  had  just  enjoyed.  ‘  Did  you  observe  how  he  helped  the 
‘  fish?’  said  Rogers. 

He  had  lent  800/.  to  Moore,  and  as  the  fact  was  gratefully 
bruited  about  at  the  time,  and  is  duly  recorded  in  the  published 
Diary,  there  was  and  is  no  harm  in  Rogers’s  or  our  allusion  to 
it.  ‘  Wlien  he  repaid  me  the  money,’  said  Rogers,  he  exclaimed, 

‘  “  There,  thank  God,  I  do  not  now  owe  a  farthing  in  the  world. 

‘  “  If  he  had  been  a  prudent  man,  he  would  have  reflected  that 
‘  “  he  had  not  got  a  farthing.”  ’ 

On  entering  Moore’s  parlour  at  Sloperton,  and  seeing  it  hung 
round  with  engraved  portraits  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Jolui 
Russell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  &c.,  Rogers  remarked,  ‘  So,  1  see 
‘  you  have  all  your  patrons  about  you.’  ‘  A  good-natured  man,’ 
characteristically  observed  Moore,  when  he  told  the  story, 
‘would  have  ssad f riends.' 

When  he  was  speaking  of  some  one’s  marriage  in  his  usual 
tone,  he  was  reminded  that  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  w'ere 
very  much  pleased  at  it.  Rogers  replied,  ‘  He’s  a  fortunate 
‘  man  then,  for  his  friends  are  pleased,  and  his  enemies  de- 
‘  lighted.’ 

Whenever  a  disagreeable  man,  or  one  whom  he  disliked, 
married  a  pretty  woman,  he  would  say,  ‘  Now  we  shall  have 
*  our  revenge  of  him.’ 

He  spoke  to  Mrs.  IT.  one  day  of  Lady - with  extreme 

admiration  and  apparent  cordiality;  he  tlien  left  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  H.  remarked  that  she  had  never  heard  Rogers  speak  so 
well  of  any  one  before.  The  door  opened,  and  Rogers  thrust 
in  his  head  with  the  words,  ‘  There  are  spots  on  the  sun  though.’ 

When  a  late  member  for  a  western  county  and  his  wife  \vere 
stopped  by  banditti  in  Italy,  Rogers  used  to  say,  ‘  The  banditti 

‘  wanted  to  carry  oft'  P - into  the  mountains  ;  but  she  flung 

‘  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  rather  than  take  her  with  them, 

‘  they  let  him  go.’ 

This  kind  of  malice,  however,  was  a  venial  offence  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  cross  things  which  he  sometimes  addressed  to 
people  to  their  faces  without  the  shadow  of  a  provocation ;  and 
it  is  these  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many  animated  contro¬ 
versies  about  his  goodness  of  heart.  The  discussion  is  strikingly 
analogous,  in  one  essential  quality,  to  the  tilting  match  touching 
the  colour  of  a  shield.  He  presented  the  white  side  of  his  dis¬ 
position  to  those  he  liked,  and  the  black  side  to  those  he  dis¬ 
liked  ;  both  likings  and  dislikings  being  often  based  on  no  sounder 
principle  than  that  which  proved  fatal  to  Dr.  Fell.  Hence  the 
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fervent  abuse  of  one  faction,  and  the  equally  fervent  laudation 
of  another.  Only  what  his  eulogists  fail  to  see,  or  unfairly 
refuse  to  admit,  is,  tliat  no  extent  of  kindness  or  courtesy  to  an 
object  of  preference  is  an  excuse  for  unkindness  or  discourtesy 
to  an  object  of  antipathy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social  offence 
of  an  annoying  or  rude  remark  in  company.  Good  breeding 
requires  delicacy  of  perception  enough  to  know  what  is  pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  those  with  whom  w’e  mix,  as  well  as  good 
nature  and  good  temper  enough  so  to  use  our  knowledge  as 
never  to  cause  an  unpleasant  feeling,  or  even  to  revive  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  association.  Rogers  was  eminently  gifted  with  the 
instinctive  tact  in  question,  but  his  use  of  it  varied  with  his 
mood ;  and  there  were  times  when  he  was  both  wayward  and 
exacting  to  an  unjustifiable  extent,  —  when  all  his  gentler 
emotions  were  ‘  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.’ 

One  of  his  female  favourites  had  made  a  little  dinner  for  him, 
in  which,  she  fondly  hoped,  ail  his  tastes  and  fancies  had  been 
consulted.  After  a  glance  round  the  table,  he  remarked  that 
the  fish  was  out  of  season. 

At  a  bachelor  dinner  where  the  attendance  was  scanty,  he 
refused  the  two  or  three  things  that  were  ottered  him,  till  the 
solitary  waiter  had  left  the  room.  ‘  Won’t  you  eat  anything, 
‘  Mr.  Rogers?’  asked  the  host.  ‘  I  will  take  some  of  that  pie' 
(pointing  to  a  voUau~vent),  ‘  when  there  is  anybody  to  give  it  to 
‘  me.’ 

He  bitterly  repented  of  these  two  escapades,  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  left  out  of  a  succession  of  small  dinners  to 
punish  him,  and  was  told  ‘  the  reason  why  ’  by  one  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  beauties.  The  redeeming  feature  was  that  when  ^^as 
]Mr.  Jarndyce,  would  say),  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  he  w'as  no 
res|)ecter  of  persons,  and  distributed  raps  on  the  knuckles  with¬ 
out  ceremony  to  all  alike, —  to  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  big 
and  the  little,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  proud  and  the  humble. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  he 
was  commonly  conciliated  by  humility,  and  was  more  espe¬ 
cially  irritated  by  self-confident  people  in  high  health  and  high 
s[)irits,  who  took  their  share  of  the  conversation,  and  forcibly 
broke  in  upon  the  monopoly  of  attention  which  he  claimed  or 
expected.  Ilis  sense  of  humour  made  Sydney  Smith’s  fun 
irresistible,  and  it  was  his  pride  to  have  so  distinguished  a  guest 
at  his  table;  but  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them,  and 
Rogers  was  all  the  bitterer  in  their  incidental  passages  of  arms 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  (in  Spenserian  phrase)  over¬ 
crowed.  Thus,  at  a  dinner  at  the  late  Lord  S - ’s,  at  which 

both  were  present,  Sydney  Smith,  by  way  of  falling  in  with  the 
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humour  of  the  company, — mostly  composed  of  Meltonians  and 
patrons  of  the  turf,  ottered  a  het,  and  added,  ‘  If  I  lose,  I  will 
‘  pav  at  once  in  a  cheque  on  liogers,  Tot)good,  and  Company,’ 
which  was  then  the  name  of  tlie  firm.  ‘  And  it  shall  be  paid,’ 
said  Rogers,  in  his  bitterest  tone,  ‘  every  iota  of  it,' — alluding  to 
Sydney  Smith’s  supposed  reply,  much  censured  for  its  levity, 
on  being  asked  whether  he  believed  the  whole  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  When  Rogers  told  the  story,  he  justified  himself 
on  the  ground  that  Sydney  Smith  ‘  meant  to  take  advantage  of 
‘  their  being  in  fine  company  to  run  him  down  as  a  tradesman.’ 
When  Sydney  Smith  mentioned  it,  he  declared  that  he  had 
fallen  into  an  involuntary  error  from  not  calculating  on  the 
depths  of  human  weakness,  and  that  the  notion  of  giving  offence 
never  so  much  as  crossed  his  mind. 

It  should  be  added  that  Rogers  had  a  morbid  aversion  for 
what  he  called  ‘  dog  and  horse  men.’  He  had  omitted  to  observe 
how  completely  the  coarseness  and  ignorance  which  was  sup- 
j)osed,  or  at  least  declared  by  novelists  and  dramatists,  to  mark 
the  country  gentlemen  of  his  youth,  have  been  rubbed  off  and 
refined  away  by  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  and  the  result¬ 
ing  cultivation  of  all  classes. 

Although  a  little  jealous  of  Luttrell’s  superior  fashion  (of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  ‘  Table  Talk,’  p.  233.), 
Rogers’s  favourite  amongst  the  wits  and  talkers  in  re[)ute  was 
the  author  of  ‘  Lettci's  to  Julia,’  and  the  most  refined  of  their 
common  contemporaries  (admitting  Sydney  Smith’s  far  larger 
grasp  and  higher  vocation)  will  approve  the  selection.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  fascinating  companion  than  Luttrell  —  so 
light  in  hand,  so  graceful  in  manner,  so  conciliating  in  tone  and 
gesture,  with  such  a  range  of  w'ell-chosen  topics,  and  such  a 
fresh,  sparkling,  and  abundant  spring  of  fancy  to  play  upon  them. 
When  his  poem  (nicknamed  ‘  Letters  from  a  Dandy  to  a  Dolly  ’) 
was  published,  a  crack  critic  began  a  review  of  them  by 
suggesting  that  the  author  had,  as  it  were,  cut  up  his  gold-egg- 
laying  goose  by  printing  his  entire  stock  in  trade  as  a  joker. 
Never  critic  made  a  greater  mistake.  Luttrell’s  sources  of 
amusement  were  inexhaustible,  and  they  were  without  alloy. 
To  him  belong  some  of  the  best  mots  recorded  in  ‘  Moore’s 
‘  Diary ;  *  and  Rogers  accurately  described  his  peculiar  manner 
when  he  said,  ‘  Luttrell  is  indeed  a  pleasant  companion.  None 
‘  of  the  talkers  whom  I  meet  in  London  society  can  slide  in  a 
‘  brilliant  thing  with  such  readiness  as  he  does.’ 

Rogers  treated  Moore  much  as  Johnson  treated  Goldsmith, — 
rated  him  soundly  when  present  for  not  attending  better  to  his 
own  interests,  and  did  not  always  spare  him  when  absent,  but 

VOL,  civ.  NO.  CCXI.  I 
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would  suffer  no  one  else  to  utter  a  word  against  him.  In  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  restlessness,  Rogers  used  to  say,  *  Moore  dines  in 
*  one  place,  wishing  he  was  dining  in  another  place,  with  an 
‘  opera-ticket  in  his  pocket  which  makes  him  wish  he  was  dining 
‘  nowhere.’  Moore’s  Diary  abounds  with  practical  proofs  of 
Rogers’s  unceasing  liberality  and  unobtrusive  charity.  It  also 
contains  one  valuable  testimony  of  a  rarer  kind :  — 

‘  Rogers  stayed  more  than  a  week  Qat  Bowood,  Dec.  1841].  Still 
fresh  in  all  his  faculties,  and  improved  wonderfully  in  the  only  point 
where  he  ever  was  deficient,  temper.  lie  now  gives  the  natural 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  fair  play.’ 

It  apj)ears  from  one  of  Moore’s  letters  to  Lady  Donegal, 
published  in  his  ‘  Memoirs,’  that  he  had  suffered  severely  at  a 
preceding  period  from  Rogers’s  carping  humour  and  fault-finding 
j>ropcnsity, — 

‘  Rogers  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant  tour  of  it,  though  I  felt  through¬ 
out  it  all,  as  I  always  feel  with  him,  that  the  fear  of  losing  his  good 
opinion  almost  embitters  the  possession  of  it,  and  that,  though  in  his 
society  one  walks  upon  roses,  it  is  with  constant  apprehension  of  the 
thorns  that  are  among  them.  .  .  .  He  has  left  me  rather  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  iny  poem,  “Lalla  Rookh  ”  (as  his  fastidious  criticism  gene¬ 
rally  does),  and  I  have  returned  to  it  with  rather  an  humbled  spirit ; 
but  I  have  already  altered  my  whole  plan  to  please  him,  and  1  will 
do  so  no  more,  for  I  should  make  as  long  a  voyage  of  it  as  his  own 
“  Columbus,”  if  I  attended  to  all  his  objections.  Ilis  general  opinion, 
however,  is  very  flattering :  lie  only  finds  fault  w’ith  every  part  of  it 
in  detail ;  and  this,  you  know,  is  the  style  of  his  criticism  of  cha¬ 
racters; —  an  excellent  person,  but—.’  (Aug.  21.  1812;  vol.  viii. 
p.ll4.) 

‘  Your  description  of  Rogers,’  replies  Lady  Donegal,  ‘is  too  like 
him.  llow  vexatious  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  so  much  the  power  of 
pleasing  and  attaching  people  to  him  should  mar  the  gifts  of  nature 
so  entirely  by  giving  way  to  that  sickly  and  discontented  turn  of 
mind,  which  makes  him  dissatisfied  with  everything,  and  disappointed 
in  all  his  views  of  life.  Yet  he  can  feel  for  others;  and  notwith- 
.standing  this  unfortunate  habit  he  has  given  himself  of  dwelling  upon 
the  faults  and  follies  of  his  friends,  he  really  can  feel  attachment ; 
and  to  you,  I  am  certain,  he  is  attached,  tiiough  I  acknowledge  that 
the  thorn  sometimes  make  one  wish  to  throw  away  the  roses,  and 
Ibrego  the  pleasure  to  avoid  the  pain.  But  with  all  Ids  faults  I  like 
him,  though  1  know  he  spares  me  no  more  than  any  of  his  other  dear 
friends.’  (Aug.  28.  1812  ;  vol.  viii.  p.  118.) 

Her  sister,  AIlss  Godfrey  —  whose  letters  betoken  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  superadded  to  a  lively 
fancy,  a  kind  disposition,  and  the  most  winning  truthfulness 
—  writes  about  the  same  time  — 

‘  We  see  Rogers  often  in  the  morning,  but  he  does  not  dine  here, 
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as  we  have  only  one  room  that  wo  can  inhabit  at  present,  and  we  have 
not  yet  dined  with  him.  I  sometimes  like  him  very  much,  and  some¬ 
times  I  think  him  so  "iven  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  world,  and  such 
a  worshipper  of  ^ly  Lords  and  My  Ladies,  that  I  think  it  a  great 
waste  of  any  of  my  spare  kind  feelings  to  bestow  them  upon  him. 
Love  without  a  coronet  over  it  goes  for  nothing  in  his  eyes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  amuses  me,  and  I  had  rather  be  on  kind  terms  with  him 
than  not.  Bab  [Lady  Donegal]  is  more  his  than  I  am :  she  sees  him 
with  kinder  eyes,  and  shuts  them  oftener  to  his  failings.’  (Vol.  viii. 
p.  140.) 

Rogers  was  unceasingly  at  war  with  the  late  Lady  D.  One 
day  at  dinner  she  called  across  the  table:  ‘Now,  Mr.  Rogers, 

‘  I  am  sure  you  are  talking  about  me  ’  (not  attacking,  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  version  runs).  ‘  Lady  D.,’  was  the  retort,  ‘  I  pass  my  life 
‘  in  defending  you.’ 

Although  fashion  is  tolerably  discriminating  upon  the  whole, 
and  commonly  exacts  an  entrance-fee  in  sterling  or  current  coin 
of  some  sort  (either  merit  or  celebrity)  from  all  who  are  not 
born  and  bred  within  her  hallowed  precincts,  still  individuals 
may  now  and  then  be  seen  there  whose  position  is  as  puzzling 
as  that  of  Pope’s  fly  in  amber: — 

‘  The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  tlie  devil  it  got  there.’ 

For  this  anomalous  species,  Rogers  professed  the  most  unmiti¬ 
gated  contempt ;  and  their  usual  resource,  industrious  flattery', 
was  worse  than  wasted  on  him.  One  evening  when,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  friend,  he  was  about  to  walk  home  from  an  evening 
party,  a  pretentious  gentleman  of  this  description  made  a  dcs- 
|)erate  attempt  to  fasten  on  them,  and  prefaced  the  meditated  in¬ 
trusion  by  saying  that  he  never  liked  walking  alone.  ‘  I  should 
‘  have  thought,  sir,’  said  Rogers,  ‘  that  no  one  was  so  well  satis- 
‘  fled  with  your  company  as  yourself.’ 

If  he  had  done  no  more  than  check  pushing  presumption,  or 
exjrose  fawning  insignificance,  his  habitual  severity  of  comment 
would  have  caused  no  reflection  on  his  memory ;  but  it  became  so 
formidable  at  one  time,  that  his  guests  might  be  seen  manoeuvring 
which  should  leave  the  room  last,  so  as  not  to  undergo  the 
apprehended  ordeal ;  and  it  was  said  of  him  with  more  wit  than 
truth,  that  he  made  his  way  in  the  world,  as  Hannibal  made  his 
across  the  Alps  with  vinegar.  Ilis  adoption  of  a  j)ractice  which 
ran  counter  to  all  his  avowed  theories  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  weakness  of  his  voice,  which,  it  was  argued,  induced  him  to 
compel  attention  by  bitterness,  —  like  the  backbiters  described 
by  Lord  lirougham,  ‘  who,  devoid  of  force  to  wield  the  sword, 
‘  snatch  the  dagger,  and  steep  it  in  venom  to  make  it  foster  in 
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*  the  scratch.’  This  solution  is  unjust  to  Rogers,  who  was  not 
driven  to  procure  listeners  by  such  means.  It,  moreover,  exag¬ 
gerates  a  failing  which  was  common  to  the  wits  of  his  earlier 
days,  both  in  France  and  England.  Three-fourths  of  the  good 
tilings  attributed  to  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais,  Chesterfield,  Selwyn, 
Sheridan,  Walpole,  Wilkes,  and  their  contemporaries,  would  have 
found  appropriate  place  in  the  *  School  for  ^^ndal and  before 
condemning  Rogers  on  the  evidence  of  those  to  whom  the  black 
side  of  his  character  was  most  frequently  presented,  we  must  hear 
those  whose  attention  was  constantly  attracted  to  the  white  side. 

One  female  reminiscent,  nurtured  and  domesticated  with 
genius  from  her  childhood,  writes  thus : — 

‘  I  knew  the  kind  old  man  for  five-and-twenty  years.  I  say  kind 
advisedly,  because  no  one  did  so  many  kind  things  to  those  who, 
being  unable  to  dig,  to  beg  are  ashamed.  Tlie  sharp  sayings  were 
remembered  and  repeated  because  they  were  so  clever.  Tliere  are 
many  as  bitter,  no  one  so  clever.  He  was  essentially  a  gentleman, 
by  education,  by  association — his  manners  were  perfect.  Once, 
when  breakfasting  with  him,  upon  taking  our  seats  he  called  my 
daughter  to  his  side,  thus  obliging  a  young  man  to  leave  his  place  ; 
feeling  that  tliis  was  not  courteous,  he  said,  “  I  ask  you  to  move 
“  because  I  love  your  parents  so  dearly  that  I  feel  as  if  you  were  my 
“  son.” 

‘  He  not  only  gave  freely  and  generously,  but  looked  out  for  oc¬ 
casions  of  being  kind.  My  father  once  saw  him,  and  he  asked 
after  a  mutual  acquaintance — “  How  is  K— —  ?”  The  reply  was  — 

As  well  as  a  man  w’ith  nine  children  and  a  small  income  can  be 
the  next  day  Mr.  Rogers  sent  him  tifty  pounds.  A  friend  once  asked 
him  to  assist  a  young  man  at  college ;  he  gave  immediately  twenty 
pounds,  and  after  leaving  the  house  returned  to  say,  “  There  is  more 
“  money  to  be  had  from  the  same  place,  if  wanted  !”  We  ought  to 
observe  how  much  all  that  appears  from  time  to  time  tells  to  his 
credit  in  the  various  Memoirs,  &c.  You  find  him  always  a  peace¬ 
maker,  always  giving  wise  counsel,  generous  and  kind.’  {^Private  MS.) 

The  author  of  ‘  The  Winter’s  Walk,’  after  alluding  to  ‘  the 

*  keen  point  of  many  a  famed  reply,’  proceeds : 

‘  But  by  a  holier  light  thy  angel  reads 
The  unseen  records  of  more  gentle  deeds,  — 

And  by  a  holier  light  thy  angel  sees 
The  tear  oft  shed  for  humble  miseries, 

Th’  indulgent  hour  of  kindness  stol’n  away 
From  the  free  leisure  of  thy  well-spent  day. 

For  some  poor  struggling  son  of  Genius,  bent 
Under  the  weight  of  heartsick  discontent. 

And  by  that  light’s  soft  radiance  I  review 
Thy  unpretending  kindness,  calm  and  true. 
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Not  to  me  only ;  but  in  bitterest  hours 

To  one  whom  Heaven  endowed  with  varied  powers. 

lly  sorrow^  weakened,  by  disease  unnerved, 

Faitliful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  not  served: 

For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  grandchild’s  ear ; 

And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  life’s  decline. 

Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in  mine.’ 

Few  readers  can  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  closinj;  scenes  in 
the  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan,’  when  Rogers  advanced  150/.  (not  the 
first  of  the  same  amount,  says  the  biographer)  to  procure  the 
expiring  orator  the  poor  privilege  of  dying  undisturbed. 

‘  Oh,  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow, 

And  friendships  so  cold,  in  the  great  and  high  born  ; 

To  think  what  a  long  list  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn. 

How  proud  they  can  flock  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow. 

How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to  day 

Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow.’ 

But  it  cheers  the  heart  to  see  one  neither  great  nor  high¬ 
born  stepping  forward  to  prevent  that  last  blanket  from  being 
seized ;  and,  ‘  in  the  train  of  all  this  phalanx  of  Dukes,  Mar- 
‘  quisses,  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons,  Honourables,  Right  Honour- 
‘  ables,  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  First  Officers  of  the  State,  it 
‘  was  not  a  little  interesting  to  see  walking  humbly,  side  by  side, 

‘  the  only  two  men  who  hsid  not  waited  for  the  call  of  vanity  to 
‘  display  itself, — Dr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Rogers.’* 

When  some  one  complained  in  Thomas  Campbell’s  hearing, 
that  Rogers  said  spiteful  things ;  ‘  Borrow  five  hundred  pounds 
‘  of  him,’  was  the  comment,  ‘  and  he  will  never  say  one  word 
‘  against  you  until  you  want  to  repay  him.’  He  told  a  lady 
(the  reminiscent  before  quoted)  that  Campbell  borrowed  500/., 
upon  the  plea  that  if  he  had  that  sum,  it  would  do  him  a  good 
service.f  Three  weeks  afterwards  he  brought  back  the  money, 
saying  that  he  found  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  risk  it.  ‘  At 
‘  this  time,’  added  Rogers,  ‘  I  knew  that  he  was  every  day  pressed 
*  for  small  sums.’ 

Here  is  an  exemplarily  kind  action  followed  up  by  unex- 
ceptionably  kind  words.  We  could  fill  pages  with  other  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  his  considerate  generosity.  They 
have  come  to  light  gradually;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 

*  Moore’s  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan.’ 

t  'llijs  is  the  loan  mentioned  in  Moore’s  ‘Memoirs,’  vol.  vii. 
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that,  whilst  he  was  annually  giving  away  large  sums,  his  name 
figured  little  in  subscription  lists.  He  may  have  been  acting 
all  along  rather  from  calculation  than  from  impulsiveness,  from 
head  not  heart.  He  may  have  been  following  Paley’s  counsel, 
who  recommends  us  to  cultivate  our  better  feelings  by  alms¬ 
giving  if  only  with  a  view  to  our  own  self-complacency.  Or  he 
may  have  been  simply  more  fortunate  in  his  experimental  bene¬ 
volence  than  the  nobleman  who,  on  being  advised  to  try  doing 
a  little  good  by  way  of  a  new  pleasure,  replied  that  he  had  tried 
it  already  and  found  no  pleasure  in  it.  To  what  docs  this 
analysis  of  motive  a  la  Rochefoucauld  amount  after  all  ?  Surely, 
to  seek  and  find  happiness  in  doing  good,  is  to  be  good.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  the  mere  voluptuary,  and  the  general  benefactor,  have 
each  the  same  end,  self,  —  still  the  difference  in  the  means 
employed  will  constitute  a  sufficiently  wide  and  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two.  When  we  have  calmly  computed 
how  much  good  might  be  done  daily,  how  much  happiness 
diffused,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  wish  or  caprice,  without  the 
interruption  of  a  habit,  by  thousands  of  the  richer  classes  wdio 
never  turn  aside  to  aid  the  needy  or  elevate  the  lowdy,  —  when 
we  have  done  this,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  fitting  frame  of  mind 
for  estimating  the  superiority  of  a  man  who  had  arrived  at  just 
conclusions  regarding  the  real  uses  of  superfluous  wealth,  and 
acted  on  them. 

‘  Sir,’  said  Adams,  ‘  my  definition  of  charity  is,  a  generous 
‘  disposition  to  relieve  the  distressed.’  ‘  There  is  something 
‘  in  that  definition,’  answered  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  ‘  which  I  like 
‘  well  enough ;  it  is,  as  you  say,  a  disposition,  and  does  not  so 
‘  much  consist  in  the  act  as  in  the  dis|>osition  to  do  it.’  There 
are  plenty  of  Peter  Pounces  in  our  society.  What  we  want  are 
the  Allworthys,  or  the  worldly  philosophers,  on  whose  tomb¬ 
stones  may  be  read  without  provoking  a  smile  of  irony  :  ‘  AV’’hat 
‘  I  sj>ent,  I  had ;  what  I  gave,  I  have ;  what  I  saved,  I  lost’ 
We  commend  this  epitaph  to  the  attention  of  the  millionnaire  who 
has  been  accused  of  wishing  to  invest  the  accumulations  of  more 
than  half  a  century  in  one  big  bank-note  and  carry  it  out  of  the 
world  with  him.  When  (see  ‘  Table  Talk,’  p.  51.)  Lord  Erskine 
heard  that  somebody  had  died  worth  200,000/.,  he  observed, 
*  Well,  that’s  a  very  pretty  sum  to  begin  the  next  world  with.’ 
Rogers  had  reserved  for  the  next  world  just  one-eighth  of  that 
sum,  exclusive  of  the  contents  of  his  house, — not  enough,  had 
his  income  from  the  Bank  failed,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  which  age,  infirmity,  and  confirmed  habits  had  made 
necessary  to  him  in  this. 

The  robbery  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  sec^ned  likely 
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at  first  to  expose  lilm  to  a  trial  which  he  had  never  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  It  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  the  generous  con¬ 
fidence  and  attachment  of  his  friends.  So  soon  as  the  news  of 
the  robbery  got  abroad,  one  nobleman  placed  10.000/.,  a  second 
30,000/.,  and  a  third  (a  merchant  prince)  100,000/.  at  his  disposal. 
He  bore  tins  robbery,  which  might  have  led  to  very  serious 
consequences,  with  great  equanimity,  and  said  it  had  done  him 
good, — by  the  chastening  effect  of  adversity,  and  by  bringing 
out  the  good  qualities  of  his  friends.  It  was  after  repeating 
Toiie’s  line, — 

‘  Bare  the  mean  heart  that  heats  beneath  a  star,’  j 

that  he  one  day  mentioned,  by  way  of  qualification,  the  muni¬ 
ficence  and  promptitude  with  which  noble  as  well  as  simple  had 
hurried  to  aid  and  sympathise  with  him. 

The  best  accessible  specimens  of  his  epistolary  style  will  be 
found  in  the  eighth  volume  of  ‘  Moore’s  Memoirs,’  edited  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  says  that  Rogers  himself  selected  those 
of  his  letters  which  were  to  be  published.  They  are  evidently 
written  with  the  scrupulous  care  which  marks  everything  he 
undertook ;  and  we  will  answer  for  it  that  his  love-letters,  should 
they  ever  come  to  light,  will  bear  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  composed  on  a  diametrically  opposite  principle  to  that 
recommended  by  Rousseau,  who  says  that  the  writer  should 
begin  without  knowing  what  he  is  going  to  say  and  end 
without  knowing  what  he  has  said.  Three  or  four  of  Rogers’s 
letters  relate  to  ‘  Columbus.’  He  writes  to  consult  Moore  as  to 
which  of  sundry  very  ordinary  verses  is  the  best,  telling  him, 
on  one  occasion,  that  half  of  a  particular  line  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Sharp  and  Mackintosh,  and  anxiously  requiring 
to  be  informed  if  he  agreed  with  them.  Never,  probably,  since 
the  Roman  Senate  was  summoned  to  consult  about  the  boiling 
of  a  turbot,  was  the  importance  of  the  subject  more  ludicrously 
contrasted  with  the  solemnity  of  the  reference. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  these  compositions  is  that  (p.  95.) 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  family  of  a  brother  who 
had  retired  from  the  Bank  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  Avas 
really  living  the  life  of  rural  enjoyment  which  the  poet  affected 
to  think  the  acme  of  felicity.  In  another  (p.  79.)  he  avows  a 
confirmed  dislike  to  letter- writing.  The  notes  which  he  w'rote 
in  the  common  commerce  of  the  world  are  models  of  conciseness 
and  calligraphy.  If  ever  handwriting  corresponded  with  and 
betrayed  character,  it  was  his; — neat,  clear,  and  yet  not  devoid 
of  elegance.  ‘  Will  you  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  ?  S.  R.,’ 
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was  his  pithy  invitation  to  a  celebrated  wit  and  beauty.  ‘  Won’t 
‘  I  ?  II.  D  .’  was  the  congenial  response. 

There  is  no  good  likeness  of  him.  The  liict  is,  he  would 
never  allow  one  to  be  taken.  He  preferred  that  by  Lawrence, 
because  it  was  tbe  most  flattering.  Tliere  is  one  designed  and 
drawn  on  stone  by  an  amateur  artist  (Lady  Morgan’s  niece, 
Mrs.  Geale)  in  183§,  which  would  have  been  excellent,  had  she 
ventured  to  give  him  his  actual  age  at  the  time.  Dantan’s 
caricature  bust  is  hardly  a  caricature,  and  for  that  very  reason 
he  held  it  in  horror.  One  day  Moore  was  indiscreet  or  malicious 
enough  to  say  that  a  fresh  stock  had  been  sent  over,  and  that 
he  had  seen  one  in  a  shop  window.  ‘  It  is  pleasant  news,’  said 
Rogers ;  ‘  and  pleasant  to  be  told  of  it  by  a  friend.’ 

The  accident  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  locomotion 
was  the  severest  of  trials  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits  and  still 
extraordinary  strength  ;  for  he  delighted  in  walking,  and  thought 
his  health  de|)ended  upon  the  exercise  he  took  in  this  way. 
Not  long  before,  he  h.ad  boasted  of  having  had  a  breakfast  party 
at  home,  — then  gone  to  a  wedding  breakfast,  where  he  returned 
thanks  for  the  bridesmaids, — then  to  Chiswick,  where  he  was 
presented  to  an  imperial  highness, — dined  out, — gone  to  the 
0{)era, — looked  in  at  a  ball,  and  walked  home, — all  within  the 
compass  of  fourteen  hours.  ‘  When  I  first  saw  him  after  his 
‘  fall,’  writes  the  lady  already  quoted,  ‘  I  found  him  lying  on  his 
*  bed,  which  was  drawn  near  the  bed-roon  window,  that  he 
‘  might  look  upon  the  Park.  Taking  my  hand,  he  kissed  it, 

‘  and  I  felt  a  tear  drop  on  it,  and  that  was  all  the  complaint  or 
‘  regret  that  he  ever  expressed.  Never  did  he  allude  to  it  to 
‘  me,  nor,  I  believe,  to  any  one.’ 

One  day,  between  six  and  seven,  when  he  was  just  going  to 
dinner,  hearing  a  knock  at  the  door,  he  desired  his  faithful  and 
attached  servant,  Edmund,  to  say,  not  at  home.  ‘  Who  was 

‘  it  ?  ’  he  inquired.  E.  ‘  Colonel - ,  sir.’  R.  ‘  And  who  is 

‘  Colonel - ?  ’  E.  ‘  The  gentleman  who  upset  you,  sir,  and 

‘  caused  your  accident.’  R.  ‘  It  is  an  agreeable  recollection, 
‘  did  he  come  to  refresh  it  ?  ’  E.  '  Oh,  sir,  he  calls  very  often 
‘  to  Inquire  for  you.’  R.  ‘  Does  he  ?  then  if  he  calls  again,  don’t 
‘  let  him  in,  and  don't  tell  me  of  it.'  The  gallant  officer  was  (at 
worst)  the  innocent  cause  of  the  mishap ;  for  as  his  brougham 
was  passing  at  an  ordinary  pace,  Rogers,  who  was  about  to  cross, 
suddenly  checked  himself,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  with  his  hip 
against  the  kerb-stone. 

When  some  one  was  s|)eaking  of  a  fine  old  man  before  Swift, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  spirit  of  melancholy  foreboding,  ‘  There's  no 
*  such  thing  as  a  fine  old  man ;  if  either  his  head  or  his  heart 
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‘  had  been  worth  anything,  they  w'ould  have  worn  him  out  long 
‘  ago.’  Till  near  ninety,  Kogers  was  a  striking  exception  to 
this  rule.  lie  then  gradu.ally  dropped  into  that  state,  mental 
and  bodily,  which  raises  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  prolonged 
lite  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  — 

‘  Omni 

IVIembrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quae  nec 
Nomina  servorum,  nec  vultus  agnoscit  amicum. 

Cum  queis  proeterita  eoenavit  nocte,  nec  illos 
Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit.* 

Although  his  impressions  of  long  past  events  w’ere  as  fresh  as 
ever,  he  forgot  the  names  of  his  relations  and  oldest  friends 
whilst  they  were  sitting  with  him,  and  told  the  same  stories  to 
the  same  people  two  or  three  times  over  in  the  same  interview. 
But  there  were  frequent  glimpses  of  intellect  in  all  its  original 
brightness,  of  tenderness,  of  refinement,  and  of  grace.  ‘  Once 
‘  driving  out  with  him,’  says  a  female  correspondent,  ‘  I  asked 
‘  him  after  a  lady  whom  he  could  not  recollect.  He  pulled  the 
‘  check  string,  and  appealed  to  his  servant.  “  Do  I  know 

‘  “  Lady  - ?  ”  The  reply  was,  “  Yes,  sir.”  This  was  a 

‘  painful  moment  to  us  both.  Taking  my  hand,  he  said,  “  Never 
‘  “  mind,  my  dear,  I  am  not  yet  reduced  to  stop  the  carriage 
‘  “  and  ask  if  I  know  you'' ' 

To  another  female  friend,  who  was  driving  out  with  him 
shortly  after,  he  said,  ‘  Whenever  you  are  angry  with  one  you 
‘  love,  think  that  that  dear  one  might  die  that  moment.  Your 
‘  anger  will  vanish  at  once.’ 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  he  was  constantly  ex¬ 
patiating  on  the  advantages  of  marriage.  ‘  It  was  a  proud,  a 
‘  blessed  privilege,’  he  would  repeat,  ‘  to  be  the  means,  under 
‘  Providence,  of  clothing  an  immortal  soul  in  clay.’  He  intro¬ 
duced  and  pursued  this  theme  without  respect  to  persons,  and 
not  unfrequently  recommended  matrimony  to  married  people 
who  would  have  lent  a  readier  ear  to  a  proposal  of  separation  or 
divorce.  In  explanation  of  the  rumours  circulated  from  time  to 
time  in  his  younger  days  respecting  his  own  attempts  to  confirm 
precept  by  example,  he  said,  ‘  that  whenever  his  name  had  been 
‘  couj)led  with  that  of  a  single  lady,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
‘  to  give  out  that  he  had  been  refused.’  On  his  regretting  that 
he  had  not  married,  because  then  he  should  have  had  a  nice 
woman  to  care  for  him,  it  was  suggested, — ‘  How  do  you  know 
‘  she  would  not  have  cared  for  somebody  else  ?  ’ — an  awkward 
doubt  at  all  times. 

His  own  version  of  his  nearest  approximation  to  the  nuptial 
tie  was,  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  admired  and  sedulously 
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sought  the  society  of  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  then,  and  still, 
thought  he  had  ever  seen.  At  the  end  of  the  London  season, 
at  a  ball,  she  said:  ‘I  go  to-morrow  to  Worthing.  Are  you 
‘  coming  there?’  He  did  not  go.  Some  months  afterwards, 
being  at  Ranelagh,  he  saw  the  attention  of  every  one  drawn 
towards  a  large  party  that  had  just  entered,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  lady  on  the  arm  of  her  husband.  Stepping  for¬ 
ward  to  see  this  wonderful  beauty,  he  found  it  was  his  love. 
She  merely  said :  ‘  You  never  came  to  Worthing.’ 

In  the  case  of  most  men  over  whom  the  grave  had  closed  so 
recently,  we  should  have  refrained  from  such  minuteness  of 
personal  detail,  however  curious  or  illustrative.  But  the  veil 
had  been  removed  from  the  private  life  of  Rogers  long  before 
we  approached  the  sanctuary ;  and  we  are  not  responsible  for 
the  profanation,  if  it  be  one.  His  habits,  his  mode  of  life,  his 
predilections,  his  aversions,  his  caustic  sayings,  his  benevolent 
actions,  have  been  treated  like  common  property  as  far  back  as 
the  living  generation  can  remember.  They  have  been  discussed 
in  all  circles,  and  have  occasionally  appeared  (^with  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy)  in  print.  Now  that  monarchs  have  left  off 
changing  their  shirts  at  crowded  levees,  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
name  any  contemporary  celebrity  who,  whether  he  liked  it  or 
not,  had  been  so  much  or  so  constantly  before  the  public  as 
Rogers.  He  knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew  him.  He 
sjHjke  without  reserve  to  the  first  comer,  and  the  chance  visitor 
(haply  some  ‘  penciller  by  the  way  ’)  was  admitted  to  his  inti¬ 
macy  as  unwarily  as  the  tried  friend.  This  argued  a  rare 
degree  of  conscious  rectitude  and  honourable  self-reliance ;  and 
in  estimating  his  character,  in  balancing  the  final  account  of  his 
merits  and  demerits,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
searching  nature  of  the  ordeal  he  has  undergone.  Choose  out 
1  the  wisest,  brightest,  noblest  of  mankind,  and  how  many  of 

1  them  could  bear  to  be  thus  pursued  into  the  little  corners  of 

their  lives? — ‘all  their  faults  observed,  set  in  a  note-book, 
‘  learned  and  conned  by  rote?’  Most  assuredly,  if  the  general 
;  scope  and  tendency  of  their  conduct  be  no  worse,  they  may, 

one  and  all  —  to  borrow  the  impressive  language  of  Erskine 
—  ‘  walk  through  the  shadow  of  death,  with  all  their  faults 
I  ‘  about  them,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  in  the  common 

i  ‘  path  of  life.’  But  if  great  virtues  may  not  atone  for  small 

I  frailties,  or  kind  deeds  for  unkind  words,  ‘  they  must  call  upon 

j  ‘  the  mountains  to  cover  them,  for  which  of  them  can  present, 

j  ‘  for  Omniscient  examination,  a  pure,  unspotted,  and  faultless 

1  ‘  course  ?  ’ 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Cry  from  the  Desert.  London;  1707. 

2.  Nonveaux  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Yllistoire  dcs  Trois  Ca- 
misardes,  oil  Tonvoit  les  Declarations  du  Colonel  Cavallieu. 
London:  1708. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes.  By  J.  Cavallier. 
London:  1726. 

‘4.  lUstoire  des  Troubles  des  Cevennes,  ou  de  la  Guerre  des 
Camisars  sous  Louis  le  Grand.  Par  A.  Court.  Villefranche : 
1760. 

5.  Histoire  des  Pasteurs  du  Desert.  Par  Napoleon  Peyrat. 
Paris:  1842. 

6.  The  Pastors  of  the  Wilderness.  London:  1851. 

tT^RiVEN  from  their  native  villages,’  says  Gibbon  in  describing 
the  fiercest  and  most  fanatical  of  the  African  sects  of 
Christianity  *,  ‘  the  leaders  of  the  Circumcellions  assumed  the 
‘  title  of  ca|)tains  of  the  saints ;  and  the  well-known  sound  of 
‘  “  Praise  be  to  God,”  which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war, 
‘  diffused  consternation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa. 
‘  They  engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of  the 
‘  province,  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  attacked  in  the 
‘  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful  valour,  an  advanced  guard 
‘  of  the  imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists,  who  were  taken  in 
‘  arms,  received,  and  they  soon  deserved,  the  treatment  which 

*  might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 

*  The  captains  died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  sword, 
‘  the  axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation  were 
‘  multiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the  horrors 

*  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  forgiveness. 
‘  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  example  of  the 
‘  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the  persecution,  the  bold- 
‘  ness,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Camisards ;  and 
‘  if  the  fanatics  of  Languedoc  surpassed  those  of  Numidia  by 
‘  military  achievements,  the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce 
‘  independence  with  more  resolution  and  jierseverance.’ 

The  allusion  contained  in  the  last  sentences  of  this  paragraph 
is,  in  our  own  time  and  country,  hardly  understood.  It  relates 
to  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  of  French  history.  We 
know  of  no  wilder  story  than  that  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes, 
and  of  no  stranger  career  than  that  of  Jean  Cavallier,  the  ])rin- 

*  Gibbon's  ‘  Decline  and  Fall,’  cap.  xxi. 
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cipal  leader  of  the  insurgents.  A  baker’s  apprentice  in  one 
year,  he  treated  in  the  next  on  equal  terms  with  the  greatest 
marshal  in  France  ;  and  he  resigned  the  characters  of  a  priest, 
a  prophet,  and  a  worker  of  miracles  for  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  Queen  Anne.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  give  a 
certain  unity  to  the  wild  scenes  in  which  he  was  the  principal 
actor.  Unless  they  are  viewed  in  some  such  relation,  they  leave 
upon  the  mind  a  vague  impression  of  confused  bloodshed  and 
horror.  The  contemporary  chronicles  (now  very  scarce)  are 
described  by  M.  Peyrat  as  a  dreary  list  of  murders  and  exe-* 
cutions.  His  own  work,  though  written  with  much  warmth 
of  imagination  and  local  knowledge,  is  for  a  similar  reason  very 
hard  to  remember ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  the  impartial  and  accurate  history  of  the  famous  Pro¬ 
testant  Pastor  Antoine  Court,  in  reading  which,  ‘  it  requires,’ 
says  Gibbon,  ‘some  attention  to  discover  the  religion  of  the 
‘  author.’ 

Jean  Cavallier  was  born  at  Ribaute,  near  Anduzc,  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  in  the  year  1685.  His  parents  were  Protestant  peasants,  and 
he  was  brought  up  first  as  a  shepherd,  afterwards  as  a  baker. 
When  he  was  but  a  year  old  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked. 
The  new  law  provided  that  all  Protestants  should  bring  up 
their  children  as  Catholics,  and  that,  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  the 
children  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  educated  in  convents. 
Cavallier’s  father  sent  his  son,  for  six  years  together,  to  the 
Catholic  parish  school ;  the  bishop  who  officiated  at  his  confir¬ 
mation,  pleased  by  his  intelligence,  proposed  to  enter  him  at  a 
Jesuit  college,  in  which  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  This  scheme  was,  however,  frustrated 
by  his  mother,  who  used  in  the  evening  to  make  him  read  the 
Rible,  and  books  of  controversy,  and  sometimes  took  him  to 
the  conventicles,  whicli  were  held  in  the  Cevennes  by  the 
Protestants.  Some  of  these  meetings  were  presided  over  by  the 
lamous  Claude  Brousson,  who  was  driven  from  his  profession 
as  an  advocate  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  adopted  that  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  preacher.  After  preaching  for  many  years  in  all  parts 
of  France,  he  was  hanged  and  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Alont- 
pellier,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1695.  Brousson  was  a  pious 
and  sober-minded  person,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  meetings 
at  which  he  officiated  were  free  from  extravagance ;  but  other 
scenes  were  enacted  amongst  the  Protestants,  all  mention  of 
which  Cavallier  avoids,  although  he  had  probably  participated  in 
them. 

Ever  since  the  year  1689,  Dauphiny  and  Languedoc  had 
been  infested  by  an  epidemic  fanaticism,  the  manifestations  of 
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which  strangely  resembled  the  extravagances  of  our  own  ^lor- 
roonltes  and  clairvoyants.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  followed  by  the  forcible  conversion  of  such  of 
the  nobility  as  still  remained  Protestant.  The  only  persons 
who  retained  their  creed  were  poor  and  uneducated.  Their 
position  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  fanaticism.  Jurieu’s 
Book  on  the  Revelations,  published  in  1686,  produced  an 
immense  effect  upon  them.  It  appointed  the  year  1689  for 
the  revival  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  predicted  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  whole  Catholic  hierarchy.  A 
man  named  Du  Serre,  who  lived  on  the  same  mountain  which 
was  honoured,  in  1846,  by  the  apparition  of  our  Lady  of  Salette, 
established  a  sort  of  school  of  the  prophets.  His  instruments  of 
education  seem  to  have  been  knavery  and  animal  magnetism,  by 
means  of  which  he  made  his  pupils  fancy  that  they  received 
Divine  revelations.  Similar  causes  must,  however,  have  been  at 
work  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  for  prophets  began  to  sec 
visions,  and  to  dream  dreams,  with  one  consent,  from  the  Jura 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  In  1689  no  less  than  three  partial 
insurrections  took  place.  For  fourteen  years  the  excitement 
continued.  Some  piece  of  table-land  was  chosen  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  hills  of  Languedoc,  so  that  the  approach  of  any 
troops  could  be  seen  in  time  for  the  meeting  to  disperse.  Then 
a  ring  was  formed  around  a  prophet  or  prophetess,  who  lay  on 
the  ground  screaming  and  sobbing,  shedding  hysterical  tears,  and 
writhing  in  semi-voluntary  convulsions.  The  oracle  sometimes 
announced  that  a  temple  of  white  marble  would  fall  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Cevennes,  ornamented  with  ]>illars  bearing  golden 
chaplets,  and  inscribed  with  the  tables  of  the  law.  Sometimes 
it  applied  to  Languedoc  the  visions  of  Joel,  and  foretold  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  the  advent  of  the  great 
people  and  strong,  before  whom  the  earth  should  quake,  and  the 
heavens  tremble,  the  sun  and  the  moon  be  dark,  and  the  stars 
withdraw  their  shining.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  intensity  of 
the  impressions  thus  produced  on  the  common  people.  Even 
little  children  were  infected,  and  began  to  ])roj)hesy.  The 
government  anticipated  the  ‘  Defense  a  Dieu  ’  of  the  next  gene¬ 
ration,  and  made  parents  criminally  responsible  fur  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  their  families.  The  prophets  were  broken  on  the  wheel, 
the  congregations  were  subjected  to  military  execution.  In  one 
night  the  troops  massacred  eighteen  persons  at  a  prayer-meeting 
near  Uz6s,  and  fifteen  others  at  Fornac.  Four  men  and  four 
women  w’ere  hanged  at  Pont  de  Montvert,  and  the  town  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  Horror  spread  the  fascination  in 
.all  directions.  Many  even  of  the  subordinate  officials  began  to 
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experience  its  power,  and  the  victims  and  authors  of  the  de¬ 
lusion  formed  a  mass  which  daily  became  more  and  more 
homogeneous. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  young  Cavallier  passed  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  his  life.  The  impression  which  they  made 
upon  him  may  be  inferred  from  his  subsequent  history.  His 
language  and  his  actions  both  show  his  bitter  hatred  of  Popery, 
but  his  love  for  Protestantism  was  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  it.  His  understanding  was  as  shrewd  as  his  courage  was 
high,  and  his  not  very  honest  silence  as  to  the  fanaticism  of  his 
countrymen,  shows  what  he  thought  of  it  in  after  life.  At 
sixteen,  such  thoughts  had  probably  not  taken  very  deep  root 
At  a  time  of  life  at  which  feelings  and  opinions  radically 
contradictory  may  be  simultaneously  indulged,  his  imagination 
may  w’ell  have  been  captivated  by  the  wildness  of  the  scenes, 
which  his  understanding  may  even  then  have  been  beginning 
to  despise.  He  was  at  any  rate  precociously  intimate  with 
human  nature,  and  had  seen  the  wildest  manifestations  of  some 
of  its  strongest  passions.  His  attendance  on  conventicles  had 
taught  him,  as  it  had  taught  many  of  the  Protestant  peasantr)’, 
how  to  avoid  pursuit,  and  had,  it  would  seem,  given  him  great 
knowledge  of  the  country.  From  the  constant  movements  of 
troops  and  militia  throughout  Languedoc,  he  had  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  familiarity  with  the  rudiments  of  military  discipline. 

In  the  year  1702,  the  government  were  well  prepared  for  any 
outbreak  of  the  Protestants.  The  intendant  of  Languedoc, 
Guillaume  Lamoignon  de  Baville,  who  ruled  the  province  with 
almost  absolute  authority,  had  taken  every  precaution  in  his 
])ower  to  secure  a  speedy  victory,  if  a  victory  were  needetl. 
lloads  had  been  made  for  the  first  time  through  the  Gevaudan 
and  the  Vivarais.  Commanding  positions  had  been  levelled  tor 
the  use  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  States  of  Languedoc 
voted  eight  regiments  of  regular  troops,  and  40,000  militia  were 
enrolled,  and  drilled  every  Sunday.  Alais  St.  Esprit  and  St. 
Illppolyte  were  fortified  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  all  the 
masons,  smiths,  carts  and  horses,  for  thirty  miles  round.  In 
the  midst  of  these  preparations  young  Cavallier  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  priest  of  his  parish.  The  clever 
lad,  who  had  been  noticed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
began  to  give  up  his  attendance  at  mass,  to  betray  an  acquaint 
ance  with  some  of  the  arguments  in  use  among  the  Protestant.- 
and  to  be  suspected  of  attending  conventicles.  Finding  that 
his  father  ran  some  risk  of  being  imprisoned  on  his  account,  he 
put  himself  under  one  of  the  guides,  who  at  that  time  made  it 
their  business  to  assist  refugees  in  flying  from  the  country,  and 
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reached  Geneva,  in  the  company  of  about  thirty  other  persons, 
on  a  similar  errand.  There  he  remained  for  some  time  working 
at  his  trade  as  a  baker. 

This  period  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  Languedoc. 
The  continued  Protestantism  of  the  mass  of  the  jKipulation  of 
many  of  the  provinces  of  the  south  and  west,  was  attributed 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  To  remedy  this, 
missionaries  were  sent  to  effect  what  the  parish  priests  were  not 
able  to  perform.  The  missions  of  the  Gevaudan  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  certain  Abbe  du  Chayla,  Archdeacon  of 
the  High  Cevennes.  This  man  had  been  in  early  life  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  Siam,  where  it  is  said  he  had  himself  undergone  perse¬ 
cution.  He  had  returned  to  France  with  the  famous  Eastern 
Embassy  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  bad  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
the  Missions  of  the  Cevennes  on  account  of  his  resolute  cha¬ 
racter.  He  exeeuted  his  commission  strictly, — converting  his 
cellars  into  prisons,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  conhned  in 
stocks  by  the  wrists  and  ankles  in  a  kneeling  position.  He 
made  them  hold  burning  coals  in  their  bands,  and  twisting  oiled 
tow  round  their  fingers,  lighted  them  like  lamps.  This  conduct, 
coupled  with  accusations  of  perverting  bis  authority  for  the 
gratification  of  his  licentiousness,  had  made  him  unpopular,  and 
as  the  war  in  the  summer  of  1702  had  drained  Languedoc  of 
troops,  he  was  exposed  to  considerable  danger. 

Whilst  at  Geneva  Cavallier  heard  that  his  parents  had  been 
sent  to  prison,  for  refusing  to  go  to  mass.  He  returned  to 
France  in  hopes  of  obtaining  their  release  —  it  does  not  appear 
how.  He  found  that  they  had  been  set  at  liberty,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  recantation,  for  giving  which  he  reproached 
them  in  the  bitterest  terms,  telling  his  mother  that  he  was 
sorry  that  he  should  have  to  bear  witness  against  her  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  The  same  evening  one  of  his  friends  asked 
him  to  go  to  a  conventicle  held  at  a  j)lace  called  Alte  fage  (alta 
fagus),  on  the  top  of  Mont  Bouges.  After  the  sermon,  the 
congregation  were  Informed  tliat  Du  Chayla  had  taken  a  party 
of  emigrants  prisoners,  and  had  confined  them  in  the  cellar  of 
a  house,  which  is  still  standing,  in  the  little  town  of  Pont  de 
Montvert,  about  six  miles  from  the  place  where  they  then  w’cre. 
They  were  then  addressed  by  a  prophet  known,  from  his  fre¬ 
quent  revelations,  as  ‘  Esprit  ’  Seguier.  With  his  tall  thin 
figure,  his  long  hair,  and  his  wild  eye,  he  looked  like  one 
of  the  ancient  Druids,  who  had  prophesied  and  preached  at  Alte 
fage,  when  Nismes  and  Arles  were  still  Roman  colonies.  lie 
told  his  hearers  that  the  Lord  had  bidden  him  deliver  their 
brethren  from  ca}»tivity,  and  exterminate  the  archdeacon  of  Mo- 
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loch.  Solomon  Couderc  and  Abraham  Mazel,  the  prophets, 
spoke  to  the  same  effect.  The  latter  in  jnirticular  had  been 
warned  by  a  vision  ;  —  ‘  My  brethren,  I  had  a  vision,  and  I  saw 
‘  black  oxen,  very  fat,  browsinjf  on  the  plants  of  a  garden ;  and 
‘  a  voice  said  unto  me, “  Abraham,  drive  away  those  oxen;”  and 
‘  when  I  did  not  obey,  the  voice  said  again,  “  Abraham,  drive 
‘  “  away  those  oxen.”  Now  the  garden  is  the  Church  of  God, 

‘  and  the  black  oxen  are  the  priests,  and  the  word  is  the  Eternal, 

‘  who  has  ordered  me  to  expel  them  from  the  Cevennes.’ 

About  fifty  of  the  congregation  assembled  at  the  same  place 
for  the  next  night;  twenty  had  fire-arms,  and  the  others  scythes 
and  axes.  After  being  harangued  and  blessed  by  their  leader, 
they  descended  from  the  summit  of  Alte  fage,  and  crossed  the 
landes  and  forests  which  divide  it  from  Pont  de  IMontvert,  singing 
as  they  went  the  74th  Psalm,  which  tells  how  the  holy  places  were 
broken  down  with  axes  and  hammers,  and  calls  ujwn  tlie  Lord  to 
pluck  his  right  hand  from  his  bosom,  and  to  consume  the  enemy. 
At  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  Du  Cliayla  heard  the  sound  of 
their  psalmody,  as  they  moved  in  quick  time  across  the  waste, 
and  up  the  street  of  the  town,  and  commanded  his  guard  of  militia 
to  go  out  to  reconnoitre,  liefore  his  orders  could  be  obeyed, 
Scguier’s  troop  entered  the  town,  called  as  tliey  passed  to  the 
inhabitants  to  stand  back  from  the  windows,  surrounded  the 
house  in  which  Avere  Du  Chayla  and  the  prisoners,  and  de¬ 
manded  their  liberation.  This  being  refused,  they  broke  open 
the  doors  of  the  prison,  and,  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  wrists 
and  ankles  of  their  fiiends  half  dislocated  and  swollen,  com¬ 
menced  an  attack.  The  militia  fired  ;  one  of  the  Protestants 
was  killed,  and  another  wounded.  Then  a  cry  arose  to  burn 
the  Priest  of  Baal,  and  his  troops  w’ith  him,  and  furniture  was 
heajAed  against  the  stiiircase  and  lighted.  The  militia,  after 
receiving  absolution  from  the  archdeacon,  escaped  by  the 
window,  but  their  leader  fell,  and  broke  his  thigh.  He  tried 
to  hide  himself  behind  some  bushes,  but  his  enemies  found  him 
out.  ‘  We  have  you,  damned  persecutor,’  cried  Seguier.  ‘  My 
‘friends,’  answered  his  victim,  ‘if  I  am  damned,  do  you  wish 
‘to  damn  yourselves  too ? ’  He  received  fifty-two  Avounds,  of 
which  tAventy-four  Avere  mortal.  His  murderers,  says  Antoine 
Court,  ‘  found  neither  flesh  enough  to  stub,  nor  life  enough 
‘to  take.’  All  night  long  the  inhabitants  sat  up  in  their  houses, 
afraid  to  sleep  or  go  out.  All  night  long  the  Camisards  knelt 
round  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  singing  psalms,  un¬ 
disturbed  except  by  tbe  crackling  of  the  flames  of  the  burning 
house  and  the  murmurs  of  the  Tarn  among  the  masses  of  rock 
Avhich  obstruct  this  part  of  its  course. 
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Encouraged  by  his  success,  Seguier  determined  to  commit 
the  Protestants  irrevocably.  He  executed,  as  he  said,  the 
judgments  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  he  murdered  all  the  priests 
he  could  find,  and  burnt  down  the  chateau  de  la  Deveze, 
massacring  all  the  inhabitants,  for  refusing  to  give  up  some 
arms  which  had  been  stored  there.  Large  bodies  of  militia, 
and  some  troops,  were  marched  into  Pont  de  Montvert ;  and  a 
certain  Captain  Poul,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Vaudois  or  Barbets,  defeated  the  insurgents,  and 
made  Seguier  his  prisoner. 

His  interrogatory  was  as  follows :  —  ‘  What  is  your  name  ?  ’ 

‘  Pierre  Seguier,’  —  ‘  AVhy  do  they  call  you  Esprit  ?  ’  ‘  Be- 

‘  cause  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.’ — ‘  Where  is  your 
‘domicile?’ — ‘  In  the  desert — soon  in  heaven.’ — ‘Beg  pardon 
‘  of  the  king.’  ‘  We  have  no  king  but  the  Eternal.’ — ‘  Do 
‘  you  repent  of  your  crimes  ?  ’  ‘  ^ly  soul  is  a  garden  full  of 

‘  shades  and  springs  of  water.’  His  right  hand  was  cut  off, 
and  he  was  burnt  alive.  His  last  words,  as  preserved  by  popular 
tradition,  were,  ‘  My  brethren,  wait,  and  have  patience  in  the 
‘  Lord ;  for  the  desolation  of  Carmel  shall  flourish,  and  the 
‘  desert  of  Lebanon  shall  blossom  like  the  rose.’  The  in¬ 
surgents,  deprived  of  their  leader,  were  chased  from  one  wood 
to  another  by  the  troops,  ‘  like  so  many  foxes  by  a  pack  of 
‘  dogs ;  ’  but  by  degrees  the  vigilance  of  the  government  relaxed, 
and  the  fugitives  had  time  to  settle  their  plans. 

The  courage  which  Cavallier  had  displayed  in  the  recent 
events,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  conspicuous,  though  a  subor¬ 
dinate,  part,  and  a  promise  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  large 
number  of  young  men  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  his  command  at  the  resumption  of  hostilities, 
secured  him  the  second  place  in  the  army.  The  first  was  as¬ 
signed  to  a  person  whose  career  was  less  brilliant,  though  his 
character  was  more  remarkable — Roland  Laporte.  He  was  a 
man  of  inflexible  firmness,  of  great  prudence,  foresight,  and  self- 
command,  he  had  some  political  knowledge,  and  possessed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  faculty  of  inspiring  his  followers  with 
strong  personal  affection.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
a  vine-dresser  of  Lower  Languedoc,  and  a  member  of  a  family 
famous  in  the  annals  of  local  persecution.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1702,  Roland,  Cavallier,  and  their  associates 
chose  the  scene,  and  matured  the  plans,  of  the  insurrection. 

The  hills  of  the  Ardennes,  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees,  are  the  great 
watershed  of  France,  from  the  eastern  and  northern  slopes  of 
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•which  the  streams  fall  off  into  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  whilst  they  flow,  towards  the  south  and  east,  into 
the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Cevennes  lies  about 
half  way  between  Lyons  and  Montpellier,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Mende.  Mende  is  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  St.  Andre  de  Valborgne,  which  is  about  forty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Montpellier.  Each  of  these  towns  stands  at  the 
apex  of  au  irregular  triangle  of  hills,  of  which  the  northern  group 
is  called  the  Hautes,  and  the  southern  the  Basses,  Cevennes. 
This  district  occupies  a  remarkable  position,  both  in  the  physical 
and  in  the  politicjvl  geography  of  France.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  great  volcanic  formations  of  Auvergne.  The  mountains 
still  bear  traces  of  their  origin,  even  to  the  least  scientific  eye. 
They  are  a  succession  of  wild  hills  and  gorges,  covered  alter¬ 
nately  with  rough  pastures  and  forests  of  beech  and  chestnut, 
and  strewn  with  masses  of  lava.  Though  few  of  them  rise  above 
the  height  of  5000  feet,  they  contain  the  sources  of  several  of  the 
great  rivers  of  France,  —  the  Lot,  the  Allier,  the  Tarn,  and  the 
Loire ;  and  of  some  of  the  jmncipal  feeders  of  the  Rhone,  such  as 
the  Ardcche,  and  the  two  Gardons.  The  mountains  and  forests 
oppose  great  obstacles  to  the  movements  of  regular  troops  ;  and 
their  staple  products,  cattle,  and  the  chestnuts  with  which  they 
supply  France,  are  singularly  fitted  for  the  support  of  irregular 
forces.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
w'ere  no  roads  in  the  district  except  those  lately  constructed  by 
Baville.  The  villages  were  numerous,  though  solitary,  and,  as 
the  snow  lay  for  months  together  in  the  winter,  the  inhabitants 
passed  their  time  indoors,  weaving  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep 
into  a  rough  kind  of  cloth,  which  was  largely  exported  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe. 

The  population  was  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities 
from  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation.  Their  district — the 
Gevaudan — Avas  the  northernmost  county  of  Languedoc.  Their 
language  was  that  Langue  d’Oc,  from  which  the  province  had 
derived  its  name,  —  a  name  which  in  earlier  times  had  applied 
to  a  great  part  of  the  south-east  of  France.  In  this  district 
the  Camisards*  hoped  to  organise  a  war  of  partisans,  which 
might  become  Important  if  the  allies  should  gain  any  decisive 
advantage  over  the  king  of  France.  They  raised  a  force  of 


*  Camisards,  from  Camisa  the  Languedocian  for  Chemise.  The 
name  has  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  the  Irish  Wliiteboys.  The 
insurgents  were  also  called  Barbets,  from  the  name  given  to  the 
Vandois.  Their  own  name  for  each  other  was  ‘  Enfants  de  Dieu.’ 
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3000  men,  distributed  into  live  legions  or  regiments,  two  of 
which  were  posted  on  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  to  the  south, 
two  others  in  their  rear,  and  the  fifth  still  further  north.  These 
positions  they  habitually  maintained  ;  leaving  them  only  as  the 
purjwses  of  the  insurrection  required.  The  general  plan  of 
their  operations  was  to  provoke  the  troops  and  militia  to  act 
on  the  offensive,  and  to  attack  them  as  soon  as  they  were  en¬ 
tangled  in  an  unfavourable  position.  After  a  victory  they 
spread  alarm  over  a  wide  district  of  country,  appearing  at 
many  different  points  at  once,  and  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to 
their  number  by  the  quickness  of  their  motions :  after  a  defeat, 
they  disappeared  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  and  rejoined  each 
other,  by  paths  known  to  few'  beside  themselves,  at  given  points 
in  the  heaths  and  woods  of  their  native  mountains.  The  plain 
of  Languedoc,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea-coast, 
was  their  field  of  battle ;  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  their 
stronghold  and  magazine. 

To  recruit  this  force  w'as  the  least  of  their  difficulties.  They 
judged,  as  the  event  showed  very  w'isely,  that  a  small  force  was 
more  easily  managed  and  less  easily  attacked  than  a  large  one. 
The  numbers  were  maintained  at  the  same  level  throughout  the 
whole  war.  The  soldiers  differed  widely  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  and  south-west  of  France,  from  whom  our  popular 
notions  of  the  French  character  are  principally  derived.  In 
character,  as  in  language,  they  much  resembled  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  a  fierce  passionate  race,  dogged  in  their  opinions,  and 
stubborn  in  their  conduct.  They  w’ould  fight  without  fear,  dis¬ 
couragement,  or  plans ;  as  their  ranks  were  thinned  by  battle, 
they  were  recruited  by  persecution,  and  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes  of  extending  the  insurrection  only  heightened  its 
intensity  in  its  original  theatre.  They  hoped  to  meet  with  such 
successes  in  Languedoc  as  to  encourage  the  Protestants  of 
Montpellier,  Nismes,  the  Vivarais*,  and  Dauphiny  to  rise  in  a 
general  insurrection.  Having  thus  opened  the  communications 
with  the  Savoy  frontier  and  the  sea-coast,  they  might  be 
assisted  by  the  forces  of  Prince  Eugene,  or  by  the  English  fleet. 

In  the  meantime,  the  most  pressing  problem  which  they  had 
to  solve,  was  how  to  arm,  and  equip,  the  force  upon  which  their 
plans  depended.  A  regular  commissariat  was  established.  The 


*  The  Vivarais  and  the  Gevaudan  were  the  two  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Languedoc.  They  occupied  the  relative  positions  of  the  East 
and  West  Itidings  of  Yorkshire  respectively.  The  Vivarais  was 
separated  from  the  Gevaudan  by  the  Ardeche,  and  from  Dauphiny  by 
the  Rhone. 
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mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  full  of  caves.  They  were  care¬ 
fully  surveyed  and  explored,  but  their  locality  was  concealed 
from  all  but  those  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  communicate 
it.  The  most  airy,  and  the  driest  among  them,  were  set  apart 
for  hospitals,  others  for  arsenals,  others  for  magazines  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  others  for  workshops.  Some  of  them  combined  all 
these  characters.  One  of  them  is  thus  described :  — 

*  The  first  objects  found  there  were  wounded  men.  lying  in  cots  of 
boards,  with  wliich  the  rock  was  wainscotted.  Further  on  were 
thirty  sacks  of  corn,  a  quantity  of  meal,  a  heap  of  chestnuts,  anotlier 
of  beans,  sacks  of  vegetables,  twenty  barrels  of  wine,  fifteen  mule 
loads  (charges)  of  brandy,  and  huge  sides  of  bacon  hung  from  the 
roof.  Next  came  the  surgery, — drugs,  ointment,  lint,  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  last  of  all,  the  arsenal,  —  pikes,  guns,  pistols,  fifteen 
quintals  of  manufactured  powder,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  willow  charcoal, 
mortars,  and  mills  to  make  more,  .  .  .  with  a  great  number  of 

saws,  axes,  forks,  bills,  scythes,  and  other  matters,  useful  for  life  or 
death.’ 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  store  up  the  provisions  which  the 
mountains  afforded.  The  government  caused  all  the  mills  to  be 
destroyed,  and  all  the  villages  to  be  watched,  so  that  the  insur¬ 
gents  might  neither  be  able  to  grind  their  corn  nor  to  buy 
clothes,  shoes,  or  ammunition.  All  these  precautions  were 
either  foreseen  or  defeated.  A  great  part  of  the  insurgents 
were  artisans.  They  built  watermills  on  the  most  retired 
streams,  and  windmills  on  the  most  lonely  mountain  tops. 
Others  carried  on  their  trade  in  the  intervals  of  warfare,  espe¬ 
cially  the  workers  in  iron,  who  repaired  the  arms  of  the  com- 
b.atant8,  and  the  tailors  and  shoemakers,  who  employed  them¬ 
selves  continually  on  the  coarse  cloth  and  leather  which  were 
the  staple  products  of  the  district.  Even  gunpowder  was  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  the  hills,  for  the  country  produced  saltpetre  in 
abundance,  and  afforded  plenty  of  willows  to  make  charcoal.  A 
certain  quantity  was  bought  at  Nismes  and  Montpellier,  and 
more  at  Avignon.  Balls  were  procured  by  melting  down  the 
leaden  roofs  and  bells  of  the  churches,  and  all  the  pewter 
utensils  on  which  the  insurgents  could  lay  their  hands.*  The 
first  thing  done  after  a  battle  was  to  strip  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  of  all  that  could  be  useful.  Clothes,  arms,  and  ammu¬ 
nition  were  carefully  collected,  and  carried  to  certain  fixed 


*  Tlie  w’ounds  given  by  pewter  bullets  were  peculiarly  deadly, 
and  exposed  the  Camisards  to  the  charge  of  poisoning  their  balls ; 
but  they  never  had  recourse  to  pewter  till  their  stores  of  lead  were 
spent. 
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depots,  whence  they  were  moved  to  the  caves  in  which  they 
were  to  be  stored. 

The  expenses  of  the  insurrection  were  defrayed  by  confis¬ 
cating  the  taxes  of  the  districts  in  which  the  insurgents  were 
powerful;  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  Protestant 
villages ;  by  the  subscri})tions  of  the  secret  partisans  of  the 
rebellion ;  and,  above  all,  by  intercepting  the  stores  of  the 
government  forces.  In  addition  (apparently)  to  what  they  made 
themselves,  one  of  the  legions  spent  800  livres  a  month  in 
shoes,  the  whole  of  the  insurgent  forces  about  30,000  livres 
year,  so  that  ‘all  the  shoe-makers  in  the  villages  were  kept 
‘  continually  at  work  by  order  of  Roland,  who  paid  them  very 
*  well.’  It  was  one  of  their  boasts  that  they  lived  entirely 
without  plunder. 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  preparations,  interrupted  and 
succeeded  by  a  few  trivial  skirmishes,  the  striking  of  the  first 
blow  of  importance  was  committed  to  Cavallier,  and  executed 
by  him  with  characteristic  audacity  and  success.  The  garrison 
of  an  old  feudal  hold,  the  Chateau  de  Scrvas,  had  incurred 
the  Indignation  of  the  Camisards  by  the  zeal  with  which  they 
watched  their  movements,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
massacred  several  of  their  nocturnal  assemblies.  Their  fortress 
was  so  strong,  that,  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  preceding 
century,  it  had  resisted  a  siege  of  twelve  days  by  the  Due  de 
Rohan.  Cavallier  laid  an  ambuscade  for  a  party  of  troops  on 
march  to  Italy ;  between  Alais  and  St.  Esprit  killed  them 
all,  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
dressed  his  men  in  those  of  the  soldiers.  lie  then  picked  out 
six  Camisards  of  ferocious  ap|)earance,  one  of  whom  was 
wounded  and  covered  with  blood ;  he  handcufted  them,  and 
gave  them  in  charge  of  tlielr  companions  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  prisoners.  Tims  disguised,  he  sent  the  head  man  of  a 
neighbouring  village  to  tell  the  commandant  of  Servas  that  he 
was  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Broglie  (commander  of  the  forces  in 
Languedoc),  and  the  bearer  of  orders  from  him  and  from 
Baville,  that  he  had  beaten  the  Camisards,  and  taken  six  of 
them  prisoners,  and  that  he  wished  to  leave  them  at  the  castle. 
The  governor,  on  receiving  the  message,  hastened  to  welcome 
Cavallier,  and  after  a  glance  at  his  feuille  de  route  (taken  from 
the  officer  who  had  been  killed)  readily  took  charge  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  prisoners.  He  gave  their  supposed  captor  an  invitation 
to  supper,  which,  after  some  pressing,  was  accepted.  AV'’hilst 
the  meal  was  cooking,  the  governor  showed  his  guest  over  the 
fortifications,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  security  which  they 
would  attbrd  to  the  prisoners.  The  supper  was  laid  on  the 
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table,  and  eaten  with  much  praiety ;  the  Camisards  one  by  one 
came  iiito  the  room,  under  different  pretences,  carrying  their 
guns  in  their  slings.  When  enough  of  them  had  entered,  their 
leader  made  a  sign.  The  garrison  were  seized,  disarmed,  and 
put  to  death.  ‘  Tlius,’  says  Cavallier,  ‘  were  punished  their  cruel- 
‘  ties.’  Having  taken  possession  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  set  fire  to  the  place,  the  Camisards  departed.  At 
the  distance  of  half  a  league  they  heard  a  report,  and  looking 
back  saw  the  castle  blown  into  the  air  by  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine  which  had  escaped  their  researches. 

This  adventure  proved  to  Baville  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  considering  Seguier’s  outbreak  as  a  mere  fen  de  paille.  The 
rebels  called  the  Protestants  to  arms,  exacted  the  taxes,  and  con¬ 
fiscated  the  churcli  property.  Flechier,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Xismes,  was  so  alarmed  that  he  compared  himself  to  Queen 
Esther:  ‘  Traditi  sumus,  ego  et  populus  meus,  ut  conteramur, 
‘  et  jugulemur,  et  pereamus.’  The  states  of  Languedoc  voted 
a  levy  of  thirty-two  companies  of  Catholic  fusiliers,  and  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons,  and  Baville  obtained  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Toulon  and  Roussillon.  Amongst  them  were  a 
number  of  Irish  refugee  officers. 

Whilst  tliese  preparations  were  being  made  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  Camisards  were  employed  in  keeping  their  Christmas 
(1702)  with  great  solemnity.  Cavallier  preached  to  his  troops, 
and  after  the  service  they  all  communicated,  except  those  whom 
the  prophets  w’ere  moved  to  set  aside  as  unworthy.  The 
prayers  were  not  finished  when  the  congregation  was  attacked 
by  600  militia  and  fifty  mounted  nobles.  Posting  himself  on  a 
small  hill,  Cavallier  waited  to  be  attacked.  ‘  We  trembled,’ 
says  he,  ‘  at  our  small  numbers.  Tlie  commandant  of  Alais 
‘  came  straight  against  us,  but  he  did  not  act  as  a  good 
‘  general  should,  for  he  began  the  action  wdth  the  cavalry 
‘  instead  of  tlie  infantry.’  Tlie  fire  of  the  Camisards  drove  the 
horse  over  the  foot,  and  the  royal  forces,  after  loosing  100  men, 
fled  in  confusion  to  Alais,  hastened  by  the  musketry  of  their 
enemies,  who  sang  as  they  followed  them,  ‘  Kings  with  their 
armies  did  flee  and  were  discomforted.’  Here  the  insurgents 
obtained  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  a  mule 
loaded  with  cords  intended  to  hang  the  prisoners,  and  a  great 
number  of  uniforms  which  they  used  as  disguises. 

Their  next  expedition  was  directed  against  the  little  town  of 
Sauve,  about  twenty  miles  from  Nismes,  and  at  this  time  a 
fortified  place.  It  was  determined  to  surprise  it,  and  200  men 
were  sent  against  it  under  the  command  of  the  Brigadier 
Catinat.  They  were  dressed  in  the  militia  uniform,  and  their 
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commander  wore  that  of  a  colonel.  They  obtained  admission, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  the  market-place.  M.  de  Vibrac,  one 
of  the  co-seigneurs  of  the  town,  invited  the  soi-disant  colonel 
and  two  of  his  officers  to  dinner.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  Catinat  placing  himself  by  Madame  de  Vibrac,  who  was 
young  and  handsome,  addressed  to  her  such  gallantries  as  his 
education  amongst  the  studs  and  grooms  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Khone  (where  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  stable  boy)  led  him 
to  consider  appropriate  to  the  character  which  he  was  sustain¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  the  expression  of  his  admiration  was  far  more 
emphatic  than  graceful.  Madame  de  Vibrac  was  at  first 
astonished,  but  soon  horror-struck,  at  the  thought  that  she  was 
at  table  with  three  Camisard  officers,  and  she  and  her  husband 
listened,  with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  terror  and  confusion,  to 
the  loutish  compliments  of  their  guest.  During  the  dessert  a 
servant  announced  the  approach  of  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
gates  of  the  town.  Delighted  at  an  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  her  suspicious  visitors,  Madame  de  Vibrac  begged  them 
to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter,  as  the  troops  might  be 
Camisards  coming  to  surprise  the  place.  ‘  Ne  craignez  rien ; 

‘  j’y  cours,  ^Madame,’  said  Catinat,  and  returned  to  the  walls. 
On  his  appearance  the  guard  asked  if  he  expected  any 
militia  ?  He  said  that  he  did  not.  ‘  There  certainly  are 
‘  some  soldiers  coming.’ —  ‘  They  must  be  Camisards :  let  them 
‘  come  on,  you  shall  see  how  I’ll  receive  them.’  The  cloud  of 
dust  advanced,  Catinat  drew  up  his  200  men  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  |)eople  were  admiring  their  supjwsed  defenders,  when 
they  heard  the  sound  of  the  sixty-eighth  psalm  raised  by  the 
advancing  column,  and  at  the  same  instant  saw  the  muskets  of 
the  supposed  militia  levelled  at  them.  In  a  few  moments  the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

The  alarm  caused  by  the  surprises  of  Servas  and  Sauve  was 
heightened  almost  to  a  panic  by  a  victory  gained  by  the  Cami¬ 
sards  over  no  less  a  person  than  the  military  commandant  of 
the  district,  the  Comte  de  Broglie.  The  action  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nismes.  During  the  absence  of  Cavallier 
from  his  troops  on  a  visit  to  that  place  to  buy  powder,  Catinat, 
the  taker  of  Sauve,  and  Kavanel  his  inseparable  companion, 
were  left  in  command.  Next  to  Roland  and  Cavallier,  they 
were  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  insurgents.  Ravanel  was 
‘  a  carder  of  cloth,  thirty-years  old,  thick-set,  dark,  with  a 

*  bull-dog  muzzle  (a  moufie  de  bouledogue.^  He  was  an  old 

*  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Rouergue  and  had  his  hide  {cuif) 
‘  scored  with  sabre  cuts.  He  lived  only  on  brandy,  tobacco, 
‘  fighting,  and  psalm-singing.’  Abdias  Morel,  nicknamed  Cati- 
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nat,  from  his  admiration  of  the  marshal  of  that  name,  under 
whom  he  had'  served,  was  tall  and  atliletic  with  a  fierce  and 
sunburnt  face,  ‘  doxtx  avec  cela  comnie  un  brebisJ  He  was  as 
fierce  in  attack  as  Ravanel  was  indomitable  in  retreat.  It 
was  on  the  12th  of  January  that  the  Camisards,  under  these 
commanders,  were  attacked  by  the  Comte  de  Broglie  near  the 
Val  de  Bane.  The  Camisards  received  the  royal  troops  with  a 
fire  so  sharp  that  the  militia  and  infantry  were  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  ;  Poul,  the  captor  of  Seguicr,  charged  at  the  head  of  his 
men  to  restore  them  to  confidence,  but  a  young  miller,  called 
Samuelet,  who  had  come  to  pray,  and  who  remained  to  fight, 
brought  him  down  w’ith  a  stone  from  a  sling.  ‘  Mount,  captain, 

‘  mount  I  ’  shouted  the  dragoons,  but  Catinat  rushed  on  the  dying 
man,  killed  him  with  a  sabre  cut  on  the  head,  mounted  a 
Spanish  horse,  and  armed  himself  with  an  Armenian  sabre,  for 
which  his  victim  was  noted,  and  charged  the  dragoons  with  a 
courage  ai)proaching  to  insanity,  shouting  as  he  went  that  they 
might  eat  their  cock  (Paul),  now  that  he  was  [ducked  for  them. 
The  dragoons,  panic-struck,  followed  the  foot,  and  the  royal 
forces  entered  Nismes  in  wild  confusion,  closely  jiressed  by  the 
Cannsards,  and  spreading  panic  through  the  town,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  Protestants.  Cavallier  mixed  with  the 
crowd  collected  on  the  esplanade,  to  gaze  at  the  smoke,  and 
listen  to  the  firing.  He  was  not  recognised,  and  next  day  took 
his  departure  on  his  mule,  with  a  bag  of  powder  at  the  croupe 
of  his  saddle,  in  the  company  of  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  sent 
out  to  bring  in  De  Broglie,  from  a  village  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  after  his  defeat.  The  soldiers  remonstrated  with  their 
companion  on  his  Imprudence  in  travelling  alone,  in  such  a  dis¬ 
turbed  district.  He  answered  that  he  had  never  hurt  the  Ca¬ 
misards,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  hurt  him. 

These  successes  warranted  lloland  in  attempting  to  extend 
the  theatre  of  his  operations ;  he  therefore  determined  to  send 
Cavallier  on  an  expedition  to  the  Vivarais,  the  district  which  se¬ 
parates  the  Cevennes  from  the  Rhone.  It  was  full  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  lay  between  two  rivers,  the  Rhone  on  the  east,  and 
the  Ardeche  on  the  west.  Cavallier  set  out  on  his  expedition 
with  800  men  and  30  mules.  The  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
the  Ardeche  was  swelled  with  floods,  which  then  as  now  baffled 
the  science  of  engineers,  and  terrified  the  surrounding  district. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Camisards,  the  Comte  de  Roure,  who 
guarded  the  fords  and  ferries  of  the  Ardeche,  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  the  Bas  Vivarais,  eager  to  crush  the  rebels  unassisted, 
was  so  unwise  as  to  cross  the  river  with  a  considerable  part  of 
his  forces,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  insurgents.  His  intention. 
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however,  was  discovered;  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  lost 
500  men  out  of  560.  Still  Cavallier  was  unable  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Ardeche,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  action. 
Here  he  fell,  in  his  turn,  into  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  the 
Brigadier  Julicn,  who  arrived  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Comte  de  Roure.  The  Camisards  w'ere  dispersed,  with  the 
loss  of  200  men.  Catinat  and  Ravanel  contrived  to  rally  some 
of  their  forces,  and  to  rejoin  Roland,  but  Cavallier  lost  his 
way  in  the  wootl,  and  was  tracked  by  his  footsteps  in  the  snow. 
At  one  time  the  soldiers  walked  over  his  head  as  he  cowered 
under  a  hollow  bank.  At  anotlier  he  threw  them  off  his  trail 
by  wading  down  a  half-frozen  stream.  After  incredible  hard- 
shi})s  he  contrived  to  rejoin  his  commander. 

The  central  government  were  by  this  time  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  revolt.  The  command  in  Languedoc  was 
given  to  the  Marshal  de  Montrevel,  and  his  troops  were  rein¬ 
forced  to  the  following  amount.  One  marshal  of  France,  3 
lieutenant-generals,  3  marechaux  de  camp,  3  brigadiers,  3  regi¬ 
ments  of  dragoons,  25  battalions  of  foot,  a  regiment  of  marines, 
some  Irish  refugees,  600  Miguelets,  32  companies  of  fusiliers, 
and  about  40,000  militia,  in  all  60,000  men  well  supplied  with 
artillery.  Roland  and  Cavallier  had  but  3000  men  to  op{)Oseto 
these  forces,  but  by  breaking  up  their  troops  into  small  platoons, 
and  by  directing  their  operations  against  a  vast  number  of  isolated 
points,  they  so  harassed  and  bewildered  their  antagonists,  that 
Montrevel  estimated  their  numl)er  at  20,000.  The  little  town 
of  Genouillac  was  taken  by  storm  five  times  in  four  weeks, 
besides  being  sacked  twice  and  burnt  once.  ‘  A  hundred  persons, 

‘  30  churches,  140  houses,  chateaux,  portions  of  villages,  or  vil- 
‘  lages,  disappeared  as  in  a  whirlwind.’  The  platoons  m.arched 
between  the  bodies  of  royal  troops,  and  appeared  on  the  fronts, 
fiank,  and  rear  at  the  same  time.  On  one  occasion  the  rebels 
were  brought  to  action,  and  suffered  considerable  loss  in  the 
valley  of  Fompignan ;  but,  at  another  place,  400  of  them  cut 
their  way  through  the  midst  of  4000  of  the  royal  army,  to  a 
rising  ground,  where  they  kept  their  enemies  at  bay,  until  the 
night  enabled  them  to  disperse,  and  slip  through  their  ranks 
unnoticed. 

Tired  of  a  war  in  which  it  seemed  equally  difficult  to  find 
the  enemy,  or  to  conquer  him  when  found,  Montrevel  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  great  effort.  Three  powerful  columns  of  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  a  common  centre  from  the  north,  the  south¬ 
west,  and  the  south-east.  They  ehasetl  Cavallier  from  the  plain 
of  Languedoc  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cevennes,  and 
thence  back  again  to  the  plain  of  Languedoc,  without  bringing 
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him  to  action.  At  length  he  halted  for  the  night  with  1500  men 
at  the  Tour  de  Bellot  near  Alais,  and  at  no  great  distance 
Irom  the  point  from  which  he  had  commenced  his  retreat. 
The  Tour  de  Bellot  had  formerly  been  a  feudal  manor ;  at 
this  time  it  was  a  sheep  farm,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the 
tower,  then  a  pigeon  house,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  tower  was  surrounded  by  a  court-yard,  and  the  court-yard 
by  a  wall.  After  placing  a  guard  of  sixty  men  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Camisards  to  the  number  of  about  1 500  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  the  barns,  out-houses,  and  tower.  The  owner 
of  the  place  (who  bore  the  ill-omened  name  of  Guignon — Bad- 
luck)  was  a  spy  of  the  Brigadier  Planque,  to  whom  he  gave 
notice  of  Cavallier's  arrival.  Planque,  marched  out  of  Alais 
with  4000  men,  whom  he  divided  into  two  columns,  one  under 
his  own  command,  the  other  under  that  of  an  officer  named 
Tarnaud.  He  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Camisard  sentries  until 
he  was  close  upon  them.  The  guard  had  just  time  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  to  rush  into  the  building.  Cavallier  and  the  other 
leaders  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  followed  by  about  400  men 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  head  of  the  column  commanded 
by  Planque.  Such  was  the  fierceness  of  the  attack  that  the 
Catholics  retreated  far  enough  to  allow  400  more  of  the  Cami¬ 
sards  to  issue  from  the  buildings ;  but,  after  a  fight  ‘  so  fierce 
‘  that  heaven  and  earth  seemed  on  fire,’  the  insurgents  were 
driven  across  a  ravine,  which  was  probably  in  former  times  the 
moat  of  the  chateau.  In  the  meantime,  Tarnaud’s  column  was 
coming  upon  the  scene  of  action,  and  Planque’s  column  saw  it 
advancing  through  the  darkness,  from  the  quarter  in  which 
Cavallier  had  retreated.  In  the  confusion  caused  by  a  renewed 
attack  of  Cavallier’s,  Tarnaud’s  men  were  mistaken  fur  dis¬ 
guised  Camisards,  and  a  furious  attack  upon  them  commenced. 
The  whole  was  now  confusion.  The  two  Catholic  columns,  and 
the  Camisards,  were  all  mixed  together,  and  each  of  the  three 
bodies  considered  and  treated  the  other  two  as  enemies.  In 
the  meantime  the  Camisiirds  who  had  not  been  able  to  leave 
the  tower,  kept  up  a  furious  fire  on  all  alike,  being  directed  in 
their  aim  by  the  fiashcs  of  the  guns,  the  cries  of  the  combatants, 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  At  last,  either  the  dawn,  or 
the  rising  of  the  moon,  put  an  cud  to  the  confusion.  The 
columns  of  Planque  and  Tarnaud  recognised  each  other,  and 
Cavallier  was  driven  across  the  moat.  Seeing  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  help  those  of  his  party  who  still  remained  in  the 
tower,  he  effected  his  retreat  in  good  order.  The  whole  of  the 
Catholic  forces  now  directed  their  attack  against  the  tower 
and  its  small  garrison.  By  degrees  the  court-yard  was  won. 
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but  the  Camisards  in  the  tower  fought  till  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  and  then  kept  off  their  opponents  with  stones. 
Planque  contrived  to  set  the  buildings  on  fire  with  hand 
grenades,  and  the  remaining  Camisards  were  burnt  alive, 
singing  psalms  to  the  last.  They  had  fought  from  midnight 
till  8  A.  M.  Planque  lost  nearly  1200  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Camisards  411  killed,  of  whom  293  were  killed  or  burnt  in 
the  farm,  and  118  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  moat. 

By  some  unknown  means  the  spy  Guignon  was  discovered 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  Camisards  under  arms,  and 
with  the  prophets  at  their  head,  knelt  round  him,  praying  for 
his  soul.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  embrace  his  two  sons, 
who  were  present,  and  who  had  formed  part  of  the  troops  which 
he  had  betrayed.  They  refused  and  disowned  him.  He  was 
beheaded. 

After  this  dearly  bought  success,  the  marshal  de  Montrevel 
allowed  nearly  six  months  to  pass  without  any  serious  under¬ 
taking.  But  though  he  did  not  take  the  field,  he  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  neglect  his  duty. 

On  Palm  Sunday  1703,  ‘200  or  300  women,  children,  and 
‘  old  men  of  Nismes,  were  praying  at  the  house  of  a  man  named 
‘  jMercier,  near  the  gate  of  the  Carmelites.  Their  psalms  soon 
‘discovered  their  retreat  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  who  in- 
‘  formed  J^Iontrevel.  He  was  then  at  table,  and  was  probably 
‘  heated  with  wine.  He  rose  in  a  fury,  and  invested  the  mill 
‘  with  a  battalion.  The  soldiers  broke  open  the  door,  and  sword 
‘  in  hand  rushed  upon  the  terrified  multitude,  but  the  marshal, 
‘growing  impatient  at  the  slow  operation  of  the  sword,  deter- 
‘  mined  to  have  recourse  to  fire ;  thereupon  the  flames  enveloped 
‘  the  house,  from  which  deep  groans  arose.  The  poor  wretches 
‘  broke  out  of  the  burning  mill,  most  of  them  wounded,  bloody, 

‘  blackened  and  gnawed  (ronges)  by  the  fire,  and  like  shrieking 
‘  spectres,  but  the  soldiers  pushed  them  hack,  at  the  point  of  the 
‘  bayonet,  into  the  furnace,  in  which  they  were  consumed.’  One 
girl  had  been  saved  by  one  of  the  marshal’s  servants.  She  was 
hanged  on  the  spot,  and  the  servant  would  have  been  hanged 
also,  but  for  the  intercession  of  some  sisters  of  mercy. 

In  the  meantime  Flechier  was  holding  a  service  at  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  Hearing  the  tumult  and  the  musket  shots,  the  bishop 
and  his  congregation  supposed  that  the  Camisards  were  at¬ 
tacking  Nismes.  The  service  was  interrupted,  the  doors  bar¬ 
ricaded,  and  ‘  Flechier  ne  se  trouva  pas  en  etat  de  parler  ^ 
‘  son  troupeau ;  ’  whereupon  the  Abbe  de  Beaujen,  whom  the 
bishop  requested  to  supply  his  place,  preached  on  the  text. 
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‘  Why  are  ye  afraid,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ’  ?  When  Flechier  waa 
told  what  was  going  on,  the  service  was  resumed. 

Anxious  to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  example,  !Montrevel 
issued  an  ordonnance  ordering  the  inhabitants  ‘  de  coiirir  stir 
‘  aux  Camisards'  This  set  in  activity  all  the  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  province,  and  furnished  them  with  legal  authority. 
For  their  better  regulation,  they  were  formed  into  three  regi¬ 
ments  called  the  Florentins  or  Camisards  noirs,  and  put  under 
the  command  of  an  old  soldier  named  La  Fayolle,  who  had 
taken  orders  and  retired  to  a  hermitage.  For  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  these  recruits  a  papal  bull  was  obtained,  which  recited 
‘  that  the  accursed  race  of  the  ancient  Albigenses  had  risen  in 
‘  arms  against  the  church  and  their  sovereign,’  and  which,  ‘  in 
*  order  to  engage  the  faithful  to  exterminate  the  cursed  race  of 
‘  heretics  and  sinners,  enemies  in  all  ages  of  God  and  of  Caesar,’ 
offered  plenary  absolution  to  all  who  sliould  join  the  holy  militia 
formed  for  the  extermination  of  the  said  heretics  and  rebels  and 
should  be  killed  in  the  combat. 

In  addition  to  these  resources,  lists  were  made  by  the  priests 
of  all  the  suspected  persons  in  their  parishes ;  the  men  named  in 
them  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  the  women  and  children  to 
prison.  This  measure  drove  the  able-bodied  men  into  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents,  and  placed  at  their  disposal  all  the  resources 
which  would  have  been  required  for  the  old  and  feeble. 

When  he  considered  that  the  time  for  more  active  operations 
had  arrived,  the  marshal  took  counsel  with  liaville  and  Julien. 
Juliet!  was  a  very  distinguished  officer.  He  was  a  native  of 
Orange,  and  by  birth  a  Protestant,  and  had  been  a  page  to 
AVilliam  HI.  He  was  now  displaying  all  the  hatred  of  a  rene¬ 
gade  against  the  adherents  of  his  old  faith.  lie  was  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  population  was  Camlsard,  the  women  more  than 
the  men,  and  the  little  children  more  than  the  women.  That 
therefore  the  best  plan  would  be  to  burn  all  the  villages,  and 
kill  all  the  inhabitants.  In  this  view  he  was  supported  by 
Montrevel  and  the  Bishops.  Baville  agreed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  towns,  but  thought  it  advisable  to  allow  the  inhabitants 
to  leave  them ;  but  the  clergy,  and  J  ulien,  supported  their 
former  opinion,  calling  the  attention  of  Baville  to  the  fact,  that 
it  would  exhaust  the  troops  to  destroy  nearly  500  villages  in 
the  winter  time,  and  that  the  nobles  and  clergy  would  take 
amiss  the  destruction  of  the  chateaux  and  convents;  that  these  ob¬ 
jections  did  not  applyto  the  proposed  course  of  killing  the  popula¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  at  once  more  expeditious  and  more  popular. 
Baville,  however,  overcame  their  op[)08ition ;  his  plans  were 
adopted,  and,  on  the  14th  September,  1703,  a  decree  appeared 
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calling  out  all  the  militia  of  the  Gevaudan,  to  destroy,  and  if 
necessary  to  burn,  all  the  villages  in  the  Hautes  Cevennes,  a 
district  sixty  miles  long  by  about  thirty  broad ;  and  appointing 
certain  towns  of  refuge,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  remove  themselves. 

Thus  far  neither  the  military  genius  of  Cavallier,  nor  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  constancy  of  Roland,  had  been  able  to  invest  the  re¬ 
bellion  with  the  character  of  civil  war.  Notwithstanding  the 
resources  which  they  had  organised,  and  the  victories  which 
they  had  gained,  they  had  not  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  task 
of  giving  a  political  direction  to  the  revolt.  A  new  ally  now 
joined  them,  who  seemed  to  be  distinguished  by  the  very  qualities 
in  which  they  were  deficient.  To  the  west  of  the  Cevennes 
lies  the  Rouergue.*  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  provinces 
full  of  Protestants  or  nouveaux  convertis,  and  was  altogether 
drained  of  troops  and  militia.  The  most  conspicuous  person  in 
it  was  Antoine  de  Labourlie  de  Guiscard,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  Marquis  Labourlie  de  Guiscard,  formerly  under  tutor 
of  Louis  XIV.  His  early  life  had  not  been  creditable,  and, 
both  from  personal  and  political  feeling,  he  bitterly  hated  the 
king.  Aware  of  the  discontents  w'hich  had  been  produced  by 
excessive  taxation,  and  the  suppression  of  local  privileges,  he  had 
w'atched  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes, 
with  the  hope  of  making  it  the  means  by  which  he  might 
effect  a  revolution.  From  his  old  feudal  castle  of  Vareilles, 
near  Rhodez,  he  issued  anonymous  addresses  to  the  Protestants, 
to  tlie  troops,  and  to  the  militia,  pointing  out  to  them  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  union  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  troops, 
militia,  and  insurgents,  to  put  an  end  to  the  exorbitant  taxa¬ 
tion  which  was  ruining  the  nation,  to  convoke  a  free  meeting 
of  the  States  General,  and  to  crush  the  intolerance,  which  was 
oppressing  alike  the  Protestants  and  the  liberal  Catholics. 
After  denouncing  the  king  as  weak  and  superstitious,  and  the 
most  ignorant  of  men,  he  concludes :  ‘  Our  cause  then  is 
‘  common,  my  dear  brethren ;  we  have  one  common  oppressor. 
*  Let  us  cry  Liberty !  Liberty  !  Let  us  loudly  demand  free 
‘  States  General,  such  as  they  once  were ;  and  let  our  cruel 
‘  Prince  find  himself  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects  at  once.’ 
Besides  circulating  these  writings,  Labourlie,  under  pretence 
of  fearing  an  attack  from  the  Camisards,  fortified  his  castle  and 
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collected  arms.  He  also  communicated  with  500  persons,  who 
engaged  to  join  him  at  a  given  time  and  place,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Rhodez  and  Miliiau.  They  hoped  to  raise  on  the 
road  the  Protestants,  the  nouveaux  concertis,  and  the  Catholic 
malcontents,  to  join  the  Cevenols  on  the  east,  and  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Montauban  and  Toulouse  on  the  west.  In  short,  La- 
bourlie’s  plan  w’as  to  give  a  political  aspect  to  the  insurrection, 
and  to  spread  it  over  the  whole  of  the  South  of  France,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Ocean,  resting,  at  both  of  the  extreme  points, 
on  frontiers  where  the  foreign  powers,  then  allied  against  F ranee, 
might  assist  him  w’ith  supplies  or  by  landing  refugee  regiments. 

He  had  not  as  yet  entered  into  direct  communication  with 
the  Camisards  for  fear  of  compromising  himself  prematurely, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Roland  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
movement  in  the  Rouergue  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  he 
formed  the  determination,  which  during  the  winter  he  executed, 
of  attempting,  on  the  one  side,  to  communicate  with  Admiral 
Shovel,  then  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  of  sending 
forces,  on  the  other,  into  the  Rouergue. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  1703,  the  different  schemes  of 
Roland,  Labourlie,  and  Baville  were  ready  for  execution.  J ulien 
and  the  Comte  du  Peyre  marched  into  the  Cevennes,  at  the  head 
of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  destroyed  far  and  wide  every 
town,  village,  and  human  habitation,  except  the  appointed  towns 
of  refuge,  in  the  midst  of  the  rains  and  frosts  of  approaching 
winter.  The  Camisards,  feeling  that  they  could  not  cope  with 
the  masses  of  troops  concentrated  in  the  mountains,  threw 
themselves  on  the  plain,  mad  with  rage,  and  drunk  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  They  entered  the  villages  shouting,  ‘  Kill !  kill !  fire 
‘  and  sword  !  Lord  help  us  to  slay  the  idolaters.’  The  villages 
were  burnt,  the  populations  massacred,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Elie  Marion,  Aiguevives  took  fire  of  itself,  and  consumed  at 
their  curses,  as  the  captains  of  fifty  and  their  fifties  were  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  curse  of  Elijah.  Through  flaming  villages,  and 
churches  whose  God  they  defied  to  protect  his  people  and  his 
altars,  Cavallier  and  his  men  pushed  their  way  from  the  rugged 
hill  tops  of  the  Cevennes,  to  the  long  line  of  dreary  swamps 
which  border  the  French  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Camisards  were  in  great  force,  and  had  with  them  300  horses  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  which  still  retain  marks  of  the  Arab 
blood  introduced  amongst  them  in  the  times  of  Languedocian 
independence.  They  hoped  to  communicate  with  the  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Shovel,  though  they  had  no  precise  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  its  movements.  Catinat  had  organised  the  cavalry, 
and  Cavallier  counted  the  hours  which  must  elapse  before  the 
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moment  when  he  might  load  his  horses  with  warlike  stores, 
bring  his  convoy  in  safety  to  his  strongholds,  and,  recruiting  his 
army  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  equip,  spread  the  insur¬ 
rection  through  the  Vivarais  into  Dauphine,  and  through  the 
Rouergue  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  Admiral 
Shovel  sent  two  ships,  under  Captain  Harris,  to  w’ithin  a 
short  distance  of  iNIaguelonne,  laden  with  the  arms  and  money, 
which  would  enable  the  Camisards  to  try  the  experiment 
on  which  so  much  depended.  As  the  short  autumn  evening 
closed  in,  the  steeples  and  towers  of  ^Montpellier  were  crowded 
with  anxious  faces,  turned  towards  the  sea,  and  the  heretic 
vessels  which  it  bore.  All  night  long  the  English  look-outs 
swept  with  their  glasses  the  long  low  line  of  sandbanks,  which 
separates  the  tideless  waters  of  the  gulf  from  the  dull  lagoons 
which  border  them.  And  all  night  long  the  Camisard  patrols, 
as  they  looked  out  to  sea  from  the  dikes  and  causeways  along 
which  they  marched,  wondered  at  the  strange  lights  swinging 
from  the  English  topmasts,  which  they  supposed  to  belong 
to  lighthouses  or  to  fishing  boats.  The  English  found  no  one 
to  meet  them ;  and  the  Camisards,  owing  to  the  vagueness 
of  their  information,  did  not  understand  the  signals.  When 
morning  dawned,  Harris  stood  out  to  sea  without  landing  his 
stores,  and  the  Camisards  withdrew,  leaving  Montrevel,  who 
arrived  in  furious  haste  from  Alais,  to  line  the  coast  with 
troops,  and  to  remove  the  whole  population  beyond  the  reach  of 
corruption  or  of  invasion.  The  vigilance  of  Baville  had  averted 
this  danger.  He  arrested  the  agents  charged  to  acquaint  the 
Camisards  with  the  English  signals.  One  of  them  kept  his 
secret,  and  was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Alais.  The  other  con¬ 
fessed  under  the  torture,  and  saved  his  life  and  his  enemies  by 
his  weakness.  The  danger  from  the  English  was  over,  but  the 
danger  from  the  conspiracy  of  the  Rouergue  was  still  impend¬ 
ing.  It  was  averted  by  the  savage  stupidity  of  Catinat,  who 
was  sent  to  command  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  by  Roland’s  want 
of  precise  information  as  to  Labourlie’s  plans.  Catinat  not  only 
came  before  Labourlie  was  ready,  but,  forgetting  that  his  allies 
were  mostly  Catholics,  he  entered  the  towns  with  the  cry  of 
‘  Mort  aux  pretres  !  ’  he  cut  down  crucifixes,  he  burnt  churches, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  follies  were  soon  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  lost  all  his  men,  and  from 
which  he  contrived  to  regain  the  Cevennes  with  a  single  com¬ 
panion. 

Labourlie  was  less  imprudent,  but  equally  unfortunate.  He 
had  been  so  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  make  people  believe 
that  his  preparations  were  directed  against  the  Camisards, 
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that  the  Lieutenant  du  Roi,  the  Comte  de  Pujol,  having  been 
warned  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  amongst  the  noblesse 
of  the  province,  asked  Labourlie  himself  to  preside  over  a 
meeting  which  was  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  The 
president  with  some  rudeness  called  upon  the  Lieutenant  du 
Roi’s  informant  to  explain  himself.  He  did  so  with  so  much 
clearness  that  Labourlie  perceived  that  he  knew  all  the  secrets 
of  the  conspiracy,  except  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
meeting  which  he  was  addressing  was  presided  over  by  the  head 
of  it.  Having  discussed  the  measures  which  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  in  order  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  man  who 
presided  over  the  discussion,  the  meeting  separated,  and  La¬ 
bourlie  betook  himself  to  England. 

Henceforth  the  insurrection  was  confined  within  its  own 
territories,  and  its  defeat  became  a  mere  question  of  time.  But 
its  last  were  also  its  most  formidable  eftbrts.  Cavallier  wasted 
the  whole  plain  of  Languedoc  with  fire  and  sword,  and  after 
every  new  act  of  reprisals,  offered  up  prayers,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  villages  which  he  burnt,  that  the  king’s  heart  might  be 
turned  from  evil  counsellors.  This  produced  the  recall  of  J ulien 
from  his  devastation  of  the  mountains  to  the  defence  of  the 
plain,  but  as  soon  as  he  and  part  of  his  troops  had  evacuated 
the  Cevennes,  Roland  and  other  Camisard  chiefs  attacked  the 
troops  who  had  been  left,  and  J  ulien  had  to  return  more  quickly 
than  he  had  departed,  abandoning  the  plain  of  Languedoc  to 
Cavallier,  who  throughout  the  whole  winter  inflicted  a  series 
of  humiliations  upon  the  royal  forces.  The  Marquis  de  Ver- 
getot,  with  the  regiment  of  Royal  Comtois,  and  forty  Irish 
officers,  was  defeated  at  the  Mas  dos  Horts.  The  jNIarquis 
de  Fimar^on,  with  the  regiment  of  dragoons  which  bore 
his  name,  and  a  battalion  of  foot,  was  defeated  at  Nages. 
The  Camisards  were  led  to  the  charge  by  a  prophetess  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  who  rushed  to  the  assault  armed  with  a 
dragoon  sabre,  and  shouting,  ‘  Kill,  kill !  The  sword  of  the  Lord 
‘  and  of  Gideon  !  ’ 

The  greatest  of  Cavallier’s  victories  took  place  at  Devois  de 
iMartignargues  {devia  Martis  aggera).  La  Jonquiere,  with  500 
or  600  marines,  and  some  companies  of  dragoons,  came  ujwn  the 
Protestants  encamped  behind  a  ravine.  Cavallier’s  troop  only 
was  visible.  He  was  posted  across  the  road ;  Ravancl  and 
Catinat  were  in  ambush  in  the  wings.  ‘  Courage,  my  men,’ 
cried  La  Jonquiere;  ‘here  are  the  fellows  who  have  given  us 
‘all  this  trouble;’  and  with  his  dragoons  in  front,  and  his 
grenadiers  in  flank,  he  marched  to  the  attack,  and  fired  a 
volley.  By  Cavallier’s  orders  his  men  threw  themselves  on 
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their  faces.  Thinking  that  he  had  caused  a  prodigious 
slaughter,  La  Jonquiere  advanced  confidently,  but  the  Ca¬ 
misards  sprang  to  their  feet  uninjured,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  storm  of  musket  balls  filled  the  ravine  with  a  mass  of  men 
and  horses  wounded  and  dying.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
the  two  wings  appeared  in  the  woods,  and  the  dragoons,  grena¬ 
diers,  and  marines  were  driven  with  a  horrible  slaughter  over 
each  other  in  the  thickets  in  which  they  were  entangled.  The 
horse  broke  through  the  melee,  and  some  of  them  escaped,  but 
the  marines  lost  450  men,  after  inflicting  upon  their  adversaries 
a  loss  of  12  wounded.  Amidst  the  mass  of  bodies,  a  knot  of  33 
officers,  a  colonel,  and  a  major,  still  continued  to  resist.  They 
indignantly  refused  quarter,  and  were  killed  to  a  man. 

Tlie  Marquis  de  Lalande  was  nearly  as  unfortunate  as  La 
Jonquiere.  lioland  laid  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Garden. 
From  three  sides  at  once  huge  rocks  rolled  down  on  his  men 
from  the  cliff,  ‘  and  above  the  roar  of  the  musketry  the  clash 
‘  of  the  stones,  and  the  cries  of  the  conquered,  rose  the 
‘  psalmody  of  the  conquerors  redoubled  by  the  echoes.’  They 
sang  as  usual  the  sixty-eighth  psalm,  ‘  Let  God  arise  and  let 
‘  his  enemies  be  scattered.’ 

In  the  meantime  Julien  completed  his  operations  in  the 
Cevennes.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-six  villages  were  laid  waste, 
and  a  space  of  sixty  miles  in  length  by  about  thirty  in  breadth 
was  filled  with  ruins,  and  deprived  of  all  its  inhabitants,  except 
the  few  who  could  find  refuge  in  caves  and  other  hiding  places. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  defeats  of  La  Jonquiere  and  Lalande 
had  overthrown  the  credit  of  Montrevel,  and  he  was  recalled. 
He  determined  to  show  the  insurgents  ‘  how  he  took  leave  of 
‘  his  friends.’  Hearing  that  they  were  much  elated  at  his 
recall,  and  meditated  some  great  stroke,  he  circulated  false 
reports  as  to  the  road  which  he  meant  to  take.  The  reports 
reached  Cavallier,  who  placed  himself  in  a  position  either  to 
surprise  the  town  of  Montpellier,  or  else  to  intercept  the 
marshal.  Montrevel  suddenly  left  the  road  on  which  he  had 
been  travelling,  and  contrived  to  place  himself,  with  1800  men, 
in  the  rear,  and  to  the  north,  of  the  Camisard  leader.  Colonel 
Grandval  was  in  front  of  him  to  the  south,  other  forces  under 
Menou  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  west,  and  Lalande  with  about 
5000  men  was  stationed  at  Alais,  to  intercept  the  fugitives. 
He  was  supported  by  the  Camisards  Noirs,  or  Catholic  vo¬ 
lunteers,  under  the  Hermit  La  Fayolle.  Thus  Cavallier  was 
surrounded  by  three  corps,  amounting  to  upwards  of  6000  men, 
whilst  his  line  of  retreat  was  intercepted  by  as  many  more. 
The  insurgent  forces  against  whom  this  army  was  drawn  out 
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amounted  to  no  more  than  1200.  They  were,  however,  the 
best  appointed  body  which  the  Camisards  had  ever  brought 
into  the  field.  Three  hundred  were  cavalry  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Catinat.  Fifty,  splendidly  dressed  in  scarlet,  acted 
as  a  body  guard  to  Cavallier.  Amongst  these  were  several 
English,  men  ‘  driven  by  that  passion  for  adventures  which 
‘  devours  their  countrymen.’  Cavallier  himself  wore  a  mag¬ 
nificent  uniform,  and  rode  a  horse  which  had  belonged  to 
La  Jonquiere,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  marines  which 
he  had  exterminated.  It  was  on  the  15th  April  1704,  that, 
after  a  long  march,  the  troops  lay  down  to  rest  near  the  null  of 
Langlade,  about  five  miles  from  Nismes.  Their  repose  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  attack  of  Fimar9on’s  dragoons,  but 
Catinat’s  cavalry  had  lain  down  with  their  arms  passed  through 
their  bridle  reins ;  they  remounted,  and  chased  the  dragoons 
before  them  to  the  south.  A  regiment  of  foot,  drawn  up 
across  the  road,  enabled  the  horse  to  rally,  and  forced  Catinat 
after  a  sharp  skirmish,  to  retreat.  He  retired  before  his  anta¬ 
gonists  for  a  whole  hour  until  he  rejoined  Cavallier.  As  the 
dragoons  and  infantry  approached,  the  Camisards  fell  on 
their  knees,  and,  for  almost  the  last  time,  sang  the  psalm  of 
battle,  *  Let  God  arise  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered.’  On  a 
hillock,  Daniel  Gul  the  prophet  and  six  prophetesses  stood  and 
prayed.  As  the  enemy  approached,  they  advanced  towards 
them,  crying  ‘  Child  of  the  devil,  ground  your  arms  ’  —  but 
Grandval  charged  with  the  foot,  and  ordered  the  dragoons  to 
close  in  on  the  w'ings.  Ilis  horse  was  shot  dead.  His  men 
fell  in  all  directions ;  suddenly  troops  were  seen,  advancing  on 
the  left,  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Camisards.  They  w'ere  the 
troops  of  Montrevel.  With  a  presence  of  mind,  which 
marshal  Villars  afterwards  declared  to  have  been  ‘  worthy  of 
‘  Cassar,’  Cavallier  ordered  his  men  to  wheel  to  the  right,  before 
the  dragoons  could  surround  them.  Grandval  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  to  stop  his  way,  but  none  of  them,  says  Cavallier, 
‘  came  within  a  sword’s  length  of  us.’  Bursting  through  all 
obstacles,  the  Camisards  crossed  the  ravine,  and  during  their 
momentary  respite,  deliberated  on  the  road  to  be  taken.  A 
countryman,  who  was  either  unlucky  or  treacherous,  suggested 
the  road  to  the  west  — to  Nages.  It  was  adopted,  and  the 
Camisards  retreated  for  two  miles,  under  the  fire  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  force,  Avhich  they  returned  with  great  effect.  In  front  of 
Nages  the  road  was  barred  by  Menou.  They  broke  through 
his  forces,  and  entered  the  town,  but  it  was  only  to  find  new 
enemies;  for  the  hills  on  the  north,  south,  and  w'est  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fresh  troops,  whilst  their  pursuers  were  closing 
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in  from  the  east.  It  had  been  remarked  by  his  followers, 
that  Cavallier’s  head  had  been  turned  by  his  successes.  Danjrer 
restored  to  him  all  his  presence  of  mind.  Takinj?  off  his 
splendid  dress,  he  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  common  soldier,  and 
told  his  men,  shortly  and  emphatically,  that  if  they  lost  heart 
they  woidd  be  taken,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  That  their 
only  chance  was  ‘  to  charjre  over  tliose  fellows’  bellies  ’  (de 
passer  sur  le  ventre  a  ces  gens  la),  and  that  they  must  close  up, 
and  follow  him.  The  men  inarched  against  their  enemies  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  the  lines  closed  w'ith  a  horrible  shock. 
The  soldiers  stabbed,  and  struck  each  other.  Cavallier  himself 
was  recognised;  a  dragoon  burst  through  the  melee,  and  seized 
him.  One  of  his  guards  cut  the  man’s  arm  in  half  at  the  wrist, 
with  a  single  blow'.  Another  took  his  place :  Cavallier  shot  him 
through  the  head.  By  such  efforts  the  Camisards  cleared  the 
way  ;  but  behind  the  first  line  was  a  second,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  bridge  over  a  brook,  guarded  by  a  squadron  of 
dragoons.  Catinat  and  Ravanel  rallied  the  remains  of  the 
horse,  and,  charging  the  dragoons,  swept  across  the  bridge. 
In  their  retreat  they  forgot  their  leader,  who  was  only  rescued 
by  the  |)resence  of  mind  of  his  brother — a  cb.ild  of  ten  years  of 
age.  The  boy  acted  as  his  aide-de-cam[>,  and  rode  by  his  side 
on  a  little  pony,  armed  with  pistols  and  a  sword  proportioned 
to  his  age.  Seeing  the  danger,  he  threw  himself  anil  his  horse 
across  the  bridge,  presented  a  pistol  at  the  men,  and  shouted? 
‘Children  of  God,  what  are  you  about?  Keep  along  the  bank: 

‘  charge  the  enemy :  bring  off  my  brother.’  Some  of  them 
returned,  and  rescued  their  leader.  Beyond  the  bridge  lay  a 
water  meadow,  where  the  fight  was  continued.  Every  ditch, 
and  every  tree,  formed  a  cover.  At  last  the  Camisards  passed 
the  marsh  and  a  second  bridge,  and  took  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  the  night  in  the  wood  of  Cannes.  For  three  miles 
south  from  Langlade  to  Vergeze,  and  for  three  miles  west 
from  Langlade  to  Nages,  the  roads  were  strewed  with  dead 
bodies.  At  Langlade,  at  Nages,  and  at  the  bridge  behind 
Nages,  they  lay  in  heaps.  No  prisoners  were  taken.  Mon- 
trevel’s  only  trophies  were  seventy-two  horses,  four  sumpter 
mules,  and  five  drums,  wdiich  had  belonged  to  La  Jonquiere’s 
corps.  Each  party  lost  about  500  men  killed,  but  after  six 
hours’  figliting  in  the  open  field,  against  odds  of  nearly  six  to 
one,  the  insurgents  effected  their  retreat  through  the  midst  of 
their  enemies. 

The  great  resources  at  the  command  of  Montrevel  enabled 
him  to  follow  up  this  blow.  Boland  was  defeated  at  Brenoux, 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Nages.  Another  body  of  insurgents 
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was  defeated  at  the  same  time  at  the  Pont  de  Montvert,  and 
Cavallier  was  overtaken  in  his  retreat  by  Lalande,  and  suffered 
a  second  defeat  at  Euzet.  This  was  in  its  consequenees  even 
more  serious  than  the  defeat  at  Najres ;  for,  after  the  battle, 
his  magazines  and  hospital  were  discovered  in  a  cave,  in  a 
neighbouring  forest.  The  soldiers  knocked  out  the  brains  of 
the  wounded  men,  Lalande  burnt  the  village,  killed  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  re-entered  Alais  in  triumph,  with  long  rows  of  Ca¬ 
misards’  ears  spitted  on  the  swords  of  his  troops. 

The  recall  of  ^lontrevel  coincided  with  the  opening  of  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1704.  Marshal  Villars  would  obviously 
have  been  the  proper  ])erson  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
which  was  defeated  at  Blenheim ;  but  his  noisy  ostentation 
had  caused  his  great  talents  to  be  underrated,  and  his  quarrel 
with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  put  him  into  a  sort  of  semi¬ 
disgrace.  The  miscarriage  of  Montrevel  afforded  an  escjipe 
from  the  alternative  of  not  employing  him  at  all,  or  giving  him 
that  a))pointment  to  which  he  was  entitled.  It  was  a  happy 
thing  for  England,  that  Villars  was  not  in  the  place  of  Tallard, 
for  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  popular  English  notion 
of  a  Frenchman.  Vain,  noisy,  and  accustomed  to  act  with  as 
much  courage  and  capacity  as  he  usually  attributed  to  himself 
in  his  conversation,  he  was  one  of  the  many  people  who  refute 
the  popular  fallacy  that  every  captain  Bobadil  is  a  coward. 
He  knew  that  he  was  very  able,  and  very  brave,  and  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  telling  other  people  that  such  was  the  case. 
Louis  XIV.  apologized  for  giving  him  so  obscure  a  command, 
by  assuring  him  that  to  pacify  the  Cevennes  would  do  more 
service  than  to  win  three  pitched  battles  on  the  frontier. 

Impressed,  as  he  says,  with  a  conviction  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
authorities  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
insurrection,  Villars  came  to  his  government,  bent  upon  trying 
the  effect  of  an  opposite  course  of  policy.  In  this  resolution  he 
was  strongly  confirmed  by  a  Protestant  noble,  D’Aigalliers,  who 
offered,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  fellow  nobles,  to  negotiate 
if  possible,  to  fight  if  necessary.  Iloland  w'as  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  negotiation,  hoping  that  he  should  gain  time  to  re¬ 
organise  his  resources,  for  he  had  determined  not  to  accept  any 
other  terms  than  the  re-cstablishment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
He  accordingly  deputed  Cavallier  to  act  as  his  plenipotentiary. 
Thus  far  nothing  had  occurred  to  diminish  the  brilliancy  of  his 
career.  Whilst  still  a  mere  boy  he  had  won  battles,  in  spite  of 
the  snjjerior  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him. 
H  is  defeats  had  been  even  m»)re  credltjible  to  him  than  his  vic¬ 
tories,  for  they  had  enabled  him  to  display  almost  unparalleled 
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presence  of  mind  and  variety  of  resource.  lie  was  now  to  be 
subjected  to  a  different  set  of  trials.  He  was,  as  he  admits 
himself,  entirely  unfit  for  the  office  of  Ambassador.  D’Aigal- 
liers,  and  the  brigadier  Lalande,  flattered  his  vanity  by  pro¬ 
mising  that  he  should  have  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
Protestants,  to  be  fi>rmed  from  tlie  Insurgents,  and  that  the 
Protestants  should  be  tolerated,  or  at  any  rate  allowed  to  emi¬ 
grate.  But  it  was  insinuated  he  must  accept  these  proposals  as 
matter  of  favour,  in  order  to  sj)are  the  king  tlie  humiliation  of 
treating  with  a  subject ;  and  he  was  persuaded  to  write  a  letter 
to  Villars,  confessing  in  the  humblest  terms  the  error  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  in  revolting  at  all,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
marshal’s  disposal.  He  did  not  perceive  that,  by  writing  such 
a  letter,  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  correspondent,  who 
could  at  any  time  ruin  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates  by  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  and  by  disavowing  the  concessions  in  consideration  of 
which  it  had  been  written,  but  whicli  were  not  expressed  in  the 
letter  itself,  and  that  he  might  thus  be  reduced  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  terms  might  be  imposed  upon  him.*  Having  obtained  this 
letter,  Villars  admitted  Cavallier  to  an  interview  with  him  at 
Nismes,  to  treat  openly  ujjon  the  conditions  upon  which  the  in¬ 
surgents  should  submit.  Thus  he  first  made  use  of  the  point 
of  honour  as  a  means  of  extorting  a  written  submission  from 
his  adversary,  and  then  gave  up  the  point  of  honour,  in  order 
to  place  him  in  a  false  position,  and  so  reduce  the  insurgents 
to  accept  less  favourable  terms  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
agreed  to. 

Cavallier  entered  Nismes  with  extraordinary  pomp.  ‘  He  wore 
‘a  fawn-coloured  gold-laced  juste  aii  corps,  scarlet  waistcoat  and 
*  breeches,  an  ample  muslin  cravat,  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim, 

‘  and  a  white  plume.’  He  was  attended  by  hi§  body  guard,  who 
kept  off  the  crowd,  and,  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  con¬ 
ference,  he  drew  them  up  opposite  the  marshal’s  guard,  ‘affecting 
‘  an  entire  equality  in  all  respects.’  The  conference  took  place 
in  the  garden  of  a  convent,  where  the  theatre  now  stands.  It 
was  conducted  by  Cavallier  on  one  side,  and  Baville  and  Villars 
on  the  other,  and  lasted  two  hours.  Cavallier  was  reproached 
by  Baville  for  his  insurrection.  He  answered  sharply  that 
Baville’s  own  cruelties  were  the  cause  of  it.  High  words  passed 

•  Tliis  is  Peyrat’s  version  of  the  negotiation,  compiled  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Villars  and  Cavallier,  and  from  the  contemporary  his¬ 
torians.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  accurate,  as  M.  Peyrat 
has  followed  the  plan  of  embodying  all  which  is  told  by  eitlier  party 
in  one  narrative.  The  account  of  Villars  is  so  much  compressed  as 
to  be  likely  to  mislead,  but  that  of  Cavallier  is  positively  disingenuous. 
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between  them,  but  Villars  interfered,  telling  Cavallier  that  it 
Avas  with  him  that  he  was  to  treat.  The  conference  between 
them  ended  by  an  agreement  that  Cavallier  should  put  his 
demands  into  writing.  The  marshal  was  much  struck  by 
the  young  chiefs  appearance.  ‘He  was,’  Siiys  he,  ‘only 
‘  twenty-two ’  (he  was  only  nineteen),  ‘and  looked  eighteen. 

‘  He  was  sur[)risingly  firm  and  sensible.’  After  the  negotiation 
the  negotiators  continued  some  time  in  conversation  upon  the 
means  by  which  the  rebellion  had  been  maintained :  Cavallier’s 
behaviour  was  during  the  conference  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  boyish  vanity  which,  in  him,  mixed  with  so  much  that  was 
great.  ‘  Le  jeune  Camisard  afiectait  coquettement  d’oftrir  souvent 
‘  du  tabac,  et  de  regarder  I'heure  pour  montrer  sa  riche  tabatiere, 

‘  sa  montre  d’or,  et  une  bague  ornee  d’une  superbe  emeraude.’ 
Shortly  afterwards  Cavallier  put  his  demands  into  writing,  and 
sent  tliem  to  Villars.  They  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  and  signed  by  the  Marshal  and  Bavillc  on  one  part,  and 
Cavallier  and  Daniel  Gui  the  prophet  (called  Daniel  Hillard),  on 
the  other  pai't.  The  princip.".!  articles  were,  lilierty  of  conscience, 
on  condition  that  the  Protestants  should  build  no  temples;  the 
release  of  Protestant  prisoners  from  the  galleys ;  tlie  return 
of  the  refugees ;  and  the  f(»rmatlon  of  a  Camisard  regiment  of 
2000  men,  of  which  Cavallier  was  to  be  the  colonel.  Cautionary 
towns  had  been  demanded,  but  were  refused.  Cavallier  felt  that 
without  them  he  had  no  security  lor  the  performance  of  the 
conditions,  but,  compromised  as  he  was  by  the  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  Villars,  he  signed,  saying  that  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  disavowed  by  Roland,  and  by  bis  own  followers. 

This  treaty  is  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  absence  of  all  se¬ 
curity  for  its  observance  was  a  fatal  objection  to  its  accept¬ 
ation.  The  Camisards  would  have  entirely  misconceived  the 
character  of  the  king  if  they  had  supposed  that  such  a  treaty 
Avould  in  any  degree  curb  his  i)oliey.  They  were  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  receive,  nor  was  he  in  a  condition  to  give,  the  guaran¬ 
tees  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  binding.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
by  such  hands,  and  at  such  a  period,  was  a  mere  dream.  The 
nation  had  rejected  Protestantism  too  emphatically,  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  bond  Jide  toleration  of  it.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  best  policy  of  the  Camisards  would  probably  have 
been  emigration.  The  government  could  have  wished  for 
nothing  better  than  to  su[)ply  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  Cevennes  with  the  means  of  seeking  those  asylums  which 
HoUand,  Prussia,  and  England  eagerly  ottered  to  them. 
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Whatever  might  be  Cavallier’s  conduct,  Roland  was  neither  to 
be  seduced  nor  deceived.  He  refused  to  think  so  badly  of  his 
nation  as  to  admit  the  belief  that  it  was  no  longer  worthy  of  his 
devotion.  When  emigration  was  earnestly  pressed  upon  him 
by  D’Aigalliers,  he  declared  that  he  would  never  emigrate; 
that  Almighty  God  had  planted  him  and  his  countrymen 
in  Languedoc  to  dwell  there,  and  that  the  king  might  exter¬ 
minate  them  if  he  could,  but  that  he  should  never  expel  them. 

Villars  thought  that  Cavallier  would  be  able  to  induce  his 
companions  to  follow  his  example,  and  assigned  the  town  of 
Calvisson  for  their  quarters  until  the  complete  execution  of 
the  treaty.  The  Camisards  entered  it  to  the  number  of  700 
men.  Their  prayers  and  psalms  gave  immense  scandal  to  the 
authorities.  They  wished  the  marshal  to  put  a  stop  to  them, 
but  he  wisely  followed  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  ‘  Bouchons  nous  les  oreilles  et  finissons.’  After  about 
a  week,  the  interview  between  Roland  and  Cavallier,  upon 
which  Villars  had  counted,  took  place.  Cavallier  tried  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  his  commander  to  accept  the  treaty.  He  refused, 
accompanying  his  refusal  with  bitter  reproaches.  ‘  You  are 
‘  mad :  you  forget  that  I  am  your  commander ;  you  ought  to 
‘  die  of  shame.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You  are 
‘  a  vile  agent  of  the  marshal;  tell  him  that  I  will  die  sword 
‘  in  hand,  or  get  the  re-establishraent  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.’ 
Cavallier  returned  to  Nismes  to  inform  the  marshal  of  Roland’s 
intractability.  Villars  bid  him  return  to  Calvisson,  and  see 
whether  he  could  not  bring  over  his  troop ;  but  he  found  that 
Ravanel  had  taken  his  command  in  his  absence,  and  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  violent  reproaches.  The  Camisard  drums  beat, 
and  the  troops  marched  tor  the  Cevennes ;  Cavallier  watched 
them  as  they  passed,  trying  to  bend  their  resolution  alternately 
by  threats  and  by  entreaties.  Some  few  turned  back  after  him, 
but  the  rest  followed  Ravanel  towards  the  mountains,  brand¬ 
ishing  their  arms,  and  crying,  ‘  The  sword  of  the  Lord !  the 
‘  sword  of  the  Lord!’  Cavallier  retired  sadly  to  the  cottage  of 
one  Lacombe,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  to  have  been  married, 
and  wrote  soon  afterwards  to  put  himself  at  the  disposition  of  the 
marshal.  Roland  in  the  meantime  recruited  his  troops,  and  re¬ 
plenished  his  stores.  He  fought  an  action  at  Pont  de  Montvert, 
in  which  neither  party  gained  much  advantage.  It  was  the  last 
action  of  the  war  of  the  Cev  ennes,  and  took  place  just  two  years 
after  the  insurrection  had  commenced,  by  the  murder  of  Du 
Chayla  at  the  same  place. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Roland,  with  eight  others,  w’ere 
surprised  by  fifty  dragoons,  at  the  Chateau  de  Castelnau. 
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They  had  just  time  to  mount  their  horses,  but  were  soon  over¬ 
taken.  Koland  took  his  stand  under  an  old  olive  tree,  and  shot 
dead  three  of  his  assailants,  with  three  shots  of  his  blunderbuss. 
He  was  just  drawing  the  first  of  a  row  of  pistols,  which  he  car¬ 
ried,  when  he  was  himself  shot  through  the  heart.  Tliree  of 
his  companions  had  already  escaped.  The  other  five  threw 
themselves  on  his  body  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  ‘  like 
‘  lambs.’  The  dead  body  and  the  five  prisoners  were  Ciirried  to 
Xismes;  there  throughout  the  whole  of  the  I6th  of  August,  the 
corpse,  tied  by  the  neck  to  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  amidst  an  immense  crowd,  amongst  whom 
Avere  Flechier,  and  four  other  bishops.  In  the  evening,  the 
bishops  assisted  at  the  execution  of  the  five  prisoners,  who, 
after  having  all  their  limbs  broken  in  two  places  by  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  were  left,  stretched  upon  wheels,  to  die  around  the  fire 
in  which  the  body  of  their  leader  was  consumed.  The  same 
day  was  fought  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  We  may  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  Camisard  insurrection  if  we  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  that  battle,  if  the  army  detained  by 
Koland  in  the  Cevennes,  had  been  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Villars  on  the  Danube. 

The  desertion  of  the  most  able,  and  the  death  of  the  best, 
of  their  leaders  completely  disorganised  the  Camisards.  The 
leaders  made  their  own  terms,  and  one  after  another  emigrated 
into  Switzerland,  accompanied  by  large  or  smaller  parties  of 
their  followers.  Ravancl  alone  swore  solemnly  that  he  would 
never  leave  Languedoc.  He  kept  his  oath.  The  others  de- 
‘  scended  from  their  mountains,  and  appeared  before  Villars, 

‘  Baville,  the  Bishops,  and  the  furious  |X)pulace  of  Nismes,  bold, 
*  haughty,  and  indifferent.’  With  all  his  pride,  Villars  could  not 
but  sympathise  with  their  magnanimity  and  vigour.  Flechier 
saw  in  them  nothing  but  ‘  gueux,  gens  grossiers,  malfaits  et 
‘  feroces.’ 

j  So  ended  the  war  of  the  Cevennes.  If  Cavallier  had  had  as 

f  much  constancy  as  his  commander,  it  might,  in  the  events  which 

happened,  have  ended  very  differently.  At  the  crisis  which 
succeeded  to  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  even  a  small  additional 
impetus  might  have  produced  extraordinary  results.  If  the 
Camisards  had  held  out  a  very  few  months  longer,  they  would 
have  thrown  open  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France  from  the 

'  Rhone  to  the  Atlantic  to  a  foreign  invasion.  Cavallier  had 

been  led  to  throw  away  a  great  opportunity  by  vanity  and  de¬ 
spondency.  His  vanity  was  gratified.  Villars  sent  for  him  to 
Islsmes,  and  presented  him  to  his  wife,  who  told  him  that  she 
was  very  glad  to  see  him  there,  as  she  should  not  have  wished 

I 
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to  fill!  in  with  him  elsewhere.  Sentinels  were  posted  at  the 
door  of  his  lodgings,  who  served  at  once  as  a  restraint  on  his 
freedom  and  as  a  guard  of  honour.  It  was  necessary  to  clear 
the  way  when  he  walked  out,  and  crowds  collected  to  listen 
in  the  street  when  he  and  his  Camisards  sang  psalms.  As  he 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  form  a  Camisard  regi¬ 
ment,  ho  could  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  be  sent 
to  serve  in  Spain.  The  king  therefore  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  sent  with  his  men  to  Macon,  in  Burgundy,  there  to 
wait  for  further  directions. 

In  his  memoirs,  published  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Cavallier  gives  a  curiously  naUe  account  of  his  journey.  At 
Valence  the  bishop  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  asked  him  which 
of  the  Catholic  dogmas  were  repugnant  to  his  reason.  Cavallier 
referred  to  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  &c. ;  whereupon  the 
bishop  quoted  Ambrose  and  Jerome,  and  his  opponent  texts  of 
Scripture,  until  the  argument  was  concluded  by  the  bishop’s 
drinking  to  his  guest’s  health  and  conversion.  ‘  At  Lyons,’ 
say  the  memoirs,  ‘  we  stayed  a  day,  which  gave  me  time  to 
‘  visit  the  famous  castle  of  Pierre  Encise,  the  beautiful  church 
‘of  St.  John,  and  the  celebrated  clock,  which  is  one  of  the 
‘  wonders  of  the  world.  From  jMacon,  Cavallier  wrote  to  Cham- 
‘  millard,  the  minister  of  war,  that  he  had  important  revela- 
‘tions  to  make  to  the  king.  He  was  accordingly  sent  for  to 
‘Versailles.’  Although  orders  had  been  given  to  keep  his 
journey  a  secret,  it  became  known  at  Paris  that  he  was  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  words  of  St.  Simon,  ‘  le  peuple  etalt  si  avlde 
‘  de  voir  ce  rebelle,  que  e’etait  scandaleux.’  He  was  at  last  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  king,  who  asked  what  he  had  to  tell  him. 
Cavallier  answered  by  describing  the  persecutions  which  had 
caused  the  revolt,  contrary,  as  he  declared,  to  the  royal  orders 
and  intentions.  He  said  that,  if  the  promises  made  by  Villars 
were  kept,  the  Protestants  would  willingly  serve  in  the  array. 
At  the  reference  to  Villars’  treaty  Louis  angrily  forbad  all 
mention  of  it.  He  then  charged  the  Camisards  with  burning 
churches,  killing  priests,  &c.  Cavallier  pleaded  that  what 
they  had  done  was  by  way  of  reprisals,  and  referred  in  parti¬ 
cular  to  the  burning  of  the  mill  at  Nismes.  The  king  said  he 
had  never  heard  of  that,  and  asked  the  minister  what  it 
meant.  He  replied  that  ‘  it  was  only  some  set  of  vagabonds 
‘  whom  M.  de  Montrevel  had  punished.’  The  Interview  ended 
by  Cavallier’s  refusing  to  become  a  Catholic,  on  which  he  was 
dismissed  with  an  admonition  to  behave  better  for  the  future. 

Lavalle,  a  sort  of  king’s  messenger,  showed  the  young 
general  over  Versailles.  It  being,  says  Cavallier,  the  day  on 
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which  the  Duchess  of  Bur<;un(ly  first  received  company  after 
the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  ‘  all  the  waterworks  were 

*  set  a-going,  and  the  court  in  the  utmost  magnificence.  I 
‘  was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  j)lace,  which,  after  the 
‘  woods  and  mountains  I  had  been  used  to,  seemed  like  an 

*  enchanted  palace.’  From  Versailles  Cavallier  returned  to  his 
men  at  Macon,  whence  they  were  ordered  to  march  to  Brissac 
near  Colmar;  but  as  he  received  warning  that  the  king  intended 
to  immure  him  by  a  letlre  de  cachet,  he  found  means  to  make 
his  esca|)e  across  the  frontier  into  Switzerland,  whence  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  service  with  the  army  of  Prince 
Eugene  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

The  interest  of  Cavallier’s  life  ends  where  that  of  most  men 
begins.  He  was  not  twenty  when  he  left  Languedoc,  yet 
little  remains  to  be  told  of  his  fortunes.  He  united  the  most 
romantic  of  careers  with  the  least  romantic  of  characters. 
Hard,  keen,  j)erfect  master  of  himself  and  his  resources,  he 
went  through  one  of  the  most  marvellous  series  of  adventure 
upon  record,  w’ithout,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  testifying,  or  even 
feeling,  any  kind  of  emotion  whatever.  Nothing  could  display 
his  character  in  this  particular  more  strongly  than  his  behaviour 
to  the  Camisard  prophets. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1708,  Cavallier,  then  in  Spain, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  command  of  a  regiment  formed  of 
refugees,  was  appealed  to  in  a  controversy,  in  which  his  name 
occupied  the  most  prominent  place.  Amongst  the  persons  who 
took  shelter  in  England  after  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes,  were 
three  men,  named  Durand  Fage,  Flie  Marion,  aiid  Cavallier  of 
Sauve.  Tlie  last,  by  his  own  account,  a  cousin  of  Jean  Cavallier. 
They  began  to  spread  abroad  the  most  extraordinary  stories 
as  to  the  war  of  the  Cevennes,  and  the  miracles  and  prophecies 
of  which  it  had  been  the  occasion.  According  to  their  account, 
the  leaders  had  either  been  themselves  inspired  in  all  that  they 
had  done,  or  had  acted  by  the  advice  of  inspired  prophets, 
who  told  them  when  to  march,  when  to  refrain  from  marching, 
where  to  place  sentinels,  where  to  leave  the  cjimp  unguarded, 
who  were  to  be  killed,  who  to  escape,  and  who  to  be  taken 
prisoners,  in  approaching  actions.  In  these  scenes  Jetin 
Cavallier  had,  it  was  asserted,  borne  a  leading  part.  He  had 
conducted  worship,  he  had  prophesied,  he  had  received  reve¬ 
lations,  he  had  presided  when  miracles  were  publicly  per¬ 
formed.  In  their  retreats  in  London  the  Camisards  attempted 
to  renew  the  fanaticism  which  had  been  so  powerful,  and 
to  re-enact  the  miracles  which  had  been  so  frequent,  in  the 
Cevennes.  For  a  considerable  time  they  succeeded  in  attract- 
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ing  that  kind  of  attention  which  usually  rewards  impostors. 
At  last  they,  and  one  of  tlieir  English  disciples,  John  Lacy  by 
name,  published  simultaneously  the  French  account  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Cevennes,  entitled  the  ‘  Theatre  Sucre,’  and  its 
English  edition,  the  ‘  Cry  from  the  Desert.’  This  book  consists 
of  a  string  of  wild  stories  of  miracles,  supposed  to  have  been 
performed  in  the  course  of  the  insurrection  by  various  his¬ 
torical  persons.  In  itself  it  would  have  seemed  to  most 
English  readers  simply  contemptible,  but  it  is  referred  to  by 
M.  Peyrat  and  M.  Martin  as  a  valid  historical  document,  and 
it  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  M.  Eugene  Sue’s  cheval  de 
bataille.  M.  Peyrat  quotes  it  on  all  occasions,  speaking  with 
mysterious  reverence  of  ‘  I’extase,’  and  of  the  abnormal  and 
transcendental  energies  which  the  soul  displays  under  its  in¬ 
fluence.  We  do  not,  however,  altogether  reject  the  evidence 
of  the  ‘  Theatre  Sacre.’  It  agrees  far  too  closely  with  the 
admis-ions  of  the  Catholic  authorities,  with  those  of  Cavallier 
himself,  anil  with  the  recorded  symptoms  of  other  persons  under 
a  similar  influence,  such  as  the  cunvulsionnaires  thirty  years 
later,  and  the  somnambulists  of  our  own  day,  to  be  entirely  dis¬ 
carded. 

In  one  of  his  declarations  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
Cavallier  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  The  many  other  surprising  things 
‘  which  passed  were  only  the  pure  zeal  which  these  poor  people 
‘  had  when  they  saw  their  holy  religion,  which  they  supposed 
‘  to  have  been  extinguished,  born  again.  I  say  surprising, 
‘  because  persons  who,  without  injustice  to  them,  might  be 
‘  called  idiots,  prayed  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  believed 
‘  by  those  who  did  not  see  them.’  ‘  J’ai  vu,’  says  Marshal 
Villars,  ‘  dans  ce  genre  des  choses  que  je  n’aurais  jamais  crues, 
‘  si  elles  ne  s'etjiient  passees  sous  mes  yeux  —  une  ville  entiere, 
‘  dont  toutes  les  femmes  et  les  filles  paraissaient  possedees  par 
‘  le  diabie.  Elies  tremblaient,  et  prophetisaient  publiquement 
‘dans  les  rues.  Je  fls  arreter  vingt  des  plus  mechantes,  dont 
‘  une  eu  la  hardiesse  de  prophetiser  durant  une  heure  devant 
‘  moi.  Je  la  fis  prendre  pour  I’exemple,  and  renfermer  les 
‘  autres  dans  les  hdpitaux.’  He  also  says, ‘Jusque  dans  les 
‘  prisons  ils  retournaient  a  leur  fanatisme  quand  ils  croyaient 
‘  n’etre  vus.’  The  testimony  of  Brueys*  (the  famous  comic 
author  converted  by  Bossuet  from  Protestantism)  is  somewhat 
similar,  lie  was  employed  to  investigate  the  subject  on  the 


*  His  report  upon  the  matter  is  published  in  the  lltli  vol.  of 
the  ‘  Archives  Curieuses  sur  I’Histoire  de  France,  par  Cimber  et 
‘  Danjou.’ 
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first  outbreak  of  fanaticism  in  Dauphiny.  Though  he  asserts 
that  the  phenomena  originated  in  tlie  merest  fraud,  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  admits  that  many  of  the  prophets  believed  themselves 
to  be  inspired.  Under  these  circumstances  the  evidence  of  the 
‘  Theatre  Sacre  ’  may  be  admitted  as  to  the  habits  and  ways  of 
thinking  and  speaking  prevalent  amongst  the  Camisards. 

Nothing  sets  the  shrewd,  somewhat  sceptical  character  of 
Cavallier  in  a  clearer  light,  than  his  energetic  disclaimer  of 
any  kind  of  supernatural  power  or  agency.  After  passing 
through  the  midst  of  an  indescribable  outbreak  of  fanaticism, 
he  retained  a  degree  of  coolness  upon  that  as  upon  other 
subjects  altogether  extraordinary.  The  only  passage  in  his 
memoirs  which  relates  to  this  subject  is  very  creditable  to  him. 

It  slmws  that  his  keen  sense,  unassisted  by  any  theological 
knowledge  or  speculation,  had  led  him  to  the  very  conclusion 
to  which  most  persons  in  our  own  time  seem  to  have  arrived 
upon  the  question  of  such  miracles.  ‘  We  owed  our  success,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  to  Divine  Providence,  who  orders  all  things,  and 

*  sustained  us  in  our  greatest  calamities,  working  continual 
‘  miracles  in  our  favour ;  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is  very  re- 
‘  markable  that  sometimes  we  perceived  our  enemies  so  dis- 

*  heartened  that  they  could  not  resist  us  though  four  to  one 

*  in  number.  This  I  can  say,  that  it  was  not  by  our  valour 

*  that  we  overcame  them,  although  their  troops  were  all  disci- 
‘  plined,  and  we  but  militia  without  order,  but  there  was  this 

*  difference  between  us,  that  \vc  fought  for  the  truth  and  our 
‘  liberties,  and  they  for  a  tyrant  who  had  violated  both  human 

*  and  divine  laws  against  his  faithful  sulyects.’  The  miracle 
which  most  deeply  impressed  Cavallier  was  not  any  mere 
portent  or  prodigy,  but  the  power  which  he  believed  to  be  given 
by  God  to  truth  and  justice  of  enabling  the  weak  to  overcome 
the  strong.  It  would  have  been  well  for  himself  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  if  his  other  language  and  conduct  had  never  belied  this 
belief.  Men  who  thought  and  wrote  thus  were  no  fanatics. 
Their  language  may  have  been  ignorant  and  wild,  but  their  con¬ 
duct  showed  that  what  they  understood  by  Divine  Providence 
ordering  all  things  was  neither  fanatical  nor  unintelligible. 

From  the  period  of  the  controversy  with  Marion  and  Fage, 
our  notices  of  Cavallier  are  only  occasional.  He  was  employed 
on  several  occasions,  with  more  or  less  distinction,  under  the 
Allies.  His  most  remarkable  exploit  was  at  the  battle  of  Al¬ 
manza,  where  his  regiment  and  one  of  the  French  regiments 
under  Marshal  Berwick,  recognising  each  other,  closed  without 
firing  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  such  desperate  fury,  that 
out  of  more  than  1500  men  of  whom  the  two  regiments  were 
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composed,  less  than  300  escaped.  He  was  also  sent  on  several 
expeditions  whicli  were  intended  to  revive  the  insurrection  of 
the  Cevennes.  All  of  them  failed,  after  more  or  less  bloodshed. 
The  most  important  took  place  about  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Roland.  A  plot  had  been  made,  in  which  Ravanel  and 
Catinat  were  the  principal  conspirators.  They  meant  to  put 
to  death  Baville,  to  seize  the  other  authorities,  to  raise  a  force 
of  10,000  men,  to  take  possession  of  Montpellier  and  other  towns 
on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  to  give  them  up  to  the  English. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  the  leaders  in  it  were  burnt  alive,  as  it  was 
thought  that  that  ‘  would  take  longer  ’  than  quartering  them 
by  horses,  which  had  been  originally  intended.  The  pile,  which 
was  erected  over  night,  was  damjKjd  by  the  rain,  and  was  com¬ 
posed  of  green  wood ;  owing  also  to  the  favourable  direction 
of  the  wind,  Catinat  lived  a  long  time,  and  suffered  greatly. 
The  execution  of  Ravanel  was  not  so  successful ;  he  died 
quickly,  and  Baville  prevented  the  judges  from  tearing  out  his 
tongue  with  hot  pincers. 

Labourlie  was  concerned  in  this  conspiracy.  His  fate  is 
well  known.  Being  detected  in  double  treason  to  Queen  Anne 
and  Louis  XIV.,  he  stabbed  Harley  Lord  Oxford  with  a  pen¬ 
knife  at  the  Council  Board  in  Whitehall,  and  was  himself  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  by  the  other  Privy  councillors. 

After  the  peace  Cavallier  continued  to  live  in  England ;  he 
married  Madle.  Dunoyer  of  Nismes,  and  became  by  marriage, 
says  M.  Peyrat,  ‘  great  grandson  of  the  famous  Calvinist  pro- 
‘fessor  Samuel  Petit,  nephew  of  the  fathers  Colin  and  Lachaise 

*  the  confessors  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  almost  the 

*  brother-in-law  of  Voltaire.’  In  1726  he  published  the  memoirs 
from  which  we  have  quoted  so  largely.  They  are  severely 
criticised  by  M.  Peyrat,  who  says  that  they  are  written  as  if 

.  the  events  he  had  passed  through  had  seemed  like  a  dream  to 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  very  bad, 
but  the  story  is  so  intricate,  and  so  broken  up  by  petty  details, 
as  to  require  more  education  than  Cavallier  possessed  to  make 
it  even  intelligible.  Some  parts  of  it  are  shown  by  M.  Peyrat’s 
researches  to  be  positively  disingenuous.  Such  are  his  accounts 
of  the  negotiation  with  Villars,  and  the  description  of  the 
organisation  of  the  commissariat,  and  other  resources  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  of  which  he  takes  the  whole  credit  to  himself,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  Roland.  The  style  is  very  characteristic  in 
its  shrewdness  and  energy,  and  in  the  curiously  self-satisfied 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  told.  He  died  in  1740.  In  the 
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report  sent  by  Marshal  Villars  to  the  French  ministry  upon  the 
insurrection  he  is  thus  described : — 

‘  He  is  a  peasant  of  tlie  lowest  class ;  he  is  not  twenty,  and  looks 
only  eiglitecn  ;  he  is  short  and  not  striking  in  his  apiteai  iince,  qualities 
necessary  for  the  people,  hut  he  has  surprising  firmness  and  good 
sense.  It  is  certain  iliat,  to  keep  his  men  under  command,  he  often 
punished  them  capitally.  I  said  to  him  yesterday,  “  Is  it  possible 
“  that,  at  your  age,  and  without  a  long  habit  of  command,  you  found  no 
“  difficulty  in  frequently  executing  your  own  men  ?  ” — “  No,  sir,’*  said 
he,  “  when  it  seemed  to  me  just.” — “  But  of  whom  did  you  make  use 
to  inflict  tlie  punishment  ?  ” —  “  Any  one  to  whom  I  gave  the  order. 

“  Nobody  ever  hesitated  to  obey  my  commands.”  I  tliink  you  will  be 
surprised  at  this.  He  has  made  also  many  arrangements  for  his  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  draws  up  his  forces  for  action  as  well  as  well-educated 
officers  could.  1  shall  be  fortunate  if  1  can  detach  such  a  man  from 
them.’ 

Villars  was  not  the  only  person  who  bore  witness  to  Caval- 
lier’s  genius.  ‘I  confess,’  says  Malesherbes*,  ‘that  this  warrior 
‘  who,  never  having  served,  found  himself  a  great  general  by  the 
‘gift  of  nature  alone;  this  Camisard,  who  on  one  occasion 
‘dared  to  punish  crime,  in  the  presence  of  a  ferocious  troop, 

‘  which  subsisted  only  by  means  of  similar  crimes ;  tliis  rude 
‘peasant,  who,  admitted  into  good  society  at  the  age  of  twenty, 

‘  assumed  its  manners,  and  gained  its  love  and  esteem  ;  this  man 
‘  who,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  excitement,  might  have  been  na- 
‘  turally  intoxicated  by  his  success,  and  yet  Itad  enough  jdiilo- 
‘  sophy  to  enjoy,  for  thirty-five  years,  a  tranquil  private  life, — 
‘  appears  to  me  one  of  the  rarest  characters  transmitted  to  us 
‘  by  history.’ 

The  remarks  of  Villars  are  the  result  of  his  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  and  as  such  are  curious,  and  probably  just,  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  tlie  panegyric  of  Malesherbes,  Cavallier’s  repu¬ 
tation  rests  entirely  on  a  single  exploit  achieved  in  very  early 
youth.  Most  other  persons  of  whom  the  same  could  be  said 
died  whilst  their  reputation  vvas  still  fresh,  and  before  it  had 
been  tested  by  their  subsequent  career.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Gaston  de  Foix,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Chatterton.  Cavallier 
lived  to  be  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  passed  tlie  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  almost  unbroken  obscurity.  It  is  true 
that  circumstances  did  not  favour  his  subsequent  rise,  a.-*  they 
had  favoured  his  early  distinction.  lie  was  a  man  of  low  birth, 
of  few  connexions,  a  refugee,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  in  an  age 
eminently  aristocratic.  It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that 
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these  circumstances  should  have  overpowered  the  energies  of 
one  who  had  overcome  difticulties  so  much  more  formidable. 
The  qualities,  however,  which  he  displayed  in  his  youth  were 
remarkable  rather  for  their  intensity  than  for  their  rarity.  The 
problems  which  a  general,  especially  a  guerilla  chief,  has  to 
solve,  are  not  usually  above  the  cai)acity  of  very  ordinary 
minds.  The  circumstances  under  which  thev  are  to  be  solved 
make  the  real  difficulty  of  the  solution.  If  all  the  facts  which 
were  before  Wellington  at  Salamanca  were  laid  before  any  or¬ 
dinary  person,  and  if  he  had  ample  time  to  consider  the  question, 
he  might  very  possibly  arrive  at  Wellington’s  conclusions;  but 
not  one  man  in  a  million  would  have  arrived  at  them  in  a 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  killed  and  wounded,  under  the  fire  of 
two  armies,  and  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  all  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  decision.  It  is  like  a  sum,  which  any  one  can 
work  out  on  paper,  but  hardly  any  one  in  his  head.  The 
coolness,  self-possession,  and  decision  necessary  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  are  often  found  in  connexion  with  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity,  but  they  by  no  means  imply  it.  They  are 
quite  consistent  with  a  narrow  understanding,  great  ignorance, 
and  the  absence,  not  only  of  ambition,  but  of  capacity  for  high 
and  generous  aims  in  life. 

It  is  clear  from  his  memoirs,  if  indeed  he  is  responsible  for 
more  than  their  form,  that  Cavallier  never  supplied  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  his  education.  It  is  probable  that  he  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  life  what  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes  left  him,  a  keen 
ready-witted,  not  over-scrupulous  soldier  of  fortune.  His  cha¬ 
racter  is  not  one  to  be  loved.  It  does  not  even  command  ad¬ 
miration  by  extraordinary  power.  It  affonls  an  almost  unique 
example  of  the  precocious  development  of  some  elements  of 
greatness.  At  nineteen  Cavallier  possessed  a  greater  power  of 
command,  and  more  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 
that  power  implies,  than  most  men  acquire  in  a  lifetime  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  war  of  La  Vendee,  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Cevennes,  aftbrds  no  parallel  to  his  career.  La- 
rochejaquelin  and  Lescure  were  supported  by  the  feudal  reve¬ 
rence  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  superiority  of  their  education. 
The  Camisards  had  no  gentry  to  head  them.  Tliey  were  men 
of  a  fiercer  and  more  intraetable  temper  than  the  Vendeans,  and 
yet  they  obeyed  their  leaders  so  devotedly,  that  with  far  smaller 
forces,  and  opjmsed  to  much  more  disciplined  enemies,  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  war  for  a  longer  time,  and  brought  it  to  a  more 
favourable  issue.  Cavallier,  in  common  with  the  other  Ca¬ 
misards,  was  charged  by  the  Catholics  with  cruelty.  And,  so 
far  as  the  most  bloody  reprisals  against  person  and  property 
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will  justify  the  charge,  it  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  quite  as  cruel  as  the  rebels,  and  in  one  respect  more 
cruel,  for  they  tortured  their  prisoners,  which  the  Camisards 
did  not.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  this  time, 
and  long  after,  burning,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  and  quartering 
were  recognised  ino<le8  of  execution  in  France;  and  that  the 
application  of  torture,  for  purposes  of  evidence,  was  universal. 
Indeed,  in  capital  causes,  it  was  in  some  degree  favourable  to 
the  prisoner,  as  it  gave  a  man  possessed  of  sufficient  fortitude 
an  additional  chance  of  saving  his  life. 

In  some  respects  the  Camisard  discipline  was  very  strict. 
Murder,  robbing,  and  pillage  were  punished  with  death. 
Madame  de  ^Mlramand,  a  Catholic  lady  well  known  for  her  cha¬ 
rities,  having  been  murdered,  by  persons  calling  themselves 
Camisards,  tlie  neighbouring  villages  sent  to  Cavallier  to  justify 
themselves  from  participation  in  the  crime.  He  sent  out  a  party 
to  arrest  the  murderers,  who  seem  however  to  have  expected  to 
be  rewarded.  Four  men  were  brought  to  him,  of  whom  three 
were  found  guilty,  and  one  acquitted.  The  three  who  were 
found  guilty  were  shot,  and  their  bodies  were  exposed  on  the 
road  with  a  notification  of  the  reason.  Cavallier  says  that  he 
would  have  punished  them  far  more  severely  if  he  had  had  a 
single  one  of  Baville’s  army  of  executioners. 

Cavallier’s  career  is  more  interesting  than  his  character;  but 
the  important  position  which  he  held  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  French  Protestantism.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Huguenot  wars  were  not  extinct.  The  tradition  of  the  effective 
administration  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  still  fresh.  Men  re¬ 
membered  the  time  when  the  Huguenots  had  been  the  most 
important  party  in  the  State,  and  yet  in  the  last  struggle  of  that 
party  for  existence,  it  could  find  no  better  champions  than  a 
baker’s  apprentice  and  a  vine-dresser.  The  proximate  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  revolt  was  the  desertion  of  Protestantism  by 
the  aristocracy.  In  devotion  to  their  principles,  in  military 
talent,  in  courage,  the  Camisards  might  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  of  their  predecessors  in  the  history  of  their  religion.  The 
foundations  of  a  great  party  were  there,  but  none  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  superstructure.  Their  success,  and  their  failure,  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  all  illustrations  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  fanaticism.  The  question  why  the  aristocracy 
deserted  Protestantism  would  lead  us  far  from  our  present  sub¬ 
ject.  The  causes  lie  deep  in  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
are,  in  all  probability,  only  a  part  of  the  generic  differences  by 
which  one  type  of  character  is  distinguished  from  another. 
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Art.  VI.  —  Numismata  Hellenica.  A  Catalogue  of  Greek 
Coins  collected  by  William  ^Martin  Leake,  r.R.S.,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
With  Notes,  a  Map,  and  Index.  London:  1854. 

T  ET  it  be  supposed  that  an  inquiring  Chinese  philosopher, 
^  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  productions  and  history  of 
any  country  except  his  own,  but  having  at  the  same  time  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  there  is  more  in  such  matters  than  his 
own  philosophy  has  hitherto  dreamt  of,  falls  in  with  a  parcel 
of  ancient  silver  Greek  coins,  through  the  intervention,  it  may 
be,  of  some  trader  in  the  Eastern  seas.  After  the  first  movement 
of  admiration  excited  by  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  coin, 
— for,  although  these  pieces  are  very  different  from  the  sapecks, 
or  fiat  perforated  circlets  of  mingled  brass  and  pewter  which 
his  countrymen  string  up  by  the  thousand  for  ordinary  circula¬ 
tion,  he  knows  enough  of  the  modern  currency  of  other  nations 
to  satisfy  him  that  they  were  intended  for  coin  or  money, — 
he  examines  the  legend,  and  finds  that  it  consists  of  letters  not 
dissimilar  in  some  respects  to  the  letters  used  by  most  of  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  and  yet  by  no  means  the  same. 
From  some  friendly  missionary  he  learns  that  these  letters  are 
Greek,  and  that  the  Greeks  were  a  mighty  nation  among  the 
‘  outer  barbarians,’  about  the  time  of  the  great  Confucius.  Al¬ 
ready,  then,  this  parcel  of  coins  has  imparted  to  his  mind  a 
great  fact  of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant,  and  he  is  led  to 
speculate  upon  the  character  of  the  nation  from  which  they 
emanated.  They  are  the  almost  indestructible  memorials  of 
other  races,  other  powers,  other  societies,  other  arts. 

He  will  conclude,  from  the  variety  of  smaller  coin  in  the 
parcel,  that  silver  was  used  by  the  Greeks  where  most  other 
nations  have  used  copper,  and  that  it  was  very  plentiful  among 
them.  Although  he  never  heanl  of  the  mines  of  Laurium,  or 
the  argentiferous  properties  of  the  soil  of  Thrace,  he  will  pre¬ 
sume  that  some  such  mineral  wealth  existed.  And  having 
ascertained  that  the  silver  of  which  these  coins  are  composed  is 
of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  he  concludes  tliat  the  people  who 
produced  them  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
assaying.  He  takes  out  his  scales,  —  used  by  his  countrymen  to 
test  the  weight  of  their  own  currency  of  uncoined  silver  and 
gold,  —  and  he  observes  that  these  Greek  coins  are  for  the  most 
part  either  the  multiples  of  one  another,  or  of  exactly  the  same 
weight.  From  this  he  infers  that  this  ancient  people  had  fixed 
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for  themselves  a  standard  of  weight  as  well  as  a  standard  of 
purity.  He  sees  that  they  studied  to  afford  every  facility  for 
ensuring  correctness  in  the  ojicrations  of  trade,  and  he  infers 
that  they  trafficked  extensively.  The  dolphin  which  he  finds 
on  one  coin,  and  the  crab  u^wn  another,  will  give  him  an  idea 
that  they  lived  near  the  sea,  while  the  ear  of  barley  and  the 
bunch  of  grapes  and  the  oil-jar  will  satisfy  him  that  they  cul¬ 
tivated  a  productive  soil,  and  not  without  success. 

Our  philosopher  examines  the  types  and  devices  a  little  far¬ 
ther.  lie  observes  upon  one, — an  Athenian  coin, —  that  the 
head  which  it  bears  is  surmounted  by  what  must  evidently  have 
been  intended  as  a  protection  from  hard  blows, — in  other  words, 
a  helmet.  Upon  another  he  finds  a  figure  in  a  menacing  atti¬ 
tude,  holding  a  shield  in  front,  and  a  spear  brandished  aloft. 
These  Greeks,  he  says,  must  have  been  not  only  merchants,  but 
warriors  also.  His  friend,  the  missionary,  tells  him  that  they 
conquered  the  world :  and  with  the  proviso  that  by  the  world  must 
be  understood  only  that  insignificant  portion  of  it  which  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Pleased  with  his  progress,  therefore,  and  delighting  to  muse 
upon  these  memorials  of  the  past  as  they  lie  before  him,  our 
Chinese  inquirer  finds  himself  captivated  by  imperceptible 
degrees  with  the  grace  and  proportions  of  some  of  the  figures 
u{K)n  these  coins.  The  longer  he  looks,  the  more  he  admires 
them.  He  perceives  in  them  something  which  he  never  found 
even  in  the  most  approved  compositions  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  evidence  of  an  inven¬ 
tive  genius  and  a  refined  taste  such  as  he  had  never  before 
known  or  imagined  to  exist.  The  mechanical  process,  too,  by 
which  these  elegant  devices  were  transferred  to  a  metallic  sur¬ 
face  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  if  it  had  been  wax, —  the 
accuracy  and  exquisite  minuteqess  of  the  workmanship, —  excite 
both  surprise  and  admiration.  And  if  perchance  with  the  aid 
of  a  lens  he  detect  some  unlooked-for  inscription,  —  on  the  rim 
of  a  helmet  for  instance,  or  on  the  lower  side  of  a  dolphin,  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  the  work,  —  he  perceives 
that  the  artists  of  the  celestial  empire  are  out-done  even  in  that 
minute  nicety  of  touch  which  has  been  regarded  as  their  own 
l)eculiar  province. 

Such  would  ])robably  be  the  reflections  and  discoveries  sug¬ 
gested  to  an  intelligent  inquirer,  even  among  the  remote  Chinese, 
by  the  accidental  view  of  a  small  number  of  the  coins  of  ancient 
Greece.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  bold  a  stretch  of  imagination 
to  go  further.  Yet  Ave  may  safely  say  that  other  reflections 
besides  these,  —  reflections  upon  the  political  relations  of  the 
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country  from  which  the  coin  proceeded,  upon  its  lancpia^e,  upon 
its  ancient  mode  of  writing,  upon  its  wish  to  be  remembered 
hereafter,  and  above  all,  upon  the  leading  subjects  of  its  heroic 
history  and  mythological  creed,  —  may  be  suggested  to  any 
philosophic  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  a  single  coin.  The 
common  representative  of  value  among  the  ancients,  becomes 
among  the  moderns  the  representative  of  antiquity  itself. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that,  if  the  coin  in  question  is  one 
which  was  struck  by  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of 
Thucydides  and  Plato,  the  subjects  thus  suggested  are  worthy  of 
more  than  ordinary  consideration.  An  unquestionable,  and  in 
some  cases  an  uninjured,  specimen  of  the  school  of  art  to  which 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  belonged,  cannot,  surely,  be  regarded 
with  indifference.  It  was  truly  observed  by  Payne  Knight,  that 
‘  when  we  compare  the  smallness  and  insignificance  of  some  of 
‘  the  states  of  Greece,  with  the  exquisite  beauty  and  elegance, 
‘and  costly  refinement  displayed  in  their  money, —  the  com- 
‘  mon  drudge  of  retail  traffic  in  the  lowest  stages  of  society, — 

‘  we  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  more 
‘  wonderful  in  the  history  of  the  world.’  And  yet,  as  if  they 
thought  little  of  it  themselves,  we  find  extremely  few  records 
of  the  name  of  their  numismatic  artists.  Even  in  the  distant 
colonies  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  national  coinage  was 
carefully  maintained.  The  beautiful  drachma  of  Tyras,  a  colony 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  far  from  the  modern 
Odessa,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  choicest  coins  of  the 
mother  country,  both  in  regard  to  exeeution  and  design. 

The  study  of  coins  is  the  study  of  history  from  contempo¬ 
raneous  documents.  We  learn  more  respecting  the  religious 
worship  and  the  political  relations  of  the  independent  States  of 
Greece  from  inscriptions  and  coins,  than  from  the  formal  com¬ 
positions  of  the  poet  and  the  historian.  Of  the  wealthy  and 
refined  cities  of  !Magna  Graecia  what  should  we  know,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  monuments,  and  especially  their  coins  ?  Paestum 
would  be  known  to  us  merely  as  a  sort  of  Chiswick,  — 

*  Biferique  rosaria  P:esti,’ — 

were  it  not  for  the  majestic  remains  of  her  temples,  and  the 
long  series  of  her  beautiful  coins.  In  these  we  have  unquestion¬ 
able  proof  that  she  rivalled  the  greatest  cities  of  3Iagna  Graecia 
in  population,  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  arts,  and  that 
she  flourished  down  to  a  later  period  than  any  of  them.  It  is 
almost  entirely  from  coins  and  inscriptions  that  we  know  any¬ 
thing  respecting  the  commercial  imj)ortance  and  the  long  du¬ 
ration  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  better  known  in  modern 
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times  as  the  peninsula  of  Kertsch.  This  little  peninsula  from 
its  geographical  advantages  hecjime  a  wealthy  and  populous 
State,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  for  a  long  succession  of  years  the 
chief  granary  of  Athens.  We  learn  from  their  coins  that  al¬ 
though  for  a  while  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  was  annexed  to  that 
of  Pontus,  its  dynasts  were  afterwards,  as  socii  populi  Romani, 
left  free,  and  remained  so  until  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  metallic  monuments 
are  more  safely  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  written  docu¬ 
ments  which  constitute  what  is  received  as  History  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  term.  Ko  other  historical  document  is 
so  little  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  tampered  with. 
None  is  so  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  vanity,  or  the  caprice, 
or  the  ignorance  of  private  individuals ;  none  so  free  from  the 
mystification  so  often  caused  by  the  inaccuracy  of  a  careless 
transcriber.  Tlie  study  of  Greek  coins  is  the  study  of  the  most 
autlientic  history  in  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  art.  The  best  and  most  beautiful  characteristics  of  a 
Greek  coin  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  There  is 
a  softness  and  roundness  of  outline,  and  a  freedom  of  design, 
which  makes  us  forget  the  rigidity  of  the  material.  When  the 
coin  was  struck,  little  regard  was  paid  either  to  the  shape  of 
the  lump  of  metal,  or  to  the  just  position  of  the  die  upon  its 
surface.  This  and  other  indications  of  negligence, —  the  cracked 
edge,  perhaps,  and  the  abnormal  outline,  which  form  a  most  re¬ 
markable  contrast  with  the  prim  regularity  of  modern  coin, — - 
conspire  to  set  off  in  more  captivating  beauty  the  device  that 
occupies  the  field. 

The  varieties  of  Greek  coinage  seem  to  be  almost  without  limit. 
Not  only  had  every  State  its  own  coinage,  but  in  every  coinage 
there  were  a  vast  number  of  varieties ;  and  the  power  of  design¬ 
ing  and  striking  money  was  exercised  even  by  the  smallest  islands 
and  towns,  such  as  Sulamis  or  Oooee  in  Egina.  Five  hundred 
distinct  types  are  assigned  to  Tarentum  ;  and  in  the  extensive 
cabinet  of  Sicilian  medals  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Torremuzza 
it  is  said  that  scarcely  two  could  be  produced  which  were  exactly 
similar.  When  it  is  remembered,  then,  that  in  Mionnet’s  list 
we  have  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  kings,  and  one  thousand 
cities,  it  is  clear  that  the  Greek  numismatist  has  a  field  before 
him  which  he  may  live  to  a  good  old  age  without  exhausting. 
The  geographical  range  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  ‘orbis 
‘  veteribus  notus.’  There  was  a  Greek  coinage  wherever  there 
was  a  Greek  colony,  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  Bactria,  and  from 
the  Africiin  coast  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  A  rude  imitation 
of  it  may  be  found  still  further, — 
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‘  Seu  pedibus  Parthos  sequimur,  seu  classe  Britannos.’ 

Upon  Parthian  coins  the  monarch  is  represented,  with  a 
Greek  le<:end,  as  holding  out  that  arrow  at  the  mention  of 
which  the  Roman  soldier  grew  pale :  and  on  the  British  coin  we 
recognise  a  barbarous  imitation  of  the  Greek  types  of  the  ear 
of  corn,  the  biga,  and  the  figure  of  Victory  hovering  over  the 
horses.  AV’e  recognise  also  tlie  Greek  fabric,  the  convexity  on 
the  one  side  and  the  concavity  on  the  other.  The  coinage  of 
Britain  attained  its  highest  point  under  Cunobelin,  the  Cym- 
beline  of  Shakspeare,  and  it  was  then  superseded  by  Roman 
money.  Whether  this  evident  acquaintance  with  Greek  coinage 
was  derived  from  Gaul,  or  from  Phoenician  merchants,  is  a 
question  into  which  we  have  no  need  to  enter. 

If  we  travel  eastward,  we  find  the  Syrian  coins  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae  rivalling  the  coinage  of  Greece  itself  in  point  of  excellence 
of  design  and  execution.  Tlie  coinage  of  Bactria  bore  Greek 
devices  and  legends,  but  it  sank  by  degrees  into  mere  barbarism. 
The  Persians  issued  a  coinage  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Dareius  tlie  son  of  Hystaspes.  The  conquest  of 
Lydia  gave  rise  to  this  early  advance  in  the  march  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  hence  the  earlier  Darics  were  more  especially 
an  imitation  of  the  money  of  the  Lydians.  An  imitation  ot  the 
coinage  of  Greece  has  been  discovered  even  in  India.  Upon 
money  issued  by  a  king  of  Upper  and  Central  India,  by  name 
Chandra,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find 
certain  figures,  which  were  pronounced  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Payne  Knight  to  be  imitations  of  the  Greek.  A  number 
of  these  coins,  in  gold,  were  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogley  river,  ten  miles  above  Calcutta,  in  1783.* 

The  study  of  Greek  coins,  in  short,  is,  as  Colonel  Leake  has 
observed,  ‘  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  chapters 
‘in  the  history  of  ancient  civilisation.’  All  who  have  pursued 
the  study  have  found  it  so ;  and  as  the  opportunities  for  pur¬ 
suing  it  become  more  easy  of  attainment,  so  will  Colonel  Leake’s 
assertion  be  more  generally  acquiesced  in.  Private  collections 
of  coins  —  of  which  our  island  can  boast  a  few  that  she  may  well 
be  proud  of  —  must  necessarily  be  even  less  available  than  private 
collections  of  books,  and  for  the  most  part  useful  to  none  but  the 
owners.  With  regard  to  a  National  collection,  every  facility 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  student  for  examination  and  compa¬ 
rison,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  coins,  and  their  pre¬ 
servation  from  injury.  The  number  of  those  who  are  ad- 
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inittecl  to  handle  a  coin  must  necessarily  be  small.  At  the 
liibliotlicque  at  Paris  a  selection  in  glass  cases  is  offered  to  the 
insjKJCtion  of  all  visitors ;  and  many  are  found  desirous  to  profit 
by  this  simple  provision,  who  would  otherwise  be  unacquainted 
with  the  beauty  of  numisiuatic  art,  and  ignorant  of  the  vast 
amount  of  historical  information  which  may  be  so  easily  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  ‘  numismata’  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
the  study  of  coins,  if  pursued  to  any  extent,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  home-study.  National  collections  may  be  useful 
for  consultation  and  comparison,  but  the  student  who  would 
acquire  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject  must 
have  his  coins  on  the  table  before  him,  and  his  books  on  the 
shelf  at  his  elbow.  Whatever  coins  are  too  costly  for  his  means, 
must  be  represented  by  a  copy.  We  do  not  recommend  an 
engraving  of  the  coin,  for  in  no  one  department  has  the  art  of 
engraving  foiled  so  much  in  attaining  its  object  as  in  that  of 
Numismatics.  Infinitely  preferable  to  engravings  are  casts. 
Mionnet  compiled  his  laborious  catalogue  with  the  aid  of  sulphur 
casts.  But  modern  art  has  discovered  a  process  by  which  the 
cast  is  made  of  metal,  of  course  more  durable  than  sulphur,  and 
in  some  cases  not  distinguishable  from  the  coin  itself.  After  an 
imj)ression  of  tl^  coin  has  been  taken  upon  gutta-percha  — 
which,  provided  that  it  be  done  carefully,  is  a  process  entirely 
harmless — electrotyj^e  representations  of  that  coin  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  almost  any  extent.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  still 
more  recent  application  of  photography  to  these  purposes. 
Phoebus  may  be  employed  to  take  his  own  likeness,  whether  it 
be  from  the  radiate  head  of  llhodes,  or  from  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
file  on  a  rare  coin  of  Cnossus  in  Crete.  In  fact,  these  discoveries 
form  a  new  era  in  the  science.  The  costly  monuments  of 
ancient  art  are  reproduced  with  all  their  characteristic  beauties, 
as  well  as  with  their  defects ;  and  the  student  who  possesses  a 
cabinet  well  stored  with  such  fac-similes  may,  with  Colonel 
Leake’s  assistance,  derive  as  much  practical  knowledge  from  his 
researches  as  if  he  had  purchased  the  Devonshire  or  the  Pem¬ 
broke  collection  en  masse. 

Tliat  the  Greeks  were  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  coining 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt.  Not  a  single  coin,  nor 
the  mention  of  a  single  coin,  of  any  other  nation,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  early  coinage  of  the  Greeks,  has  come  down  to 
us.  The  earliest  Hebrew  coin  is  of  the  date  of  the  Maccabees. 
From  the  nineteenth  century  before  Christ,  when  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  ‘  current 
‘  money  with  the  merchant,’  as  the  price  of  the  cave  of  Mach- 
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pelah* * * §,  until  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.  c.,  when 
Antiochus  Sidetes  gave  permission  to  Simon  Maccabeus  to  coin 
money  ‘  with  his  own  stamp,’ f  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
shekel  was  anything  more  than  a  denomination  of  weight,  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria  we  possess  many 
archaeological  remains,  but  we  do  not  possess  any  trace  whatever 
of  a  coinage.  In  regard  to  Egypt,  indeed,  hieroglyphical  dis¬ 
covery  has  established  the  fact  that  no  coinage  whatever  existed 
in  .that  country,  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  coinage,  we  see  no  reason  to 
question  the  commonly-received  opinion  as  stated  by  Colonel 
Leake,  that  the  early  use  of  silver  among  the  Greeks  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce,  was  in  the  shape  of  o^sXia-Kot  —  pins  or 
pieces  of  wirej — of  which  a  certain  number  by  conventional 
usage  went  to  the  hpa’xfj.r),  or  handful.  About  the  tenth  Olym¬ 
piad  (b.  c.  740),  the  people  of  the  island  ^gina  —  which, 
although  forming  as  yet  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  was 
populous,  and  powerful  in  ships  and  commerce,  and  in  fact  the 
greatest  emporium  in  Greece  —  began  to  use  solid  lumps  of 
silver,  corresponding  in  weight  to  the  BpaxfjLt],  or  handful,  of 
o^ekicTKoi.  It  is  very  probable,  as  Colonel  Leake  observes,  that 
as  six  o^oSjoi  went  to  make  up  the  newly-coined  Bpa^rj,  so  six 
o^eXuTKOi  had  hitherto  constituted  the  old-fashioned  handful. 
The  new  drachma  would  doubtless  be  found  very  convenient  for 
purposes  of  currency,  provided  that  its  weight  and  standard  of 
metal  might  be  depended  upon ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  public 
pledge  or  assurance  was  given,  both  to  the  vEginetans  and  to 
strangers,  by  the  impressing  it  with  a  stamp  or  public  seal, 
which  was  the  accredited  mode  of  giving  eftect  to  a  compact 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Tlie  earliest  coins  were  literally  pieces 
of  sealed  metal.  A  lump  of  silver  weighing  about  ninety-live 
grains  was  placed  upon  a  sort  of  anvil,  having  three  or  four 
pyramidal  projections,  and  was  then  struck  with  a  seal  or  die, 
bearing  the  device  of  a  sea-tortoise.§  The  credit  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  was  given  to  a  certain  king  of  Argos  by  name  Pheidon, 


*  Gen.  xxiii.  16.  f  1  Macc.  xv.  6. 

J  In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  a  similar  currency,  in  gold,  was  used 
in  a  certain  province  in  China.  The  gold  was  formed  into  small 
rods,  and  from  these  were  cut  certain  lengths,  whieh  passed  according 

to  their  weight.  {^Marsderis  Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 

§  A  mode  of  coinage  almost  as  simple  is  practised  in  India  in 
modern  times,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  the  inau- 
gurative  ceremonial  of  a  Rajah  of  the  Tipperahs  ;  *  A  piece  of  mango- 
*  tree,  about  four  feet  in  length,  was  half-buried  in  the  ground,  in  the 
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and  it  is  recorded  that  a  number  of*  the  primitive  o^ekUncoi 
were  deposited  as  a  memorial  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos. 
Some  of  the  coins  of  iEgina,  distinguishable  by  their  rudeness 
of  shape  and  style,  combined  with  fulness  of  weiglit,  are  sup¬ 
posed  by  Colonel  Leake  to  be  among  the  most  ancient  specimens 
of  money  in  existence. 

The  device  impressed  upon  their  drachma  by  the  iEginetans 
was,  as  we  have  stated,  a  sea-tortoise.  This  wtis  their  irapd- 
arjfiov*,  and  every  Greek  city  had  one  peculiar  to  itself.  To 
enumerate  them  would  be  tedious,  and  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
the  more  familiar  devices  of  the  Shield  of  Bmotia,  the  Pegasus  of 
Corinth,  the  Chimaera  of  Sicyon,  the  Wolf  of  Argos,  the  Eagle 
of  Elis,  the  Horse  of  Thessaly,  the  Sow  of  Elcusis,  the  Ox’s 
Head  of  Pliocis,  the  Sllpliium  of  Cyrene,  the  Cral)  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  the  Lyre  of  Chalcis,  the  Lion’s  Scalp  of  Samos,  the  Wheat- 
ear  of  jMetapontum,  and  the  Owl  of  Athens. 

That  there  was  a  rationale  in  this  system  of  irapdarjfia,  and  a 
peculiar  approjmateness  in  each  of  them,  there  cjin  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Burgon  has  laboured  to  show,  and  we  think  on  the  whole 
successfully,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  peculiar  religi¬ 
ous  belief  or  worship  of  each  individual  place  to  which  the  type 
belonged.  We  think  that  the  type  had  in  many  instances  a 
close  connexion  with  the  situation  or  local  circumstances  of  the 
place:  and  inasmuch  as  the  situation  and  local  circumstances  often 
suggested  the  worship  of  some  particular  deity  in  preference  to 
all  others,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Burgon  that  the  type  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  symbol  of  that  worship.  The  ear  of  corn  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  a  sacred  symbol  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  though 
it  may  possibly  have  been  adopted  as  a  type  on  the  coinage  in 
the  first  instance  simply  because  the  soil  was  fruitful,  and  before 
the  worship  of  Ceres  was  introduced.  But,  as  we  said  before, 
Mr.  Burgon  has  quite  succeeded  in  convincing  us,  from  instances 
brought  forward  independently  of  strong  d  priori  probability, 
that  the  symbol  was  of  a  religious  character,  and  that  upon  the 
basis  of  a  common  veneration  for  the  gods  it  conveyed  even  to 
distant  cities  an  assurance  that  the  coin  which  was  impressed 
with  it  was  of  due  standard  and  weight.  Even  in  later  times, 
when  it  became  the  fashion  to  introduce  the  portraits  of  kings 
and  dynasts  upon  the  coin,  we  have  the  strongest  possible  ground 

‘  middle  of  which  was  inserted  a  die :  upon  the  die  was  placed  a 
‘  cinmlar  piece  of  gold,  and  over  that  another  die.  The  upper  die 
‘  M  as  then  struck  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  the  mohur  dropped  on 
‘  one  side  complete.*  {Asiatic  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  274.). 

■j"  In  the  case  of  a  very  ancient  and  rare  coin  of  Gortyna  in  Crete 
the  simple  word  <r»ipa  is  used.  See  ‘  N  um.  Uellenica,’  v.  Gortyna. 
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for  believing  that  in  no  case  was  it  done  until  the  individual  had 
been  invested  with  divine  honours  as  a  deity  or  a  hero.* 

It  is  well  known  that  about  600  B.  C.,  Solon  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  drachma,  in  order  to  remedy  an  evil  which  still 
prevails  in  Turkey  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  namely,  the 
servile  dependence  of  the  lower  and  most  industrious  classes 
upon  their  tyrannical  creditors.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he 
issued  an  ordinance  that  the  Mna,  which  had  before  contained 
seventy-three  drachma;,  should  thenceforth  contain  one  hun¬ 
dred  drachmae :  in  other  words,  that  the  debtor  who  owed  one 
hundred  drachma;  should  discharge  his  debt  by  paying  seventy- 
three,  gaining  thereby  twenty-seven  per  cent.  The  question 
why  Solon  hxed  upon  tliis  particular  ratio  is  a  curious  one. 
Bockh  thinks  tliat  his  intention  wiis  to  make  it  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  or  one  quarter ;  and  that  the  new  coinage  proved  rather 
lighter  than  was  ex{)ected.  But  Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  he 
wished  to  assimilate  the  Attic  monetary  scale  to  that  of  Corinth  f, 
a  neighbouring  state  having  much  commercial  intercourse  with 
Athens ;  which  scale,  in  lact,  corresponded  in  one  important 
weight,  at  least,  with  the  scales  of  Persia,  Lydia,  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia  and  Sicily. 
That  weight  is  the  Attic  didrachmon,  which  Colonel  Leake  be¬ 
lieves  to  have  been  introduced  into  Lydia  from  Phoenicia,  and 
to  have  come  originally  from  Egypt.  Wlien  we  find  that  such 

•  In  the  coinage  of  the  liuman  empire  the  same  religious  character 
was  sustained  throughout,  and  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to 
Christianity  we  find  a  corresponding  change  in  the  types  and  in¬ 
scriptions.  On  the  coins  of  Constantius  we  find  the  sacred  monogram, 
and  on  the  Byzantine  coins  we  have  representations  of  the  Saviour 
himself.  The  Cutic  and  many  other  Oriental  coins  bear  inscriptions 
which  comprise  a  sort  of  confession  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Many 
of  the  early  coins  of  our  own  country  bear  tlie  impress  of  the  Cross. 

f  It  seems  to  us  extremely  probable,  and  so  far,  therefore,  cor¬ 
roborative  of  Colonel  Leake’s  observation  with  regard  to  a  sort  of 
monetary  alliance  wliich  he  believes  to  have  existed  between  Athens 
and  Corinth,  that  the  Corinthian  didrachmon,  being  current  at 
Athens  in  the  absence  of  Athenian  didrachma,  was  called  a  nopt)', 
and  that  in  a  certain  instance  mentioned  in  a  fragment  quoted  by 
Julius  Pollux,  of  a  child’s  sagacity  being  tested  by  the  offering  to 
him  the  choice  between  a  Kopi)  and  a  tetradrachra,  it  was  simply  the 
choice  between  the  half  and  the  whole,  —  between  the  shilling  and 
the  florin.  Some  have  supposed  the  icopri  in  this  passage  to  be  the 
Athenian  drachma.  But  why  tlie  drachma  rather  tlian  any  other  of 
the  numerous  Athenian  coins  bearing  the  head  of  Minerva  ?  If  any 
one  of  the  coins  of  Athens  had  been  called  par  excellence  the  topij, 
surely  it  would  have  been,  not  the  drachma,  but  the  far  more  not¬ 
able  tetradrachm. 
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an  assimilation  was  in  fact  produced  by  Solon’s  ordinance,  it 
certainly  becomes  very  probable  that  he  intended  it.  Colonel 
Leake  has  treated  the  subject  with  his  usual  acuteness  in  a  note 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  work  before  us. 

Although  we  agree  with  Colonel  Leake  in  his  adoption  of  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  coinage  to  .^gina,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  omit  to  state  that  Herodotus  has  recorded  another 
tradition,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians.  He  says  that 
the  Lydians  possessed  abundance  of  silver,  and  that  gold  was 
brought  down  to  them  by  the  Pactolus,  and  that  of  all  people 
of  whom  he  had  knowledge,  —  twv  ^fisls  iBfj.sv,  —  they  were  the 
first  who  coined  money.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
qualified  assertion,  being  restricted  to  those  States,  probably 
Asiatic  States,  with  which,  as  an  Asiatic,  Herodotus  was  ac¬ 
quainted;  and  such  has  been  the  destruction  of  the  literature 
of  Asiatic  Greece,  where  civilisation,  letters,  and  refinement 
of  art  were  earlier  than  in  Euro{)ean  Greece,  that  we  derive  no 
assistance  in  the  inquiry  from  those  sourees.  Those  gold 
and  silver  anepigraph  coins,  which  from  the  fact  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  within  a  circle  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  ancient  Lydian  capital,  and  in  considerable 
numbers,  have  been  very  reasonably  set  down  by  M.  Borrell 
as  coins  of  Lydia,  cannot  from  their  style  be  supposed  to  be 
oldet  than  the  reign  of  Croesus,  and  as  Croesus  was  proverbially 
rich,  we  see  a  reason  for  their  frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  by  future  discoveries  we 
may  be  enabled  to  trace  the  invention  of  coinage,  like  that  of 
letters,  to  Phoenicia,  and  to  show  that  it  spread  over  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  before  it  touched  the  shores  of  Greece.  This  would 
not  surprise  us,  though  we  see  no  proof  of  it  at  present.  The 
historical  evidence  at  present  preponderates  in  favour  of  a 
Grecian  origin.  An  especial  reason,  too,  for  that  origin,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Greece  was  composed  of  small  indepen¬ 
dent  States,  trading  with  one  another,  and  interested  in  giving 
credit  to  their  medium  of  exchange  by  a  type  or  public  signa¬ 
ture,  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  current  everywhere,  and 
which  in  fact  converts  the  precious  metals  into  money  in  the 
present  day. 

That  middle  denomination  of  coin,  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  numerous,  which  in  Athens  was  the  tetradrachm,  was  re¬ 
presented  in  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  small  coin 
of  electrum  called  the  Hecta  (c/ictt/),  or  sixth  part  of  the 
stater :  the  stater  of  electrum  being  valued  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  at  28  Attic  drachmae.  These  beautiful 
little  coins,  which  are  of  the  finest  Greek  work,  and  remarkably 
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uniform  in  weight,  were  struck  before  the  practice  of  placing 
legends  or  inscriptions  upon  coins  had  been  adopted  in  Asia, 
and  it  is  hence  rather  difficult  to  attribute  them  to  their  several 
cities.  Colonel  Leake  in  his  catologue  has  succeeded  in  attri¬ 
buting  six;  namely,  to  Dardanus,  Cyzicus,  Lesbos,  Phocasa, 
Sardis,  and  Smyrna,  to  which  might  be  added  Pergamus  and 
Erythrae.  Considering  their  antiquity,  these  hectae  are  not  un¬ 
common.  In  an  inscription  still  extant,  which  was  found  in 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  among  the  records  of  dej)Osits  in  the 
Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  itcrai  men¬ 

tioned;  and  Bdckh,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  inscription,  con¬ 
jectures  rather  hastily  that  the  hecta  was  a  silver  coin:  this 
mistake,  however,  is  at  once  indicated  by  a  sight  of  the  coin 
itself,  and  Bockh  afterwards  corrected  it.  The  proportion  of 
silver  contained  in  the  hectae  varies,  showing  thereby  that  it 
was  probably  a  native  metal ;  inasmuch  as  an  artificial  amalgam 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  coniposed  of  proportions  put  in  arbi¬ 
trarily.  Both  kinds  of  electrum,  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
are  mentioned  by  Livy,  wlio  ascribes  to  a  cup  composed  of  the 
former  the  faculty  of  detecting  poison  when  poured  into  it. 

If  credit  were  to  be  given  to  a  certain  statement  made  by 
Plutarch,  we  should  have  to  assign  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  coiners  of  money  to  the  Athenians.  He  says 
that  Tlieseus  caused  money  to  be  struck  which  was  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  an  ox ;  the  weight  of  the  coin  being  two 
drachmm,  which  at  that  time  w’as  the  price  of  an  ox.  The  same 
assertion  is  also  made  by  Julius  Pollux,  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  Plutarch  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  words 
fKarofilSoiov  and  hsKafioiov  signified  things  not  of  the  value  of  so 
many  oxen,  but  of  so  many  coins:  and  the  ancient  proverb, — 
Bovs  hri  yXwcraT]  fii^r^KSv,  —  as  applied  to  a  bribed  orator,  may 
have  been  thought  to  confirm  that  opinion.  But  on  the  other 
side  we  have  the  stubborn  fact  that  no  Athenian  coin  bearing 
the  impress  of  a  bull  has  ever  been  heard  of.  Perhaps  Colonel 
Leake  may  be  right  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  proverb, 
which  is  at  lesist  as  old  as  the  time  of  -Jischylus,  to  the  known 
currency  at  Athens  of  the  stater  of  Cyzicus,  bearing  a  bull  as 
its  type.  There  is  a  specimen  in  electrum  of  this  extremely 
rare  coin  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  gold  coinage  of  Athens  was  very  limited,  and  the  date  of 
it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  mentions  among  the  resources  of  the  state  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  bullion  in  both  metals, 
and  minted  silver,  but  no  minted  gold.  The  gold  currency  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  consisted  of  Darics.  In  the  time  of 
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Lysias  and  Demosthenes  we  find  mention  of  Darics  and  Cyzi- 
cenes,  but  not  of  any  gold  coin  of  Athens  herself.  Tlie  weight 
indeed,  the  style,  and  the  name  of  the  Athenian  stater,  all  concur 
in  fixing  its  date  as  probably  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  the  supply  of  silver  from  the  mines  at  Laurium 
had  begun  to  fail,  and  Macedonian  silver  was  taking  its  place. 

If  the  novice  in  Greek  numismatics  sliould  expect  to  rind  in 
the  Athenian  coin  any  thing  like  a  specimen  of  Athenian  art,  he 
will  be  much  disap|X)intcd.  He  will  rind  it  inelegant  in  design, 
coarse  in  execution,  and  in  its  general  appearance  archaic.  If 
he  inquires  the  reason  of  this  solecism,  De  Pauw  will  tell  him 
that  inferior  artists  were  employed  in  order  to  save  expense, — a 
theory  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  grandeur  of 
Athens  in  all  her  public  undertakings.  Pinkerton  will  tell  him 
that  the  best  artists  were  tempted  by  the  love  of  lucre  to  emi¬ 
grate,  and  that  none  remained  to  do  the  home-work  but  inferior 
hands ;  —  a  notion  eciually  untenable,  in  the  face  of  the  undis-^ 
puted  fact  that  Athens  abounded  with  the  works  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  The  true  cause  was  commercial  policy.  The 
reputation  of  the  Athenian  tetradrachm  stood  high  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  and  its  circulation,  like  that  of  the  Venetian 
sequin  and  the  Spanish  dollar  in  modern  times,  was  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  Even  now  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  map.  The  Athenians  abstained  from  any  improvement 
upon  the  ancient  type,  fearing  lest  the  conridence  of  foreigners 
in  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  coin  should  be  lessened  thereby. 
So  in  China  and  in  the  East  during  the  last  war,  S[>anish  pillar 
dollars  were  current,  but  those  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  King 
Joseph,  coined  without  the  pillars,  were  refused.  The  Venetian 
duciit  and  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  continued  to  be  struck  in 
Italy,  fur  foreign  circulation,  long  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Republic  and  the  death  of  that  Empress.  The  old  Athenian 
coinage  enjoyed  the  same  preeminence.  The  Chorus  in  the 
Ranee  of  Aristophanes  *  with  evident  pride  extols  its  merits  as 


*  1.  730. —  This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in 
his  ‘  History  of  England,’  vol.  iv.  p.  621.,  as  containing  a  parallel  case 
to  the  fact  of  the  silver  milled  money  of  our  own  country  having  dis¬ 
appeared  from  circulation  in  the  year  1695,  while  the  silver  hammered 
money  of  former  reigns,  though  mutilated  by  the  clippers,  kept  its 
place ;  and  as  illustrating  also  the  tinancial  axiom  that  when  perfect 
coin  and  light  coin  are  in  circulation  together,  the  perl'ect  will  not 
drive  out  the  light,  but  will  itself  be  driven  out.  The  passage  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  as  we  have  always  understood  it,  refers,  not  to  a  perfect  and 
a  light  coin  of  the  same  metal  —  as  were  the  milled  money  and  the 
hammered  money  of  the  year  1695  —  but  to  an  old  coinage  of  silver 
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possessing  accuracy  of  type,  and  purity  of  metal, — its  ringing 
clear  as  a  bell, — and  its  being  well  approved 

IvTS  Tols"KWr)<Ti,  Kal  rots  ^ap^dpois  diravTayov. 

And  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
Zeno  to  compare  an  over-refined  style  of  composition  to  the 
coin  of  Alexander,  pretty  and  wordy,  but  none  the  better  either 
for  its  prettiness  or  its  wordiness  ;  while  a  strong  and  masculine 
style  was  like  the  Athenian  tetradrachm,  —  out  of  rule  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  workmanship,  —  struck  off  at  random,  as  it  were  — 
stiff  and  semi-barbarous  in  its  design,  —  yet  outweighing,  in 
many  instances,  pieces  composed  according  to  the  accredited 
rules  of  art. 

The  Athenians  had  an  unfailing  supply  of  silver  from  their 
mines  at  Laurium,  near  tlie  southern  extremity  of  Attica,  to 
the  north-east  of  Sunium.  The  Chorus  in  the  Aves  of  Ari¬ 
stophanes  calls  the  coin  fKavKcs  AavpuoriKal,  and  promises  an 
abundant  supply  of  them  to  the  judges  if  they  will  decide  in 
favour  of  the  play.  —  ‘  They  shall  dwell  in  your  houses,  and 

*  hatch  their  young  in  your  purses,  and  you  shall  have  p.iKpd 

*  Kspfima  to  your  heart’s  content.’ — Under  this  apt  designation 
are  included  the  many  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  obolus, 
which  Colonel  Leake  describes  as  coming  down  to  the  map-nj- 
pjopiov  or  fourth  part,  the  weight  of  which  is  about  two  grains. 
The  smaller  currency  of  Athens  consisted  solely  of  tliese  p,iKpd 
KippMTa  of  silver  for  a  considerable  period.  We  learn  from  a 
passage  in  the  Ecclesiazousae  of  Aristophanes  that  an  attempt 
had  just  been  made  to  introduce  a  coinage  of  copper,  and  that 
it  hud  been  unsuccessful.  The  lower  classes,  when  they  went 
to  market,  carried  tliese  small  silver  coins  in  their  mouth, — 
‘instar  crumenm,’ as  Casaubon  says,  —  a  custom  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  by  the  comic  writers.  The  old  dicast  in  the 
Vespae  tells  how  he  was  once  Imposed  upon  by  a  knave  in  the 
fish-market,  who  gave  him  as  his  change  out  of  a  drachma  three 
scales  of  u  mullet  instead  of  three  oboli,  which  he  thrust  into  his 
mouth  without  examination,  and  then  spat  out  again  in  disgust. 
Colonel  Leake  observes  that  the  minutest  of  these  silver  Kepp-ara 
maintained  their  just  weight,  whereas  the  copper  coins  are  mere 
tokens. 


of  extreme  accuracy  in  repard  to  weight,  and  a  new  coinage  of 
copper  which  consisted,  as  Colonel  Leake  observes,  of  mere  tokens. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  the  bad  money  that  drove  the  good  out  of  the 
field,  but  vice  versa,  ns  we  find  trom  a  passage  in  another  comedy 
of  Aristoplianes’  of  subsequent  date,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer.  See  Eccles.  820. 
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We  must  now  change  the  scene.  IMore  than  twenty  centuries 
have  been  added  to  the  world’s  history  since  these  coins  played 
their  part  in  the  transactions  of  busy  life.  The  tetrobolum  which 
the  foot  soldier  who  fought  at  ISIarathon  received  as  his  daily 
pay  —  the  triobolura  pocketed  as  his  fee  by  the  dicast,  —  the 
oboli  by  a  stage  joke  confounded  with  fish-scales,  —  the  sturdy 
old  tetradrachm  to  which  Zeno  was  indebted  for  a  metaphor,  — 
we  now  contemplate  as  among  the  few  surviving  relics  of  a 
wonderful  and  mighty  people,  snugly  nestling  in  the  student’s 
cabinet,  assisting  to  correct  or  confirm  him  upon  points  of  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  chronology  and  art,  and  social  economy,  and  cir¬ 
culating  to  a  marvellous  degree  the  interest  which  he  takes  in 
the  study  of  history  in  general. 

By  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  for  instance,  we  are  enabled 
to  settle  a  chronological  dispute  between  the  learned  Prideaux 
on  the  one  side,  and  certain  no  less  learned  divines  of  the  Homish 
Church  on  the  other,  involving  the  genuineness  of  two  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  purjwrting  to  be 
epistles  written  by  the  Jews  at  home  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt. 
One  objection  amongst  others  urged  against  these  epistles  is 
founded  upon  an  anachronism  in  reference  to  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus  Sidetes.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Antiochus  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Seleucid  era  182 ;  whereas  in  one  of  these 
documents  his  death  is  represented  as  having  only  very  recently 
taken  place  in  the  year  188.  In  corroboration  of  the  date  imr 
plied  in  the  epistle,  the  Jesuit  Froelich  appealed  to  the  evidence 
of  coins.  He  produced  one  coin  bearing  the  date  of  183, —  a 
second  bearing  the  date  of  184,  —  a  third  bearing  the  date  of 
185, — and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Antiochus.  Eckhel  added  a 
fourth,  bearing  the  date  of  186.  It  was  presumed,  therefore, 
that  so  late  as  the  year  186  Antiochus  was  still  alive,  and  coin¬ 
ing  money.  So  far,  then,  numismatic  evidence  appears  to  sup- 
jwrt  the  Maccabeean  chronology,  and  to  militate  against  that  of 
the  historians  Porphyrins  and  Eusebius.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in 
his  lectures  upon  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Kevealed 
Religion,  having  ignored  all  the  other  arguments  against  these 
two  epistles,  proposes  to  try  the  issue  soleb/  upon  the  ground 
of  anachronism,  —  ‘  by  comparing  the  chronology  of  the  epistle, 
‘  not  with  the  vague  testimony  of  historians, often  differing  among 
‘  themselves,  but  with  the  contemporary  and  irresistible  evidence 
*  of  medals ;  ’  —  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  evidence  of  coins 
is  conclusive  in  his  favour. 

The  real  fact,  however,  is  that  numismatic  evidence,  when 
fairly  and  fully  examined,  is  most  unquestionably  corroborative 
of  the  historical  evidence  of  Porphyrins  and  Eusebius,  and  that 
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Froelich’s  arrangement  of  chronology  to  suit  the  date  of  the 
Jewish  letter,  is  annihilated  by  it.  We  do  not  mean  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  three  or  four  suspected  coins,  opportunely  making  their 
appearance  to  chime  in  with  a  preconceived  hypothesis,  but  the 
consolidated  evidence  of  all  known  coins  of  the  Syrian  dynasty 
bearing  date  in  the  debateable  period  between  A.  s.  182  and 
A.  S.  188,  taken  indiscriminately.  An  examination  of  these  coins, 

—  whether  in  the  celebrated  Duane  collection  of  coins  of  the 
Seleucidae,  or  in  Colonel  Leake’s  collection  before  us,  —  will 
show,  not  only  that  the  series  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  ceases  about 
A.  S.  182,  which  fact  in  itself  affords  a  strong  presumption  that 
his  reign  terminated  about  that  period,  but  it  will  also  show  that 
two  claimants  of  the  throne,  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Alexander 
Zebina,  began  to  issue  money  immediately  after  that  period,  and 
that  the  dynasty  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  down  to  the 
date  of  the  Jewish  letter.  Tliis  state  of  things  coincides  with 
the  testimony  of  historians,  and  the  result  is  that  few  dates  in 
ancient  history  are  established  more  {)recisely  and  surely  than 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes.  The  advocates  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Jewish  letter  could  not  have  chosen  a 
line  of  defence  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  their  cause  than  that 
which  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  coins. 

Let  us  now  examine  an  instance  of  the  aid  afforded  by  nu¬ 
mismatic  evidence  in  settling  points  of  geography,  as  given  by 
Colonel  Leake  in  the  work  before  us. 

Homer  informs  us  that  the  Thessalian  chieftain  Polypoetes  led 
to  Troy  the  inhabitants  of  five  cities:  — 

‘  Thy  troops,  Argissa,  Polypojtes  leads. 

And  Eleon,  sheltered  by  Olympus’  shades, 

Gyrtone’s  warriors,  and  where  Orthe  lies. 

And  Olooson’s  chalky  cliffs  arise.’ 

The  sites  of  four  out  of  these  five  cities  have  been  fixed  w'ith 
tolerable  accuracy.  Colonel  Leake  himself  identified  by  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  the  chalky  ravines  of  Olooson,  —  now  Elassona, 

—  worn  in  the  soil  by  the  torrents  from  Olympus.  Orthe  alone 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  geographers  from  Strabo  downwards, 
and  they  have  been  disposed,  in  default  of  better  evidence,  to 
fix  it  at  Phalanna.  Colonel  Leake,  however,  describes  in  this 
work  a  coin,  of  which  he  is  the  possessor,  clearly  Thessalian,  as 
appears  from  the  Thessalian  type  of  the  horse,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Orthe,  —  'Opdisuov.  So  long  as  we  had 
coins  of  Phalanna  on/y,  there  was  nothing  in  numismatic  evi¬ 
dence  incompatible  with  Strabo’s  notion,  that  the  acropolis  of 
the  more  modern  Phalanna  might  have  represented  the  ancient 
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Orthe.  But  the  appearance  of  a  coin  of  Orthe,  of  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  age  with  the  coins  of  Phalanna,  shows  clearly 
that  they  were  distinct  cities.  The  name  ‘  Orthe  ’  indicates  a 
lofty  site  or  position  on  a  steep  hill,  and  Colonel  Leake  points 
out  such  a  position  between  Oloosson  and  the  steep  sides  of 
Olympus.  His  conjecture  seems  highly  probable.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  numismatic  evidence  in  regard  to  Phalanna 
has  corrected  an  error  which  prevailed  as  long  back  as  the  time 
of  Strabo.  And  this  unexpected  identification  of  the  Homeric 
city  of  Orthe  adds  a  fresh  confirmation  to  the  poet’s  accuracy. 
We  quite  agree  with  Colonel  Leake’s  remark  in  bis  preface,  that 
for  any  one  to  believe  that  such  a  city  as  Troy  never  existed, 
and  that  the  Trojan  war  is  a  mere  poetic  invention,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  geographical  evidence  which  may  be  produced  from 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  defiance  of  the  traditions  of 
all  antiquity,  and  the  l)elief  of  intelligent  historians  who  lived 
more  than  two  thousand  years  nearer  to  the  event  than  ourselves, 
seems  hardly  possible. 

The  geography  of  Scripture,  also,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
aid  of  coins. 

The  ship  which  carried  St.  Paul  from  Cajsarea  to  Puteoli, 
anchored  in  a  roadstead  on  the  southern  coast  of  Crete  called 
‘  The  fair  havens,’ —  nigh  whereunto  was  the  city  of  Lasea.  (Acts, 
xxvii.  8.)  Such  is  the  reading  in  many  of  the  manuscripts. 
But  Lasea  is  a  place  totally  unknown  to  the  geographers. 
Pliny  mentions  Lasos  among  the  inland  towns,  and  the  Peutin- 
gerian  tables  mention  Lisia,  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Gortyna; 
both  of  them  too  far  from  ‘  The  fair  havens  ’  to  suit  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Pliny  mentions  also  a  maritime  city  called  Ela;a:  and 
although  not  a  single  manuscript  gives  this  reading,  Beza  has 
chosen  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  adopting  it.  Before  we 
adopt  new  readings,  however,  on  the  mere  conjecture  of  Beza 
or  any  other  critic,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  old  ones. 
Two  of  the  manuscripts,  and  one  of  these  two  the  Alexandrian, 
read  Alassa:  and  the  Vulgate  translation  gives  Tbalassa.  But 
have  we  any  corroborative  evidence  in  support  of  this  variation 
in  the  readings?  We  have  the  weighty  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence  of  coins.  The  coins  of  a  city  called  Thalassa  are  met 
witlj  not  unfrequcntly  in  that  very  district, — where  ‘The  fair 
havens’  still  preserve  their  name  in  the  Romaic,  'S.tovs  koXovs 
Aifiuovas,  —  and  from  the  style  and  character  of  these  coins  it  is 
proved  that  Thalassa  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul. 

It  was  suggested  by  Pinkerton  in  the  last  century  that  the 
ideal  representations  of  deities  on  ancient  medals  might  probably 
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be  copies  taken  from  the  works  of  distinguished  artists.  This 
suggestion  derived  support  both  from  the  exquisite  beauty  dis¬ 
played  in  some  of  their  forms  and  portraits,  and  also  from  the 
consideration  that  when  the  figure  of  a  deity  had  been  executed 
by  one  of  the  great  artists,  it  would  be  considered  in  the  city  to 
which  it  belonged  as  an  accredited  image  of  that  deity.  Artists 
would  be  proud  to  copy  it,  and  the  state  would  be  no  less  proud 
to  adopt  it  upon  their  coinage.  As  the  study  of  coins  advances, 
this  hypothesis  receives  additional  confirmation.  Colonel  Leake 
points  out  to  us  several  instances  in  which  there  is  the  strongest 
possible  reason  to  believe  that  the  coin  presents  us  with  a  copy 
of  a  well-known  statue. 

Thus  an  archaic  female  figure  is  reiterated  upon  the  coins  of 
Samos,  which  is  doubtless  the  celebrated  Juno  of  Samos, — that 
deity  whose  temple  Herodotus  pronounces  to  be  the  most 
splendid  he  had  visited.  A  small  bronze  figure  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  it  has  been  discovered  at  Samos  on  the  site  of  the 
temple.  The  representation  which  we  find  on  certain  coins  of 
Ephesus  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  in  her  temple,  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  those  ‘  silver  shrines  ’  which  ‘  brought  no  small  gain  ’  to 
Demetrius  and  his  craftsmen.  The  seated  figure  upon  a  coin  of 
Epidaurus,  with  a  serpent  by  his  side  and  a  dog  at  his  feet,  is 
the  celebrated  chryselophantine  statue  of  Asclepius,  exactly  as 
described  by  Pausanias.  Upon  a  coin  of  Lacedaemon  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  at  Paris  is  a  figure  of  very  primitive  rudeness,  wbich 
Visconti  supposed  to  be  the  Minerva  Pollouchos  of  Sparta,  but 
which  has  been  identified  by  Colonel  Leake,  from  a  description 
by  Pausanias,  .as  a  copy  taken  from  a  colossal  and  archaic  statue 
of  Apollo  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Amycla;.  Colonel  Leake 
recognises  also  the  ‘Jupiter  Ithomates’  on  a  rare  coin  of 
Messene, —  the  ‘  Pall.os  Itonia  ’  upon  Thessalian  coins,  —  and 
Neptune  upon  a  coin  of  Corinth.  He  also  points  out  upon 
coins  of  Assorus  and  Himera  the  very  statues  which  were 
feloniously  abstracted  from  those  cities  by  Verres,  as  described 
by  Cicero  in  his  celebrated  oration.  Upon  certain  coins,  of 
Cyprus  he  finds  the  ‘simulacrum’  of  Venus,  as  described  by 
Tacitus  and  Maximus  Tyrius. 

The  representations  of  edifices  upon  coins  we  consider  of  less 
importance.  One  temple  so  much  resembled  another  that  the 
artist  wsvs  tempted  to  ssitisfy  himself  by  introducing  a  part  only, 
and  that  part  sometimes  rather  according  to  a  conventional  type 
than  as  a  strict  resemblance  of  the  reality.  Very  remarkable, 
however,  is  the  Cretan  labyrinth  upon  a  coin  of  Cnossus.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  at  Gortyna  in  Crete  there  is  an  excavation 
consisting  of  intricate  passages  extending  a  considerable  distance 
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into  the  mountain,  and  corresponding  so  well  with  the  typical 
representation  upon  the  coins  of  Cnossus  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect, 
with  Colonel  Leake,  that  there  may  have  been  once  something 
of  the  same  kind  at  Cnossus,  but  larger  perhaps,  and,  as  having 
been  the  reputed  work  of  Daedalus,  more  artificial.*  No 
less  remarkable  are  the  two  representations  which  we  have, 
upon  two  very  rare  coins,  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens:  one 
of  the  coins  being  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  other  in 
the  Imperial  Collection  at  Paris.  The  Parthenon,  of  course, 
forms  a  prominent  object  in  each  of  these  views;  the  one 
being  taken  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  south¬ 
east.  On  the  foreground  of  one  wc  have  the  great  Dionysiac 
theatre,  with  its  proscenium  and  cavea, — the  gradation  of  seats, 
—  and  even  the  cunei  or  separations  formed  by  the  radiating 
steps  which  led  upwards  from  the  Orchestra.  Over  the  centre 
of  the  theatre  is  a  grotto  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  exactly  as  it 
appeared  to  Stuart  the  traveller,  in  the  last  century.  In  the 
view  upon  the  other  coin  we  have  the  cavern  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  Pan  f,  with  the  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from  the  Acro¬ 
polis  to  the  fountain  Clepsydra.  The  Propylasa  as  well  as  the 
Parthenon  are  visible  in  both  of  these  views,  but  the  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva  Promachus  only  in  the  latter. 

If  our  space  would  allow,  something  might  be  said  upon  the 
representation  of  legendary  exploits ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 


*  This  labyrinth  was  visited  by  Tournefort  in  the  year  1700.  A 
plan  of  it  by  Mr.  Cockerell  may  be  found  in  Walpole’s  Collection, 
vol.  ii.  p.  40d. 

t  Pan  was  associated  with  Apollo  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
aid  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  a  statue  w'as  erected  to  him  by 
Miltiades,  upon  which  Simonides  w'rote  the  following  distich : 

Tor  rpayoirovy  ifie  Ildj'o  roy  Apedoa,  riy  card 
To»'  fttT  ’AOiji'diwi',  ari'iiraro  M(\riac»/c. 

A  statue  which,  as  Colonel  Leake  observes  in  his  Topography  of 
Athens,  may  possibly  be  the  identical  figure  thus  dedicated  by  Milti¬ 
ades,  being  of  a  style  of  art  corresponding  to  his  time,  and  having 
been  discovered  in  a  garden  close  by  this  cavern,  is  now  deposited 
under  what  Buckh  calls  the  ‘  scala  Bibliothecae  publica;’  at  Cambridge. 
Truly  we  may  say  and  w'ithout  irreverence,  that  ‘Great  Pan’  is  not 
only  ‘dead,’  but  buried.  We  hope,  however,  to  see  the  time  when 
all  Dr.  Clarke’s  marbles, — together  with  the  Greek  inscriptions  more 
recently  presented  to  tlie  University  by  Captain  Spratt,  and  pub¬ 
lished  w'ith  scholar-like  notes  from  the  ready  pen  of  Mr.  Churchill 
Babington,  —  shall  find  their  legitimate  position  within  the  walls  of 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  We  understand  that  the  cabinets  of  coins 
belonging  to  the  University  have  already  been  removed  thither. 
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contest  of  Theseus  with  the  bull  of  Marathon, — the  two  young 
men  of  Catana  carrying  away  their  aged  parents  during  au 
eruption  of  .ZEtna, —  Dioraed  stealthily  abstracting  the  Palla¬ 
dium, —  and  Hermes  rescuing  the  infiint  Areas,  the  device  upon 
a  very  beautiful  but  very  costly  coin  of  the  city  of  Pheneus  in 
Arcadia.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  actual  portraits  of  monarchs 
who  have  been  famed  in  history,  many  of  which  are  in  a  high 
style  of  art,  and  preserve  the  likeness  through  a  long  series  with 
undoubted  accuracy.  This  remark  will  ap])ly  more  particularly 
to  Alexander  and  his  kingly  generals.  In  the  series  of  the 
Ptolemies,  we  see  in  striking  contrast  the  energetic  and  resolute 
countenance  of  the  first  of  that  race,  the  patron  of  learning  and 
the  provident  father  of  his  subjects,  with  the  unmeaning  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  some  of  his  vicious  and  enervated  successors.  Not 
less  remarkable  are  the  elaborate  portraits  of  the  last  two  kings 
of  Macedonia,  Philip  V.  and  Perseus,  who  are  mournfully  asso¬ 
ciated  with  our  recollection  of  the  triumph  of  Roman  arms  at 
Cynoscephalaj  and  Pydna.  The  portraits  of  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus  are  marked  with  all  the  characteristic  fire  and  energy 
of  the  monarch  who  waged  a  war  of  twenty-five  years’  duration 
with  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her  power. 

The  numismatist  traces  a  connexion,  often  mutually  illus¬ 
trative,  between  the  devices  upon  Greek  coins  and  the  extant 
literature  of  Greece. — According  to  .^schylus*,  the  omen  which 
appeared  to  the  two  Atridae  when  setting  out  for  Troy,  was  the 
aftpearance  of  two  eagles  holding  in  their  talons  a  hare.  This 
identical  device  appears  upon  a  coin  of  Agrigentum.  Was  there 
any  connexion  between  the  two?  When  it  is  remembered  that 
.^ischylus  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Sicilian  court  of  king 
Micro,  previously  to  his  writing  this  tragedy,  and  at  a  period 
when  this  Agrlgentine  money  must  have  been  current  through¬ 
out  Sicily,  we  shall  see  that  there  was  some  such  connexion. f 
—  On  the  reverse  of  the  same  coin,  we  have  the  monster  Scylla 
corresponding  so  precisely  with  Virgil’s  description — 

‘  Prima  hominum  facies,  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 
Pube  tenus  ;  postrema  immani  corpore  pistrix, 

Delphinum  caudas  utero  commissa  luporum 

that,  as  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  the  poet  must  have  had  before 
hina  some  work  similar  to  this  beautiful  coin  when  he  wrote  the 


*  Agamemnon,  1.  115. 

t  It  is  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  same  device  was 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  ornamental  work  upon  a  bronze  plate  at 
Nineveh. 


lines.  —  In  Virgil’s  description  of  the  shield  of  ^neas  certain 
dolphins  are  introduced  ;  — 

‘  Et  circum  argento  clari  delphines  in  orbera 
.^Iquora  verrebant  caudis,  a:stumque  sccabant :  ’ 

in  regard  to  which  dolphins  the  poet  is  condemned  by  Heyne 
in  his  notes,  as  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  design  ;  — ‘  naj  is 
‘  non  adeo  magnam  graphices  peritiam  habere  potuit.’  And  yet 
we  see  these  dolphins,  precisely  as  described  by  Virgil,  upon 
the  celebrated  medallion  of  Syracuse ;  which  Virgil  had  doubt¬ 
less  seen,  and  from  which  he  probably  derived  the  idea.  The 
Taras  —  sTTo-)(ovfievo5 — upon  the  coins  of  Tarentum,  is 

mentioned  by  Aristotle.  The  horseman  upon  the  same  coins. 
Colonel  Leake  supposes  to  refer  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Ta- 
rentlne  eavalry,  who  doubtless  by  their  exercises  afforded  to 
the  artist  a  notable  variety  of  models;  and  he  recognises  in 
the  exquisite  workmanship  and  vast  number  of  the  coins  them¬ 
selves,  a  confirmation  of  Livy’s  account  of  the  wealth  and  re¬ 
finement  of  Tsirentum,  when  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans. 

Unmistakeable  allusion  is  made  to  various  personages  who 
have  been  immortallse<l  by  the  writings  of  Homer.  The  foun¬ 
tains  of  Messeis  and  Ilypereia,  from  which,  according  to  the  sad 
forebodings  of  her  husband,  the  eaptive  Andromache  would  be 
doomed  to  earry  water,  are  represented  upon  the  Thessalian 
coins  of  Phera?  and  Larissa;  and  on  the  latter  we  have  the  cap¬ 
tive  princess  herself,  habited  in  a  long  transparent  garment,  and 
filling  her  vase  at  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  a  lion’s  mouth. 
A  female  head,  adorned  wdth  the  peculiar  and  complicated  head¬ 
dress  which  Andromache  is  represented  as  tearing  off  when  she 
received,  the  tidings  of  her  husband’s  death,  appears  upon  a  coin 
of  Thebe  in  Troas,  of  which  place  her  father  was  the  king. 

The  Graeco- Asiatic  tetradrachms  called  ‘  cistophori  ’  formed 
at  one  period  a  considerable  portion  of  the  circulating  medium 
in  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  owing  probably  to 
their  purity  of  silver  and  uniformity  of  weight.  Nearly  a 
million  of  them  were  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  celebration  of 
triumphs,  within  the  short  period  of  three  years.  Cicero  on 
returning  honie  from  his  province,  left  a  considerable  sum  ‘in 
‘cistophoro’ in  the  hands  of  the  Publicani  at  Ephesus,  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  and  his  marauders, 
instead  of  being  exchanged  for  Roman  money,  and  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  as  he  had  feelingly  suggested  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  some  Oriental  numismatists,  that 
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the  Persians  of  naedioival  times,  in  order  to  give  currency  through 
their  dominions  to  foreign  money,  were  accustomed  to  make 
an  incision  with  a  sharp  instrument  extending  from  the  edge 
of  the  coin  towards  the  centre.  This  incision,  which  is  still 
found  upon  the  old  Mahometan  money  of  India,  is  known  in 
the  East  as  the  ‘  ShrofTs  mark.’  A  similar  indentation  is 
found  upon  some  of  the  coins  of  Greece  ;  and  Colonel  Leake, 
being  aware  of  the  Persian  practice  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
observing  that  the  mark  occurs  upon  the  coins  of  Greek  cities 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Persians  at  the  time,  or 
after  the  time,  at  which  the  coins  appear,  from  their  style,  to 
have  been  struck,  and  upon  none  other,  suggests  the  strong 
probability,  amounting  as  we  think  almost  to  certainty,  that  it 
is  a  countermark  attixed  by  Persian  authority  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  It  is  found  upon  coins  of  Cilicia,  of  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Thrace,  of  Barca  in  Africa,  and  of  Athens.  Hav¬ 
ing  to  act  upon  coins  much  more  solid  than  the  gold  coins 
of  India,  it  was  proportionably  much  more  wide  and  deep. 
Ou  one  of  those  extremely  rare  coins  the  Athenian  decadrachma, 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  barbarous  officer  of  Xerxes  has 
forced  his  indentation  quite  through  the  silver;  so  rudely  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  eye  of  the  patron  goddess  has  had,  literally,  a 
hair-breadth  escape. 

The  beautiful  coins  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
prove,  as  Colonel  Leake  observes,  that  although  the  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces  were  styled  by  Arrian  ^dpffapoi,  they  were 
barbarians  no  further  than  in  regard  to  their  non-Hellenic  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  that  they  were  barbarians  in  this  sense  we  may 
infer  from  the  legends  of  the  coins  themselves.  We  find  indeed 
the  characters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  sometimes,  —  as  in 
the  case  of  the  coins  of  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  —  without 
any  admixture  of  other  characters :  but  the  words  which  they 
express  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  Greek  words,  and  in 
many  cases  the  characters  are  intermixed  with  others  which 
were  foreign  to  the  eye  of  an  Athenian,  as  the  sounds  which 
they  were  invented  to  express  were  doubtless  foreign  to  his  ear. 
The  Lycians  seem  to  have  had  many  of  these  sounds,  and  the 
Pamphylians  few.  This  intermixture  of  the  Greek  and  barba¬ 
rian  elements  is  strikingly  alluded  to  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts 
of  the  A[)ostles  * : — he  represents  the  people  of  Lystra  as  wor¬ 
shipping  the  Greek  deities,  Jupiter  and  Mercury;  but  when 
they  spoke  to  one  another,  it  was  AvKaoviarl,  To  speak  the 
hinguages  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  was 


that 


*  Acts,  xiv.  11. 
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included  in  the  gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  some 
parts  of  Asia  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  used :  Colonel  Leake 
mentions  this  in  his  description  of  a  coin  of  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
bearing  the  device  of  the  Jupiter  Tarsius,  or  Baal-Tars,  as  it  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  Phoenician  legend.  Upon  this  class  of 
coins  Colonel  Leake  has  said  but  little,  probably  because  the 
subject  has  been  so  ably  and  so  thoroughly  treated  by  the  Due 
de  Luynes,  as  to  render  any  further  inquiry  superfluous. 
With  much  confidence  we  would  refer  such  of  our  readers  as 
feel  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  learned  treatises  of  that 
distinguished  numismatist, — ‘Sur  la  Numismatique  des  Satrapies 
‘et  de  la  Plioenicie,’  and  ‘La  Numismatique  et  Inscriptions 
‘  Cypi’iotes.’  Finding  a  class  of  coins,  apparently  Grmco- Asiatic, 
with  Phoenician  legends,  expressive,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  names 
of  Tiribaziis,  Pharnabazus,  Syennesis,  Dernes,  Gaos,  and  other 
Persian  satraps  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
Achaemenid  kings,  M.  de  Luynes  supposes  that  these  Persian 
noblemen,  having  a  Phoenician  navy  in  their  employ,  employed 
also  the  Phoenician  mode  of  writing  upon  their  coins.  Whatever 
brings  us  near  to  Phoenicia  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
contiguity  to  Palestine,  and  we  examine  with  no  small  degree 
of  curiosity  the  Duke’s  remarks  u[)on  the  kings  of  Phoenicia 
and  their  coins.  He  lays  before  us  an  engraved  gem  from  the 
cabinet  at  Florence,  and  he  traces  upon  it  the  name  of  Abibal, 
the  father  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  a  contemjx)rary  with  David. 
Upon  most  of  the  Duke’s  Phoenician  coins  we  find  a  reiteration 
of  that  mysterious  device, —  a  lion  devouring  a  stag, —  which, 
with  the  variation  of  a  bull  in  the  place  of  a  stag,  is  so  common 
upon  the  coins  bearing  Phoenician  legends,  and  recalls  to  our 
recollection  several  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in 
which  the  lion  is  represented  as  ‘treading  down  and  tearing 
‘in  pieces,’ — as  *  tearing  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and 
‘  strangling  for  his  lionesses,  tilling  his  holes  with  prey  and  his 
‘  dens  with  ravin.’*  Neither  upon  these,  however,  nor  upon 
the  Lycian  coins  and  characters  which  have  been  investigated 
with  so  much  ability  by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  have  we  space  to 
enlarge.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  device  of  the  triskelium 
upon  Lycian  coins  is  quite  as  mysterious  as  the  lion  and  the 
bull  upon  those  Phoenician  coins  which  we  have  just  been  allud¬ 
ing  to. 

The  intelligent  numismatist,  or  indeed  any  person  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  coins,  will  be  desirous  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  places  of  their  disinterment, — the  locality  in 


*  Micah,  V.  8. ;  Nahum,  ii.  1 1. 
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which  they  lay  hid,  some  of  them  for  thousands  of  years, — and 
from  which  the  identicid  piece  of  money  that  once  chinked  in  the 
purse  of  men  who  may  have  been  spectators  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  or  combatants  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  cabinets  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
London  or  Paris. 

It  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  experience  of  travellers,  that  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city  the  coins  of  that  city  are  frequently 
to  be  found,  sometimes  intermingled  with  other  coins,  and 
sometimes  alone.  Dodwell  found  it  the  case  at  Delplii,  at 
Orchomenus,  at  Thebes,  at  yEgina,  and  at  otlier  places  which  he 
mentions.  Any  particular  class  of  coins  are  found  in  the  places 
where  they  chiefly  abounded,  and  with  regard  to  copper  coins 
and  the  smaller  silver  ones,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  exist  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  places  where  they  w’ere  issued  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  currency.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  silver  pieces  of  a  larger  size,  some  of 
which  had  a  circulation  fur  beyond  the  city  or  even  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  which  they  originally  belonged,  the  copper  coin  and 
the  smaller  silver  were  not  likely  to  be  found  convenient  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  were  not  likely  therefore  to  travel 
far  from  home.  The  place  in  which  they  were  lost  or  depo¬ 
sited  will  be,  of  course,  the  place  in  which  they  are  found. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  numismatists  have  learned  to 
pay  great  attention  to  locality.  In  reference  to  any  coins  which 
come  to  them  as  ‘incognita,’  the  first  question  is,  where  they 
were  found.  And  Mr.  Burgon  informs  us,  that  when  he  could 
positively  and  repeatedly  trace  the  finding  of  an  uninscribed  or 
uncertain  coin  to  any  given  place,  it  has  been  invariably  proved 
by  subsequent  observations  (that  is,  by  the  discovery  of  other 
coins  which  have  inscriptions,  or  by  unequivocal  resemblance  in 
type  to  known  coins),  that  the  coin  in  question  belonged  to  the 
place  where  it  was  found.  The  Abbe  Barthelcmy  and  M.  Pel- 
lerin  w’ere  very  precise  in  their  instructions  to  persons  employed 
in  searching  for  coins  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  that  a  careful 
note  should  be  made  of  the  locality  in  which  each  coin,  or  class 
of  coins,  was  discovered. 

Numismatists  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  present  scarcity  of  certain  coins  which  at  one  time  were 
extremely  plentiful,  and  the  great  abundance  of  the  coins  of 
other  places,  such  as  Parium  in  Mysia  for  instance,  which  have 
scarcely  been  recognised  in  history.  Into  this  discussion  it 
will  not  be  ex[)edient  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the 
abstraction  of  a  million  of  pieces  to  be  melted  down  at  Rome, 
may  in  some  measure  prepare  us  to  expect  that  such  a  coin  will 
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not  be  extremely  abundant  in  modern  times ;  while  in  the 
other  case,  a  hoard  of  money  hastily  concealed  by  some  terror- 
stricken  burgher  is  more  likely  to  remain  undisturbed  for  future 
generations  lo  rifle,  in  an  obscure  country  town,  than  in  crowded 
and  bustling  cities. 

The  discovery  of  ancient  coins  will  sometimes  give  rise  to 
archaiological  speculations  in  minds  never  influenced  by  archaeo¬ 
logy  before  ;  and  the  imaginative  mind  is  touched  very  sensibly 
by  their  accidental  turning  up  in  distant  and  unlikely  places. 
jSIr.  Burgon  saw  a  penny  of  our  own  Henry  III.  pierced  and 
affixed  with  other  coins  to  the  cap  of  a  Greek  boy  at  Thebes. 
This  we  may  account  for  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  lost  by 
some  English  crusader  six  centuries  ago.  Cufic  coins  of  an  early 
date  h^ve  been  found  in  England,  —  one  near  York,  three  among 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland*,  and  two  on  the  beach  at  East¬ 
bourne  in  Sussex.  The  preservation  of  ancient  coins  is  owing 
in  some  cases  to  their  having  been  worn  in  the  middle  ages  as 
amulets.  The  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  supposed  to 
possess  |)cculiar  efficacy  in  this  respect,  and  to  make  the  wearer 
successful  in  any  enterprise  which  he  took  in  hand.f  And  in 
modern  times  Mr.  Pasbley  tells  us  that  he  found  in  Crete  the 
possession  of  any  coin  of  ancient  date  considered  a  sovereign 
charm  against  maladies  of  the  eyes.  This  superstitious  feeling, 
though  it  may  make  the  possessor  less  willing  to  transfer  his 
talismanic  treasure  to  the  cabinet  of  the  collector,  must  act  bene¬ 
ficially  as  a  safeguard  against  the  absorption  of  the  melting-pot. 

It  has  been  the  complaint  of  many  distinguished  scholars 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  down  to  the  present 
time,  that  while  England  is  rich  beyond  other  nations  in  her 
numerous  and  valuable  cabinets  formed  by  private  individuals, 
she  is  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  numismatic  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  especially  deficient  in  numismatic  publications. 
Haym,  an  Italian  resident  in  England,  made  this  observation  in 
the  year  1719,  in  his  ‘  Tesoro,’  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  some 
of  the  rare  and  inedited  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  the  English 
cabinets  of  the  day.  He  said  that  innumerable  works  had  been 
written  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  but 
in  our  own  ‘  felice  augolo  d’Europa  ’  not  one.  The  same  obser¬ 
vation  was  again  made,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century, 
by  the  late  James  Millingcn.  In  the  year  1831,  after  men¬ 
tioning  the  noble  collections  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Duke 


*  See  Marsden’s  Numismata  Orientalia,  pp.  39.  80. 
j  ‘  Dicuntiir  juvuri  in  oinni  actii  siio  qui  Alexaiidrum  expressam 
vel  auro  gestitant  vel  argento.'  {Treb.  PoUio  in  Vila  Quieti,  xiv.) 
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of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Nortliwick,  —  the  Tyssen,  Tliomas, 
Trattle,  collections,  and,  above  all,  the  collections  of  Dr.  Hunter 
and  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  —  he  feels  himself  reluctantly  bound  to 
confess  that  this  branch  of  polite  learning,  the  utility  of  which 
is  so  generally  appreciated  by  continental  scholars,  and  which 
has  been  cultivated  with  so  distingiyshed  success  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  France,  is  neglected  and  almost  ignored  in  England. 

Each  of  these  writers,  then,  while  he  allows  that  some  of  our 
countrymen  have  taste  enough  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
well-stored  cabinet,  and  are  not  prohibited  by  the  ‘res  angusta 
‘domi’  from  indulging  their  taste,  imputes  to  us  a  disposition  to 
leave  to  foreigners  the  more  laborious  and  unselfish  occupation 
of  rendering  a  collection  available  to  the  general  extension  of 
knowledge.  This  not  unmerited  reproach  the  work  before  us 
will,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  do  much  to  remove.  The 
public  services  of  Colonel  Leake  in  Turkey  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  century,  valuable  as  they  were,  were  not  more 
useful  to  the  State,  than  his  subsequent  literary  works  have 
proved  in  advancing  the  reputation  of  his  country  iu  the  eyes 
of  the  scholars  of  Europe. 

Foremost  among  English  numismatists  in  point  of  time,  as 
well  as  most  illustrious  in  station,  we  must  place  Prince  Henry, 
the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  son  of  James  I.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  noble  collection,  amounting  in  number,  as  Scaliger 
informs  us,  to  30,000,  of  which  4000  were  gold,  from  the 
Flemish  numismatist  Gorlasus,  who  describes  it  as  having  been 
formed  by  him  with  infinite  pains,  and  as  consisting  chiefly  of 
Greek  coins.  The  collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry’s 
brother  Charles,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  munificent  patron 
of  art  in  all  its  branches.  Learned  foreigners  of  the  period 
mention  Prince  Charles’s  cabinet  of  coins  iu  conjunction  with, 
and  at  the  head  of,  his  other  valuable  works  of  art ;  and  one  of 
them,  Charles  Patin,  jvssigns  to  him  a  place  before  all  the  con¬ 
temporary  Sovereigns  of  Europe  in  regard  to  his  munificence 
and  taste  as  a  collector.  The  royal  example  had  its  effect  upon 
the  nobles  of  the  Court.  Villiers,  the  favourite,  —  the  stately 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  —  and  William,  the  high-minded  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  —  were  all  collectors  of  coins.  To  these  names  must 
be  added  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  collection 
having  been  presented  by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
escaped  the  plunder  and  dispersion  which  was  the  fate  of  his 
Sovereign’s  in  the  civil  wars.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  of  those 
early  collections  which  remains  intact.  Some  coins  from  the  royal 
cabinet  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden.  The  Pembroke  collection  survived  until  1848,  when  it 
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fell  to  pieces  under  the  magic  hammer  of  Mr.  Sotheby.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  the  chief  collections  In  Eng¬ 
land  were  those  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  the  Earl  of  Winchllsea,  the  Laudlan  collection  of 
Oxford,  and  those  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Sir  Christopher 
AVren.  And  inasmuch  as  the  list  of  sub8cril)ers  to  Haym’s 
work  may  be  taken  as  an  Index  of  numismatic  ardour  at  the 
period,  our  readers  may  like  to  be  informed  that  out  of  eighty- 
seven  names  nearly  one  fourth  are  foreigners,  and  that  two 
thirds  of  the  English  subscribers  were  noblemen.  The  literati 
of  England  are  represented  by  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pope ; 
supported  by  Sherard  the  traveller  and  Woodward  the  naturalist. 
One  name  of  deep  historical  interest  causes  the  reader  to  pause 
as  he  scans  the  list  —  the  name  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell. 
The  second  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  collection  had  supplied 
Haym  with  many  of  his  subjects,  was  her  son-in-law.  The 
Devonshire  collection,  like  the  Pembroke,  has  been  sold  in 
London  within  the  last  ten  years*  ;  and  we  may  trace  not  a  few 
coins  from  each  of  these  time-honoured  collections  as  described 
and  engraved  by  llaym  in  his  ‘  Tesoro,’  to  the  cabinet  of  Colonel 
Leake. 

With  regard  to  Haym  himself,  we  may  observe  that  he  was 
a  sharp-witted  and  intelligent  Italian,  vivacious  and  versatile ;  at 
one  time  devoting  himself  to  music,  at  another  to  bibliography, 
and  at  another  to  the  study  of  coins.  The  engravings  in  his 

*  Tesoro’  were  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  He  was  patronised 
in  succession  by  two  of  the  great  Mecaenases  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  —  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Duke  of  Cliandos  —  the 

*  Rufo  ’  and  the  ‘  Timon  ’  of  Pope’s  Satires.  The  collecting 
of  ‘  antiques,’  including  coins,  was  a  fashionable  amusement  in 
that  day  ;  and  among  the  high-born  collectors’there  were  several 
ostentatious  ignoramuses,  to  whom  Addison  administered  ad¬ 
vice,  and  Pope  satire.  Haym  did  his  best  to  enlighten  them ; 
and  in  spite  of  a  few  laughable  mistakes  into  which  he  has  been 
led  by  his  too  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  ill-natured  sarciisms  which  have  been  poured  ujton  him  by 
Pinkerton.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  Millingen’s 
more  friendly  remark,  that  when  compared  with  other  works  of 
the  same  date,  his  ‘  Tesoro  ’  possesses  considerable  merit,  and 


*  Probably  the  dispersion  of  these  collections  by  public  sale,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  value  and  character  of  each  coin  is  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  learned  on  such  occasions,  has  done  more  for  the 
science  of  numismatics  than  if  these  rich  cabinets  had  remained  in 
the  country  houses  or  at  the  bankers’  of  their  former  owners. 
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that  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  numismatic 
science  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  has  given  us,  incorporated  with  his  own  dissertations, 
probably  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his 
own  coins  ever  published  by  an  Englishman ;  the  writer  being 
Heneage,  fifth  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  and  the  coins  chiefly 
Athenian.  The  nucleus  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea’s  cabinet 
consisted  of  Greek  coins  collected  for  the  third  earl  during  his 
embassy  to  Turkey  by  consuls  and  merchants  at  Aleppo, 
Smyrna,  and  Athens;  and  his  son,  the  present  possessor,  had 
made  large  additions. 

In  1746  a  thick  quarto  volume  came  out  in  London,  consist¬ 
ing  of  engravings  in  outline  from  the  Pembroke  collection,  with¬ 
out  any  letter-press.  The  plates  had  been  engraved  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  the  eighth  earl,  then  deceased.  In  1750 
was  published  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  collection  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  by  Francis  Wise;  a  work  which  displays  considerable 
learning  and  criticism,  and  does  credit  to  the  university  from 
which  it  emanated.  The  Greek  coins,  however,  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  far  from  numerous.  In  1782  the  Greek  coins  in  Dr. 
Hunter’s  cabinet  were  published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Charles  Combe,  with  engravings  of  a  very  ordinary  character. 
The  Hunterian  collection  was  bequeathed  by  its  owner  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  the  Government  of  the  day  having 
refused  to  provide  room  for  it  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
Duane  collection  of  coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  with  engravings  by 
Bartolozzi,  and  a  very  useful  commentary  on  the  series,  was 
published  in  1803.  A  catalogue  of  the  Greek  coins  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  engravings  by  the  best  artists,  was 
published  by  the  Trustees  under  the  editorship  of  Taylor  Combe 
in  1814,  the  chief  part  of  these  coins  having  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Museum  a  short  time  before  by  Mr.  Cracherode.  In  1830 
the  Trustees  published  a  manuscript  catalogue,  made  by  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  of  the  Greek  coins  which  had  been  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  national  collection,  and  had  come  into  their  pos¬ 
session  at  his  death  in  1824:  it  is  more  than  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  such  publication  of  this  catalogue  had  never  been 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Knight  himself.  Mr.  Burgon,  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Pembroke  collection  in  1844, 
which  is  the  best  sale  catalogue  of  coins  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  country,  has  undertaken  to  compile  a  new  edition  of  the 
Pembroke  description  of  1746,  a  work  for  which  this  gentleman 
is  in  the  highest  degree  qualified.  In  1852,  Mr.  Lindsay  pub¬ 
lished  a  catalogue  of  Parthian  coins,  many  of  them  in  his  own 
I)08session  and  previously  unpublished,  with  engravings,  and  a 
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sketch  of  the  history  of  that  warlike  people.  These  coins, 
however,  though  of  Greek  design  both  in  regard  to  type  and 
inscription,  are  grotesque  and  barbarous. 

The  instances  of  the  publication  by  an  Englishman  of  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  his  own  Greek  coins  are  very  rare: 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  sketch  by  Lord  Win- 
chilsea,  Avhich  has  been  already  mentioned,  we  know  of  no 
published  cabinet  of  Greek  coins  in  our  own  country  until 
this  of  Colonel  Leake's.  Admiral  Smyth  has  published  his 
Roman  Imperial  medals,  and  has  put  together  his  numis¬ 
matic  and  historical  observations  so  agreeably  as  to  make 
his  reader  an  archaeologist  malgre  lui.  The  catalogue  of  an 
unrivalled  collection  of  Oriental  coins  was  published,  in  1823, 
by  the  late  William  Marsden ;  it  is  an  accurate  and  elabo¬ 
rate  work,  and  cannot  now  be  procured  except  at  a  very  high 
price.  The  bulk  of  the  Marsden  collection  was  bought  by  Sir 
Robert  Ainslie  from  an  Armenian  merchant  at  Bagdad,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abbe  Beauchamp,  who  resided 
there  in  the  joint  capacity  of  Titular  Bishop  and  Consul-general, 
and  died  of  the  plague  about  the  year  1780.  The  rest  of  Sir 
Robert  Ainslie’s  collection,  comprising  some  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  of  surpassing  excellence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  North- 
wick  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight.  Mr.  Marsden’s  coins  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  having  been  presented  by  him  in  the 
year  1834.  Lord  Northwick’s  collection  now  deservedly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  private  collection  in  this 
country  ;  and  near  it  may  be  ranked  that  of  General  Fox  —  a 
name  not  less  dear  to  liberal  pursuits  than  to  liberal  opinions  — 
including  about  8000  coins,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  which  is, 
we  believe,  now  in  preparation  by  their  accomplished  owner. 

At  the  head  of  writers  upon  ancient  numismatics  in  general, 
must  be  placed  Eckhel,  Rasche,and  Mionnet.  Eckhel’s  ‘  Doctrina 
‘  Nummorum  Veterum,’  published  at  Vienna  in  1792,  comprises 
not  merely  a  catalogue  of  coins,  but,  as  the  title  would  imply,  a 
methodical  exposition  in  the  Latin  language  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  ancient  coinage ;  not,  however,  in  that  unosten¬ 
tatious  form  of  incidental  note  and  running  commentary  in 
which  Colonel  Leake  has  scattered  the  stores  of  his  learning 
over  the  surface,  where  they  may  be  picked  up  without  trouble 
just  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  but  in  detached  and  formal 
dissertations.  Eckhel  had  the  command  of  an  excellent  library, 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  modern  cabinets;  and  combining  in 
himself  the  rare  qualities  of  sagacity,  scholarship,  and  patience, 
he  produced  an  elementary  work  of  permanent  utility,  and  one 
which  no  scientific  numismatist  can  neglect  to  study  and  to 
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appreciate.  But  Numismatics,  like  Geography,  Is  a  science 
slowly  and  continually  progressive.  So  much  has  been  done 
since  the  time  of  Eckhel,  that  many  of  his  dissertations  are 
upon  questions  which  have  been  long  since  determined,  while 
the  numismatic  catalogue  of  modern  times  contains  many  places 
Avliich  in  his  time  were  entirely  unknown.  In  Eckhel’s  time  it 
was  doubtful  whether  any  autonomous  coins  were  extant  of 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  or  Elis,  three  of  the  greatest  cities  of  European 
Greece,  of  which  there  is  a  greater  number  of  extant  coins  than 
of  almost  any  place  except  Athens.  The  rich  series  of  the 
Corinthian  colonies  in  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  almost  rivalling 
in  number  those  of  Corinth  herself,  were  equally  unattributed, 
and  remained  among  the  ‘  Incerta.’  Eckhel’s  work  is,  moreover, 
totally  defective  in  regard  to  the  weights;  one  of  the  most 
important  distinctions  in  the  description  of  Hellenic  money. 

Eckhel’s  w’ork  was  followed*,  in  1806,  by  the  ‘Description  de 
‘  ^ledailles’  of  M.  Mionnet;  being,  as  its  name  imports,  a  de- 
scriptive  catalogue  of  a  collection  of  20,000  sulphur  casts  which 
he  had  himself  taken  from  the  original  coins,  comprising  most 
of  the  known  coins  at  the  period  of  the  publication.  There  is 
just  enough  to  identify  the  coin,  wdth  a  specification  of  its  com¬ 
parative  rarity  and  value.  This  renders  the  work  especially  use¬ 
ful  to  the  buyer  and  seller ;  and  if  the  coin  should  be  advertised 
:is  ‘  not  in  Mionnet,’  it  is  manifestly  expected  to  fetch  a  high 
price. 

The  veteran  Pellerin’s  descriptive  catalogue  includes  32,500 
coins,  the  greatest  number  perhaps  ever  collected  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  one  of  the  later  of  his  ten  volumes  is  a  portrait  of 
the  venerable  numismatist,  —  ‘animo  maturus  et  asvo,’  —  for  his 
years  amounted  to  very  near  a  century.  About  six  years  before 
his  death,  he  sold  his  collection  to  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  recently 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  for  the  sum  of  30,000  francs.  The 
king,  however,  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  them 
until  his  death.  The  geographical  arrangement  of  coins,  which, 
as  improved  by  Eckhel,  is  now  universally  adopted,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Pellerin. 

In  1781,  Gabriel  Lancelot  Gastello,  better  known  as  the 


•  It  was  followed  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  rather  absurdly. 
Eckhel  (vol.  vi.  p.  229.)  gives  an  account  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor 
Caligula,  and  after  mentioning  Claudia,  Livia  Orestilla,  and  Lollia 
Paulina,  he  adds  that  the  emperor,  ‘  pulsa  Paulina  Miloniam  Cxso- 
‘  niam  duxit.’  Out  of  this  passage  of  Eckhel  Mionnet  conjures  up 
a  new  empress,  bearing  the  portentous  name  of  ‘Pulsa  Paullina 
‘  Milonia  Cmsonia’ ! 
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Prince  of  Torrc-muzza,  published  a  handsome  volume  upon  the 
coins  of  Sicily,  including  not  merely  his  own  collection,  but 
all  the  Sicilian  coins  which  he  knew  to  exist.  In  a  preface 
addressed  to  the  coin-loving  reader, — ‘  lectori  nummo-philo,’ — 
he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  for  bear¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  the  work.  Some  of  Ciistello’s  coins  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Matthew  Duane,  and  are  now  included  in  the 
Hunterian  collection.  A  considerable  number  are  in  Lord  North- 
wick’s  cabinet.  The  Abbate  Sestini  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
his  writings,  though  somewhat  desultory,  are  able  and  learned. 
Carelli’s  description  of  the  coins  of  Italy  deserves  honourable 
mention.  M.  Cousinery,  whose  collection  of  Greek  coins  forms 
the  basis  of  the  royal  cabinet  at  Munich,  was  resident  for  some 
time  as  Consul  at  Salonica:  he  published  in  1825  an  interesting 
treatise  on  the  coins  of  the  Aehaian  League.  M.  Cadalvene,  in 
1828,  wrote  a  description  of  certain  Greek  inedited  coins,  which 
had  been  collected  by  himself  and  his  friend  Borrel  in  the  Levant. 
M.  Cadalvene’s  coins  are  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  cabinet  of  Greek  coins  of  M.  Al- 
lier  de  Hauteroche  was  published  in  1829,  by  M.  Dumersan,  of 
the  Bibliotheque. 

In  no  instance  are  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  Order  more 
forcibly  exemplified  than  in  the  classification  of  a  cabinet  of 
Greek  coins.  When  they  are  viewed  in  one  confused  and 
heterogeneous  mass,  the  mind  labours  under  a  sort  of  anxious 
bewilderment.  One  or  two  of  the  more  conspicuous  are  taken 
up,  torpidly  examined,  and  quietly  laid  down  again.  But 
only  let  them  be  touched  by  that  fairy  wand  which  we  used  to 
read  of  in  our  childish  days,  and  at  once  we  contemplate  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  scenes  and  groups  forming  one  grand  and  continuous 
picture  of  the  past.  With  its  aid  we  may  commence  our  imagi¬ 
nary  travels  over  the  world  of  the  ancients,  from  city  to  city, 
from  province  to  province,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom ; 
making  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  each,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  information  respecting  their  commerce,  their  religious 
worship,  their  political  connexions,  and  their  history  in  general. 
The  classification  of  Greek  coins  has  arrived  at  its  present 
convenient  form  by  slow  degrees.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Wise  arranged  his  Nummi  Bodleiani  under  the  general 
heads  of  ‘  Reges  ’  and  ‘  Populi,’  subdividing  these  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  metal,  and  the  metal  again  according  to  its  size. 
The  geographical  arrangement,  which,  like  many  other  useful 
discoveries,  appears  so  simple  and  obvious  that  we  wonder  no 
one  hit  upon  it  sooner,  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  the 
defects  of  the  old  system  forced  people  to  look  out  for  another. 
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On  its  introduction  by  M.  Pellerin,  many  enigmata  in  coins 
which  had  long  wanted  an  CEdipus,  as  Eckhel  observes,  were  at 
once  cleared  up. 

The  great  desideratum  in  a  cabinet  is  facility  of  reference. 
The  principal,  or  rather  the  only,  defect  in  Col.  Leake’s  book  is 
the  arrangement  of  his  collection.  Before  the  geographical 
system  of  arrangement  became  general,  it  was  usual  to  divide  a 
Greek  collection  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  coins  of  the  kings  and 
the  coins  of  the  cities  and  peoples,  and  to  arrange  them  alpha¬ 
betically.  This  system  was  convenient  for  reference,  but  in 
point  of  scientiBc  interest  could  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
classiheation  begun  by  Pellerin,  improved  by  Eckhel,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Mionnet,  and  now  universally  adopted, 
by  which  we  obtain  at  a  glance  the  coins  of  each  country  and 
its  dynasts,  and  are  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual  changes  in  the 
progress  and  decline  of  art  from  the  period  when  its  coins  were 
first  issued  down  to  the  time  of  its  subjugation  to  Rome. 

Colonel  Leake  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  his  collection  a 
different  classification,  lie  has  divided  his  catalogue  into  seven 
sections,  namely.  Kings  and  Dynasts,  Asiatic  Greece,  European 
Greece,  I.,  European  Greece,  II.  (or  Italy),  Islands,  I.  (of  the 
.Egean  and  Ionian  seas).  Islands,  II.  (Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
islands),  Africa.  In  each  of  these  divisions  the  towns  are 
arranged  alphabetically.  Now,  although  this  arrangement  has 
very  much  in  it  of  a  retrograde  movement,  no  objection  would 
have  been  made  to  it  if  by  the  help  of  a  good  index  it  had  been 
easy  to  find  any  coin  that  we  wished  to  look  for ;  but  Colonel 
Leake  has  unfortunately  adopted  a  system  of  pagination  which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  index  to  remedy.  This  difficulty 
of  reference  is,  however,  far  outweighed  by  the  difficulty  of 
quotation.  Colonel  Leake  has  not  numbered  his  coins.  In 
Mionnet’s  extensive  list,  the  coins  of  every  country  are  num¬ 
bered  throughout,  so  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  quote  the 
volume  and  number,  and  the  coin  is  at  once  identified.  In  other 
respects,  as  we  have  already  shown,  this  work  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Colonel  Leake’s  favourite  studies. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  volume  is  what  the  author 
terms  a  ‘  Geographical  Sketch,’  presenting  to  the  eye  at  one 
glance  the  wide  extent  of  Greek  colonisation,  and  enabling  the 
student  to  discover  the  exact  position  of  every  city  from  which 
any  coin  in  the  collection  has  issued.  For  the  accuracy  of  this 
map  we  need  no  better  guarantee  than  the  name  of  its  author. 
A  series  of  detached  maps,  such  as  those  given  in  Mionnet’s 
‘  Atlas  de  Gcographie  Numismatique,’ may  possess  certain  fa¬ 
cilities  for  consultation  wdiich  arc  wanting  in  so  comprehensive 
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a  map  as  this  of  Colonel  Leake’s,  but  they  fritter  away  the  great 
historic  fact,  —  a  fact  of  which  the  numismatist  brings  visible 
and  tangible  evidence,  —  namely,  that  the  art  which  had  its 
birth  when  commercial  policy  suggested  the  impress  of  the  sea- 
tortoise  upon  rude  lumps  of  silver  at  yLgina,  gained  a  footing 
and  flourished  in  each  one  of  those  remote  colonies  with  which 
the  map  is  dotted  over,  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south  —  a  proof,  as  Colonel  Leake  observes,  that  the  Greeks 
never  lost  what  may  almost  be  termed  the  innate  polity  of  their 
race,  namely,  the  system  of  separate  communities  each  managing 
its  own  internal  concerns,  whether  as  an  independent  state,  or 
as  a  member  of  a  federation  under  a  dominant  republic,  or  as 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  Macedonian  king,  or  as  included  in 
the  universal  empire  of  Rome. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  Vermischte  Schrlften  von  Heinrich  Heine.  3 
Biinde.  Hamburg;  1854. 

2.  Poems  hy  Heinrich  Heine.  Translated  by  the  Hon.  Julian 
Fane.  Not  published.  Vienna:  1854. 

3.  Heinrich  Heine' s^Book  of  Songs.  A  Translation  by  John 
E.  Wallis.  London:  1856. 

HEN  a  man  of  letters  has  been  well  abused  during  his 
lifetime,  the  period  immediately  succeeding  his  death  is 
usually  favourable  to  his  fame.  And  this  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  writer  has  had  to  bear  all  the  misapprehensions  and 
misrepresentations  which  will  be  the  lot  of  a  humourist,  as  long 
as  the  world  is  composed  of  persons  to  a  large  majority  of  whom 
the  operations  of  his  intellect  and  the  principle  of  his  actions 
must  be  mainly  unintelligible.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing 
any  determined  hostility,  or  the  existence  of  either  envy  or  ma¬ 
lignity,  in  the  repulsion  with  which  ordinary  minds  shrink  from 
the  humouristic  character.  If  to  studious  men  it  seems  shallow, 
if  to  severe  men  it  seems  indifferent,  if  to  pious  men  it  seems 
irreverent,  these  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  mental 
vision  being  brought  to  bear  on  objects  it  is  not  fitted  to  con¬ 
template.  The  contrasts,  the  inconsistencies,  the  incongruities, 
which  provoke  and  exercise  the  faculty  of  humour,  are  really  in¬ 
visible  to  most  persons,  or,  when  perceived,  arouse  a  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  order  of  ideas  and  associations.  It  must  seem  to  them  at 
best  a  mischievous  inclination  to  find  a  source  of  mirth  in  the 
sufferings,  and  struggles,  and  troubles  of  others ;  and  when  the 
humourist  extends  this  practice  to  himself,  and  discovers  a  certain 
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satisfaction  in  his  own  weaknesses  and  miseries,  introverting  the 
very  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  he  not  only  checks  the 
sympathy  he  might  otherwise  have  won,  but  his  very  courage 
is  interpreted  into  an  unnatural  audacity,  alike  defiant  of  the 
will  of  Heaven  and  of  the  aid  of  man.  The  deep  consolations 
of  this  faculty  in  the  trials  and  extremities  of  life  are  altogether 
unknown  to  them ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  Heinrich  Heine  has 
passed  away —  now  that  the  bold  handling  of  men  and  things  by 
that  implacable  humourist  can  offend  no  more  —  that  we  would 
ask  for  a  merciful  judgment  of  a  character  which  contained 
many  elements  of  moral  greatness,  and  for  a  just  appreciation 
of  those  rare  talents,  which  gave  glory  to  his  youth,  and  did  not 
desert  him  in  the  bitterest  sufferings  of  his  maturity. 

Never,  indeed,  did  a  volume  of  verse  receive  a  more  general  and 
immediate  welcome  than  did  the  ‘  Buch  der  Lieder’  in  Germany. 
The  most  conventional  classes  were  not  proof  against  the  charm 
of  its  simplicity  and  truth ;  old  statesmen  like  Gentz,  who  in  the 
abstract  would  have  liked  to  have  shut  up  the  young  republican 
in  a  fortress,  spoke  of  the  book  as  giving  them  an  ‘Indian 
‘  summer  of  pleasure  and  passion  ;  ’  philosophers  to  whom  such 
doctrine  as  they  found  there  seemed  sensuous,  and  theologians 
to  whom  some  light  treatment  of  serious  matter  was  naturally 
painful,  were  subdued  by  the  grace  of  the  youth  who  stood 
ready  to  take  the  throne  the  ancient  Goethe  was  about  to  leave, 
and  were  glad  to  attribute  the  errors  they  lamented  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  family  life  and  to  the  effervescence  of  his  fresh 
imagination.  The  very  lightness  of  these  admirable  lyrics  makes 
it  most  difficult  to  reproduce  them  in  another  tongue.  Mr. 
Julian  Fane’s  good  scholarship  renders  his  translations  the  most 
agreeable  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  originals,  but 
his  attempt  to  transfer  to  another  language  many  of  the  most 
peculiar  idioms  and  most  vivacious  turns  of  thought  is  fre¬ 
quently  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Wallis,  less  ambitious  of  accuracy, 
is  happier  in  the  general  effect,  and  exhibits  in  a  great  degree 
that  facility  of  diction  which  substitutes  a  fair  alternative  of 
analogous  expression  where  an  accurate  version  is  difficult  or 
impossible.  These,  and  some  skilful  American  translations,  will 
soon  make  the  English  public  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
earlier  poems  of  Heine ;  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
read  in  the  original  will  always  make  them  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  vestibules  into  the  many  mansions  of  German  literature. 

Between  those  productions  and  the  volumes  before  us  there  He 
indeed  many  eventful  years,  but  less  difference  in  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  author  than  he  himself  was  wont  to  imagine.  He 
frequently  spoke  of  his  early  writings  with  a  regretful  tenderness, 
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as  of  a  happy  world  now  lost  to  view ;  but  the  critic  may  remark 
that  there  is  no  stamp  of  mind  so  indelible  as  that  of  the  poetic 
humourist,  and  that  where  those  powers  once  vigorously  coexist 
no  changes  or  chances  can  divorce  them  altogether.  There  may 
be  no  palpable  humour  in  Thomas  Hood’s  *  Song  of  the  Shirt,’ 
or  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs,’  and  yet  we  feel  that  these  poems  are  the 
expression  of  the  gay,  common  sense  of  his  earlier  mind  refined 
into  the  most  solemn  pathos  by  the  contemplation  of  the  sorrows 
of  humanity.  Thus  too  in  the  retrospect  of  Heine’s  inner 
self,  which  forms  the  most  interesting  portion  of  these  pages,  the 
voice  that  comes  from  the  bed  of  long  sickness  and  approaching 
death  is  the  very  same  that  trolled  out  those  delightful  melodies 
that  every  boy  and  woman  in  Germany  knows  by  heart. 

In  making  these  volumes  the  text  of  some  remarks,  which 
may  illustrate  the  individuality  of  Heine,  and  his  relation  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  we  must  premise  that  that  relation 
had  throughout  the  calamity  of  a  false  position.  With  so  acute 
a  sense  of  classical  forms  and  antique  grace  as  to  make  him 
often  well  content  to  live 

‘  A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  out-worn,’ 

he  was  regarded  as  a  chief  of  the  Romantic  school ;  with  a  genial 
and  pleasure-loving  temperament,  he  was  mortified  by  physical 
infirmity  and  moral  disappointment  into  a  harsh  and  sometimes 
cruel  satirist ;  with  a  deep  religious  sentiment,  and  even  narrow 
theological  system,  he  was  thrust  into  the  chair  of  an  apostle  of 
scepticism  ;  with  no  clear  political  convictions  or  care  for  theories 
of  government,  he  had  to  bear  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
political  exile,  the  exclusion  from  the  commerce  of  the  society 
he  best  enjoyed,  and  the  inclusion  among  men  from  whom  he 
shrank  with  an  instinctive  dislike.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
banishment  from  Germany  has  never  been  clearly  stated.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  object  of  any  particular  prose¬ 
cution,  but  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities  to  make  his  existence  in  Germany  insecure.  When 
questioned  in  France  as  to  his  nationality,  he  used  to  call  him¬ 
self  Prussien  libere,  and  he  writes  that  he  had  been  haunted  with 
unpleasant  visions,  had  seen  himself  in  the  attitude  of  Prome¬ 
theus,  and  had  fancied  the  sun  turned  into  a  Prussian  cockade.  A 
high  legal  functionary  had  also  told  him  that  Spandau  was  very 
cold  in  winter ;  that  no  oysters  came  there,  so  far  from  the  sea ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  caught  no  game  except  the  flies  which 
fell  into  the  soup ;  so  on  the  1st  of  May,  1831,  he  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  fatherland  of  Champagne  and  the  ^larseillaise.  From 
this  time  forward,  we  see  him  doing  all  he  can  to  make  himself 
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a  Frenchman,  but  without  success.  There  is  always  an  old-Ger- 
inan — we  would  say,  notwithstanding  all  his  anti- Anglicanism, 
English  humour — which  stands  between  him  and  the  French 
mind  with  its  clear  wit  and  its  hard  logic.  But  the  ingenuity,  the 
readiness,  above  all  the  gaiety,  of  the  Parisians,  seemed  to  him 
almost  a  necessity  of  existence,  for  which  his  temperament  had 
hitherto  yearned  in  valu ;  it  was  not  the  old  Greek  life,  but  it 
was  something  like  it,  in  its  open-air  liveliness,  its  alert  passage 
from  thought  to  thought,  its  keen  relish  of  sensual  pleasure. 

In  contrast  to  this,  therefore,  his  impressions  of  England, 
which  he  visited  shortly  after,  were  proportlonably  disagree¬ 
able.  London  struck  him  mightily  ‘  like  the  stroke  of  a 
‘cudgel  over  his  shoulders;’  and  he  found  in  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  waiter  at  the  Piazza  Coffee-house,  when  he  asked 
him  to  bring  him  for  breakfast  one  of  the  fine  cauliflowers  he 
saw  below  him,  a  type  of  the  horror  with  which  we  regard  any 
deviation  from  our  national  manners.  He  called  us  a  country 
where  all  the  machines  moved  like  men,  and  all  the  men  so  like 
machines,  that  he  was  continually  looking  to  discover  where 
they  were  wound  up ;  and  even  in  his  last  days,  when  calmer 
judgment  and  some  relations  of  personal  affection  had  made 
him  recant  much  of  his  distaste  to  us,  he  still  suggested  that 
‘  Bria,  or  Britinia,  the  White  Island  of  Scandinavian  my- 
‘  thology,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  heroes  were  transported 
‘  after  death,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  Albion 
‘  which  even  now  looks  so  very  dead-alive  to  all  strangers.’ 

An  historical  incident  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  private  life,  had  singularly  affected  his  boyish 
fancy.  The  grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  of  which  Dusseldorf  (his 
birthplace)  was  the  capital,  passed  from  the  possession  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  to  that  of  Bavaria,  and  thence  was  uncere¬ 
moniously  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  General  Murat  in 
exchange  for  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  which  Napoleon  had  wrested 
from  the  empire  of  Austria.  But  in  those  days  advancement 
was  rapid,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  becoming  king  of 
Naples,  abdicated  his  duchy  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  king  of  Holland.  ‘  Thus,’  writes  Heine  in  1854,  ‘  Louis 
‘  Najxdeon,  who  never  abdicated,  is  my  legitimate  sovereign.’ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the  French 
occupation  were  never  erased. 

‘In  those  days,  princes  were  not  the  persecuted  wretches  that 
they  now  are ;  their  crowns  grew  firmly  on  their  heads,  and  at  night¬ 
time  they  drew  their  caps  over  them,  and  slept  in  peace,  and  their 
people  slumbered  calmly  at  their  feet,  and  when  they  awoke  in  the 
morning,  they  said.  Father !  good  morning,  and  he  answered.  Good 
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morning,  my  dear  children.  But  there  came  a  sudden  change  over 
all  this ;  for  one  morning  when  we  awoke  and  wanted  to  say,  Good 
morning.  Father,  the  Father  had  trundled  off,  and  mute  sorrow  reigned 
throughout  the  town.’ 

But  as  far  as  the  boy  Heine  was  concerned,  this  feeling  was 
soon  dispersed,  for  he  saw  ‘  Him  —  the  Emperor.’ 

‘The  Emperor,  with  his  cortege,  rode  straight  down  the  avenue  of 
the  Ilofgarten  at  Dusseldorf,  notwithstanding  the  police  regulations 
that  no  one  should  ride  down  the  avenue  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  five  dollars.  The  Emperor,  in  his  invisible  green  uniform,  and 
his  little  world-renowned  hat,  sat  on  his  white  charger,  carelessly, 
almost  lazily,  holding  the  rein  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  good, 
naturedly  patting  the  neck  of  the  horse.  It  was  a  sunny  marble 
hand,  one  of  the  two  which  had  bound  fast  the  many-headed  monster 
of  anarchy  to  pacify  the  war  of  races,  and  it  good-naturedly  patted 
the  neck  of  the  horse.  Tlie  face  too  of  the  hue  which  we  find  in  the 
marble  busts  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  features  as  finely  propor¬ 
tioned  as  in  antiques,  and  a  smile  on  the  lips  warming  and  tranquillising 
every  heart,  while  we  knew  that  those  lips  had  but  to  whistle  et  la 
Prusse  n’existait  plus,  and  to  whistle  again  and  all  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  would  have  danced  before  him.  The  brow  was  not  so  clear, 
for  the  spectres  of  future  conflicts  were  cowering  here ;  and  there 
were  the  creative  thoughts,  the  huge  seven-mile-boot  thoughts,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  strode  invisibly  over  the  world, 
every  one  of  which  thoughts  would  have  given  a  German  author  full 
materials  to  write  about  all  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.’ 

If  the  enthusiasm  of  Heine  had  been  confined  to  pleasant 
images  like  these,  he  would  only  have  asserted  a  poet’s  privilege, 
but  there  is  too  much  ill-will  to  others  mixed  up  with  this  hero- 
worship  to  allow  it  to  be  so  simply  vindicated.  His  relation  to 
that  marvellous  people,  of  whom  Goethe  has  somewhere  said, 
that  Providence  committed  to  their  care  the  moral  law  of  the 
world,  not  because  they  were  better  or  wiser  than  others,  but 
because  they  were  more  obstinate  and  persistent,  not  only  alien¬ 
ated  him  from  the  national  cause  of  Germany,  but  gave  him  a 
vindictive  gratification  in  its  discomfiture :  he  enjoyed  the 
very  tempest  which  brought  down  the  pride  of  German  States 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  dependence  and  insignificance  of  his 
own  race,  just  as  in  later  years  he  directed  his  bitterest  irony 
against  the  slaves  who  had  been  let  loose  in  the  peril  of  the 
storm  to  work  the  pumps,  and  draw  the  cables  and  risk  their 
lives,  but  who,  when  the  good  ship  floated  safe  once  more,  were 
turned  back  into  the  hold  and  chained  nicely  down  again  in 
political  darkness.  Thus,  the  poem  of  ‘  Deutschland  ’  is  the  one 
of  his  works  where  his  humour  runs  over  into  the  coarsest 
satire,  and  the  malice  can  only  be  excused  by  the  remembrance 
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that  he  too  had  been  exposed  to  some  of  the  evil  influences  of  a 
servile  condition. 

Among  these,  no  doubt,  may  be  reckoned  the  position  of  a 
man  of  commercial  origin  and  literary  occupation  in  his  relation 
to  the  upper  order  of  society  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany. 
Ihere  the  high  mental  cultivation  and  reflective  character  of  the 
youth  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  contrasts  dangerously 
with  the  almost  exclusive  military  tastes  of  the  nobility.  The 
arrogance  engendered  by  the  continual  exercise  of  Man  as  a 
mere  mechanical  agent,  and  by  the  habit  of  regarding  physical 
force  as  the  main  legitimate  instrument  of  authority,  is  there 
unsupported  by  that  predominant  wealth  and  ancient  territorial 
possession  which  give  the  strength  of  prescription  even  to  a 
questionable  assumption  of  command.  There  the  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  are  nearly  as  precise  as  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the 
barriers  which  protected  them  are  broken  down,  and  the  gaping 
crowd  look  enviously  and  without  hindrance  into  the  sacred 
enclosure.  The  majority  Indeed  are  absorbed  into  Beamte  and 
Philistcr,  but  there  remains  full  sufficient  element  of  discontent 
to  justify  the  recorded  expression  of  a  philosophic  German 
statesman,  ‘  that  in  Prussia  the  war  of  classes  had  still  to  be 
‘  fought  out.’  And  this  in  truth  was  the  mainspring  of  Heine’s 
radicalism.  This  made  him  delight  even  in  the  system  which 
preached  equality  under  the  sword,  and  in  which  every  peasant 
felt  that  though  not  a  freeman  he  miglit  become  a  king.  This 
it  was  which  made  him  unable  to  comprehend  the  far  different 
condition  and  popular  associations  of  British  aristocracy,  and 
made  him  write  that  he  grudged  not  the  eighteen-pence  he  paid 
to  see  Westminster  Abbey,  for  he  saw  there  that  the  great  of 
the  earth  were  not  immortal,  and  told  the  verger  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  exhibition,  but  would  willingly  have  paid  as 
much  again  if  he  could  have  seen  that  collection  complete ;  ‘  for 
‘  as  long  as  the  aristocrats  of  England  are  not  gathered  to  their 
‘  fathers,  as  long  as  the  collection  at  Westminster  is  not  complete, 
‘  so  long  remains  undecided  the  battle  between  Birth  and  the 
‘  People,  and  the  alliance  between  England  and  French  citizen- 
‘  ship  unstable  and  insecure.’ 

And  yet  it  was  in  the  Parliamentary  Government  of  France 
that  Heine  found  the  only  real  political  satisfaction  expressed 
in  his  writings.  The  two  last  volumes  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Works  contain  the  letters  he  furnished  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette 
from  1840  to  1844,  in  the  character  of  ‘our  own  corre- 
‘  spondent.’  This  kind  of  republication  is  rarely  interesting, 
whatever  amount  of  ability  it  displays.  The  best  periodical 
writing  from  its  nature  is  bound  up  with  the  interests  and 
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passions  of  the  hour  and  ought  to  occupy  itself  with  the  future 
little,  if  at  all;  and  if  by  chance  such  a  book  falls  into  our 
hands,  w’e  usually  read  it  with  a  mournful,  and  it  may  be  a 
malicious,  gratification  at  the  exaggeration  of  its  suppositions, 
the  falsity  of  its  predictions,  the  now-revealed  folly  of  much  of 
the  sententious  wisdom  it  enunciates.  The  salt,  therefore,  that 
keeps  productions  of  this  nature  fresh  must  indeed  be  genuine, 
and  the  justice  of  Heine’s  views  is  sufficiently  established  by 
subsequent  events  to  entitle  the  political  opinions  of  their 
author,  though  a  poet  and  a  wit,  to  some  respect,  and  to  except 
this  revival  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  decent  literary  inter¬ 
ment.  For  although  gift  of  prevision  in  public  matters  is, 
Ijcrhaps,  but  the  perfection  of  common  sense,  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  it  is  the  quality  least  apparent  in  men  holding  high 
political  station.  It  seems  to  be  a  sad  necessity  that  the  so- 
called  practical  men  are  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  the  hour 
that  is  slipping  away  beneath  their  feet,  and  that  the  man 
who  sees  far  a-head  is  rarely  permitted  to  provide  against  the 
coming  evil  or  to  improve  the  nascent  good.  Thus  it  may  be 
nothing  but  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
Feb.  1840  appeared  to  Heine  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  man 
anticipating  a  terrible  catastrophe  and  earnestly  desiring  a  war 
that  he  might  rather  perish  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
than  in  the  gutters  of  Paris ;  but  there  is  something  more  in 
the  foresight  which,  in  Dec.  1841,  denounced  in  France  the 
dissolution  of  the  ties  of  common  thought  and  principle,  that 
extinction  of  esprit  de  corps  which  constitutes  the  moral  death  of 
a  people,  that  absorption  of  material  interests,  which  one  fine 
day  would  permit  a  second  18th  Brumaire  to  overthrow  the 
bourffeoisic,  a  second  Directory,  and  to  establish  the  government 
of  the  sword  with  its  din  of  glory,  its  stench  of  dying  lamps, 
its  rounds  of  cannon  en  permanence.  Thus  again,  in  1842,  he 
discerns  in  the  coming  time  a  mixed  odour  of  blood  and  Russia- 
leather,  which  makes  him  express  a  hope  that  the  next  gene¬ 
ration  may  come  into  the  world  with  backs  strong  enough  to 
bear  all  that  Fate  prepares  for  them. 

But  there  is  one  image  of  the  future  which  exercises  over 
him  a  terrible  fascination,  disturbing  the  clearness  of  his  vision 
as  it  has  done  that  of  so  many  others.  When  he  speaks  of 
Communism,  he  is  as  panic-stricken  as  the  authors  of  the 
*  Esclave  Vindex,’  and  the  ‘  Sceptre  Rouge,’  and  yet  he  cannot 
get  out  of  his  head  that  the  Socialists  arc  the  masters  of  the 
approaching  world.  With  horror  he  looks  forward  to  the  rule 
of  those  sombre  iconoclasts,  whose  horny  hands  will  break  to 
pieces  the  idols  of  beauty  he  loves  so  well,  will  tear  down  all 
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the  pleasant  frivolities  of  art,  and  pluck  up  the  laurel-trees  to 
plant  potatoes  in  their  stead.  He  mourns  for  the  lilies  that 
neither  toiled  nor  spun  and  yet  were  dressed  so  gloriously,  and 
who  now  will  be  torn  from  the  ground ;  for  the  roses,  the  lei¬ 
surely  lovers  of  the  nightingales,  those  unprofitable  singers  who 
cannot  be  allowed  any  longer  to  occupy  time  or  space ;  and  above 
all  for  the  ‘  book  of  songs,’  which  now  only  the  grocer  will  use 
to  hold  the  coffee  and  the  snuff  of  the  ancient  females  of  the  years 
to  be ;  and  he  attempts  in  vain  to  console  himself  by  the  reflection 
that  the  old  society  must  perish  because  it  is  a  whited  sepul¬ 
chre,  and  that,  those  good  old  women  will  then  have  the  aforesaid 
luxuries  which  our  present  institutions  deny  them.  That  this 
logical  conclusion  is  a  poor  satisfaction  continually  breaks  out, 
especially  in  the  sincerity  of  his  verse :  where  it  is  apparent  how 
distasteful  to  him  is  that  equality  from  below  which  he  impera¬ 
tively  requires  from  above.  Meeting  ^I.  Louis  Blanc,  soon 
after  his  ‘  Organisation  du  Travail,’  he  saluted  him  as  Thornme 
le  plus  guillotindble  de  la  France,  and  describes  him  with  a 
prescience,  that  was  literally  I’ealised  on  May  15.  1848,  as  the 
Spartan  Lilliputian,  whom  the  people  delighted  in,  because 
they  could  carry  him  on  their  shoulders,  which  could  perhaps 
not  8uj)port  a  colossal  stature  or  a  corpulent  mind.  In  truth 
Heine  was  no  sincere  democrat,  as  the  colleagues  of  his  political 
youth  found  out  and  bitterly  resented.  The  quarrel  deepened 
on  both  sides ;  Borne  and  the  German  Republicans  denounced 
him  as  an  apostate,  and  he  retaliated  by  fierce  ridicule  and 
disclosures  of  confidential  relations  and  private  affairs  which 
no  party  differences  can  justify.  In  verses,  too,  such  as  these, 
he  insolently  sang  his  imagined  recantation :  — 

‘  Alas !  for  the  moth  that  has  burnt  his  wings, 

And  sank  to  the  rank  of  creeping  things  ; 

Jn  foreign  dust  witli  creatures  to  crawl 
Tliat  smell  so  strong,  tho’  they  be  so  small ; 

‘  The  vermin-comrades  that  I  must  swallow. 

Because  in  the  self-same  mire  I  wallow : 

As  Virgil’s  Scholar  of  old  knew  well, 

The  Poet  of  Exile  —  the  Poet  of  Hell  ; 

‘  With  agony  I  review  the  time 

When  1  hummed  at  home  my  winged  rhyme. 

And  swung  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  sun-flower 
In  the  air  and  smoke  of  a  German  bow'er. 

‘  Roses  w’ere  not  too  good  for  me, 

I  sipped  them  like  the  genteelest  bee, 

And  high-born  butterflies  shared  my  lot, 

And  the  Artist  —  the  grasshopper  — shunned  me  not. 
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‘  But  my  wings  are  scorched  —  and  I  murmur  in  vain, 

I  shall  see  my  Father-land  never  again ; 

A  worm  I  live,  and  a  worm  I  die 
In  the  far-away  filth  of  a  foreign  sty. 

‘  I  would  to  God  I  had  never  met 
That  water-fly, —  that  blue  coquette, 

With  her  winning  ways  and  wanton  taille. 

The  fair,  the  fair  —  the  false  Canaille' 

We  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  reader  under  the  impression  of 
these  angry  ejaculations ;  another  and  graver  poem  represents 
a  more  wholesome  state  of  mind,  and  sums  up  with  a  manly 
sorrow  those  feelings  which,  we  fear,  are  common  to  all  men  of 
poetic  sensibility  who  deal  with  the  coarser  motives  and  meaner 
objects  that  influence  public  affairs. 

‘In  Freedom’s  War,  of  “  Thirty  years”  and  more, 

A  lonely  outpost  have  I  held  —  in  vain  ; 

With  no  triumphant  hope  or  prize  in  store. 

Without  a  thought  to  see  my  home  again. 

'  I  watched  both  day  and  night :  I  could  not  sleep 
Like  my  well-tented  comrades  far  behind. 

Though  near  enough  to  let  their  snoring  keep 
A  friend  awake,  if  e’er  to  doze  inclined. 

‘  And  thus,  when  solitude  my  spirits  shook. 

Or  fear,  for  all  but  fools  know  fear  sometimes. 

To  rouse  myself  and  them,  I  piped  and  took 
A  gay  revenge  in  all  my  wanton  rhymes. 

‘  Yes  !  there  I  stood  —  my  musket  always  ready. 

And,  when  some  sneaking  rascal  showed  his  head. 

My  eye  was  vigilant,  my  aim  was  steady. 

And  gave  bis  brains  an  extra  dose  of  lead. 

‘But  war  and  justice  have  far  different  laws. 

And  worthless  acts  are  often  done  right  well ; 

The  rascals’  shots  were  better  than  their  cause. 

And  I  was  hit  —  and  hit  again,  and  fell ! 

‘  That  outpost  is  abandoned  :  while  the  one 
Lies  in  the  dust,  the  rest  in  troops  depart  ; 

Unconquered  —  1  have  done  what  could  be  done. 

With  sword  unbroken,  and  with  broken  heart.’ 

When  the  palaces  of  Louis-Philippe  were  plundered  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  the  names  of  persons  who  received  pensions 
from  the  civil  list  were  published,  and  among  others  Heine  was  set 
down  for  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  It  may  be  imagined 
with  what  glee  this  intelligence  was  received  by  the  enemies  of 
Heine.  His  reaction  was  thus  explained :  he  had  been  all  along 
the  paid  advocate  of  the  Orleans  government,  and  his  retirement 
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from  the  world  about  this  time,  from  quite  another  cause,  was 
attributed  to  his  sense  of  the  disgrace.  But  in  truth  there 
was  nothing  in  the  revelation  to  injure  the  character  of  the 
recipient  or  of  the  donor.  M.  Thiers  was  much  attracted  by  the 
literary  German,  who  was  more  lively  and  witty  than  the 
Frenchmen  who  surrounded  him,  and  Heine  was  delighted  with 
the  Frenchman,  in  comparison  with  whose  vivacity  and  agility 
of  mind  all  other  Frenchmen  seemed  to  him  little  better  than 
clumsy  Germans.  Heine  took  the  money,  which  enabled  him 
at  his  case  to  defend  the  cause  he  approved  and  the  men  he  liked, 
and  these  volumes  are  the  best  test  of  the  great  acuteness  with 
which  he  combined  fidelity  to  his  friends  with  independence  of 
spirit. 

By  the  side  of  the  political  conflict  that  was  ever  going  on  in 
the  mind  of  Heine  was  one  of  a  deeper  and  more  important 
character,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Speaking  of 
Shakspearc  in  one  of  his  earlier  works,  he  describes  him  as 
being  at  once  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  admires  how  in 
him  the  spiritual  and  the  artistic  faculties  are  so  thoroughly 
amalgamated  as  to  produce  the  completest  development  of  the 
human  nature.  In  making  this  observation,  he  was  no  doubt 
conscious  of  the  unceasing  warfare  of  those  moral  elements 
within  himself,  and  of  his  diflficulty  to  combine  or  reconcile 
them.  He  must  have  seen  too  as  clearly  as  those  about  him, 
how  these  impressions  were  affected  by  his  temperament  and 
circumstances.  In  his  gay  health  and  pleasant  Parisian  days 
the  old  gods  haunted  and  enchanted  him,  like  the  legendary 
Tannhauser  in  the  Venus-Mountain,  while  in  his  hours  of  de¬ 
pression,  and  above  all  in  the  miserable  sufferings  of  his  later 
life,  the  true  religious  feeling  of  his  hereditary  faith  mastered, 
awed,  and  yet  consoled  him. 

The  singular  charm  which  the  old  Hellenic  mythology 
exercises  over  certain  minds  is  something  quite  separate  from 
antiquarian  interest  or  even  classical  learning.  The  little 
Latin  and  the  no  Greek  which  our  poet  Keats  acquired  at  his 
Enfield  seminary  and  in  his  study  of  Lempriere,  seem  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  source  for  the  vivid,  almost  personal,  affection  with 
which  gods  and  goddesses, 

‘  Not  yet  dead, 

But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful,’ 

inspired  the  author  of  Endymion  and  Hyperion.  The  senti¬ 
ment  indeed  which  produced  and  sustained  the  ancient  religion 
was  something  very  different  from  the  modern  reproduction ; 
yet  such  examples  as  Keats  and  Heine  attest  the  power  of  the 
appeal  which  Grecian  genius  made  once  and  for  ever  to  the 
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sensuous  imaginations  of  mankind,  and  which  all  the  influences 
of  our  positive  and  demure  civilisation  protest  against  in  vain. 
But  while  the  English  poet  yearned  for  that  happy  supernatural 
society  with  all  the  ardour  of  boyish  passion,  with  Heine  the 
feeling  is  rather  that  of  a  regretful  tenderness,  mourning 
over  a  delightful  phase  of  human  superstition,  which  he  knows 
can  never  return,  but  which  in  his  mind  is  ever  contrasting 
itself  with  the  gravity  of  the  religion  of  sorrow  and  with  piety 
divorced  from  pleasure.  Like  the  entranced  traveller  of  Italian 
story,  he  continually  saw  the  exiled  Olympians  pass  by  him  in 
divine  distress,  the  milk-white  oxen  garlanded  with  withered 
leaves,  and  the  children  running  with  extinguished  torches. 

‘  And  round  him  flowed  through  that  intense  sunshine 
Music,  whose  notes  at  once  were  words  and  tears  ; 

Paphos  M'as  mine,  and  Amathus  was  mine. 

Mine  the  Idalian  groves  of  ancient  years, — 

The  liappy  heart  of  man  was  all  mine  own : 

Now  I  am  homeless,  and  alone — alone !  ’ 

The  intellectual  disposition  of  Heine  was  so  averse  to  that 
habit  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  has  occu[)ied,  and  even 
contented,  the  cultivated  Germans,  under  their  disastrous 
politics  and  the  deficiencies  of  their  social  system,  that  there 
may  be  little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  the  work  on  Hegel,  which 
Heine  asserts  that  he  sacrificed  to  his  growing  sense  of  personal 
religion;  nor  can  we  distinctly  represent  to  ourselves  the 
picture  of  Heine  at  twenty-two,  sentimentally  contemplating 
the  stars  as  the  abodes  of  the  blest,  and  of  Hegel  outstripping 
the  author  of  ‘  The  Plurality  of  Worlds,’  by  scornfully  de¬ 
picting  them  as  ‘  spots  on  the  face  of  heaven.’  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  February  1848, —  in  the  very  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  France, —  Heine  was  struck  down  by  that  fatal 
malady,  the  agony  of  which  has  only  lately  closed,  and  during 
which  the  more  serious  elements  of  his  character  were  neces¬ 
sarily  brought  to  view.  All  that  time  he  lay  upon  a  pile  of 
mattresses,  racked  by  pain  and  exhausted  by  sleeplessness,  till 
liis  body  was  reduced  below  all  natural  dimensions,  and  his 
long  beard  fell  over  the  coverlid  like  swan’s  down  or  a  baby’s 
hair.  The  muscular  debility  was  such  that  he  had  to  raise 
the  eyelid  with  his  hand  when  he  wished  to  see  the  face  of 
any  one  about  him;  and  thus  in  darkness,  he  thought,  and 
listened,  and  dictated,  preserving  to  the  very  last  his  clearness 
of  intellect,  his  precision  of  diction,  and  his  invincible  humour. 
He  bore  his  anguish  in  a  perfectly  unaffected  manner,  with 
no  pretence  of  stoicism,  and  evidently  pleased  by  tokens  of  sor¬ 
rowful  sympathy.  He  called  himself  ‘  the  living  Shade  of  the 
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‘  Champs  Elysees,’  and  in  his  conversation  exhibited  a  hearti¬ 
ness  and  indulgence  towards  others,  almost  foreign  to  his  sar¬ 
castic  nature,  the  identity  of  which,  however,  is  prominent  in  his 
compositions  to  the  last.  There,  indeed,  tlie  terrible  yearning  for 
death  almost  supersedes  other  feelings.  He  had  long  ago  drawn 
a  picture  of  the  old  age  he  aspired  to  attain,  —  age  retaining  the 
virtues  of  youth,  its  unselfish  zeal,  its  unselfish  tears.  ‘  Let 
‘  me  become  an  old  man,  still  loving  youth,  still,  in  spite  of  the 
‘  feebleness  of  years,  sharing  in  its  gambols  and  in  its  dangers ; 

‘  let  my  voice  tremble  and  weaken  as  it  may,  while  the  sense  of 
‘  the  words  it  utters  remains  fresh  with  hope,  and  unpalsied  by 
‘  fear.’  Piteously  different  was  this  life  from  the  event,  from  the 
reality  which  found  its  true  expression  in  the  following  apologue, 
and  in  the  poems  which  we  have  selected  as  the  best  illustration 
of  the  power  of  genius  to  draw  up  treasure  from  the  deepest 
abysses  of  human  calamity. 

‘I  will  cite  you  a  passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Limburg.  This 
chronicle  is  very  interesting  for  those  who  desire  information  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany.  It 
describes,  like  a  Journal  des  Modes,  the  costumes  both  of  men  and 
women  as  they  came  out  at  the  time.  It  gives  also  notices  of 
the  songs  which  were  piped  and  sung  about  each  year,  and  the  first 
lines  of  many  a  love-ditty  of  the  day  are  there  preserved.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  a.  d.  1480,  it  mentions  that  in  that  year  through  the 
whole  of  Germany  songs  were  piped  and  sung,  sweeter  and  lovelier 
than  all  the  measures  hitherto  known  in  German  lands,  and  that 
young  and  old — especially  the  ladies — went  so  mad  about  them,  that 
they  were  heard  to  sing  them  from  morning  to  night.  Now  these 
songs,  the  chronicle  goes  on  to  say,  were  written  by  a  young  clerk, 
who  was  affected  by  leprosy,  and  who  dwelt  in  a  secret  hermitage 
apart  from  all  the  world.  You  know,  dear  reader,  assuredly  what  an 
awful  malady  in  the  middle  ages  this  leprosy  was ;  and  how  the  poor 
creatures  who  fell  under  this  incurable  calamity  were  driven  out  of 
all  civil  society,  and  allowed  to  come  near  no  human  being.  Dead- 
alive,  they  wandered  forth  wrapt  up  from  head  to  foot,  the  hood 
drawn  over  the  face,  and  carrying  in  the  hand  a  kind  of  rattle  called 
the  Lazarus-clapper,  by  which  they  announced  their  presence,  so 
that  every  one  might  get  out  of  their  way  in  time.  This  poor  clerk, 
of  whose  fame  as  poet  and  songster  this  Chronicle  of  Limburg  has 
spoken,  was  just  such  a  leper,  and  he  sat  desolate,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  sorrow,  while  all  Germany,  joyful  and  jubilant,  sang  and  piped 
his  songs. 

‘  Many  a  time  in  the  mournful  visions  of  my  nights,  I  think  I  see 
before  me  the  poor  clerk  of  the  Chronicle  of  Limburg,  my  brother  in 
Apollo,  and  his  sad,  suffering  eyes  stare  strangely  at  me  from  under 
his  hood  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  he  seems  to  vanish,  and  clanging 
through  the  distance,  like  the  echo  of  a  dream,  I  hear  the  sharp  rattle 
of  the  Lazarus-clapper.’ 
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And,  as  it  were  in  the  person  'of  this  unhappy  being,  he  en¬ 
titles  the  following  series  of  poems 

LAZARUS. 

1. 

‘  My  one  love  is  the  Dark  Ladie  ; 

O  she  has  loved  me  long  and  well : 

Her  tears,  when  last  she  wept  o’er  me. 

Turned  my  hair  grey,  where’er  they  fell. 

‘  She  kissed  my  eyes,  and  all  was  black. 

Embraced  my  knees,  and  both  were  lame, 

Clung  to  my  neck,  and  from  my  hack 
The  marrow  to  her  kisses  came. 

‘  IMy  body  is  a  carcass,  where 
The  spirit  suffers  prison-bound  : 

Sometimes  it  tosses  in  despair, 

And  rages  like  a  crazy  hound. 

‘  Unmeaning  curses  !  oath  on  oath 
Cannot  destroy  a  single  fly : 

Bear  what  God  sends  you  —  nothing  loth 
To  pray  for  better  by  and  by.’ 

2. 

‘  Old  Time  is  lame  and  halt. 

The  snail  can  barely  crawl: 

But  how  should  I  find  fault. 

Who  cannot  move  at  all  ? 

‘  No  gleam  of  cheerful  sun ! 

No  hope  my  life  to  save ! 

I  have  two  rooms,  the  one 
I  die  in  and  the  grave. 

‘  May  be,  I’ve  long  been  dead. 

May  be,  a  giddy  train 
Of  phantoms  fills  my  head, 

And  haunts  what  was  my  brain. 

‘  These  dear  old  Gods  or  devils, 

Who  see  me  stiff  and  dull, 

Alay  like  to  dance  their  revels 
In  a  dead  Poet’s  skull. 

‘  Their  rage  of  weird  delight 
Is  luscious  pain  to  me  : 

And,  my  bony  fingers  write 
What  daylight  must  not  see.’ 

3. 

‘  What  lovely  blossoms  on  each  side 

Of  my  youth’s  journey  shone  neglected ; 

Left  by  my  indolence  or  pride 
To  waste  unheeded  or  respected ! 
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‘  Now,  when  I  scent  the  comin"  grave, 
Here,  where  I  linger  sick  to  death. 

There  flowers  ironically  wave 
And  breathe  a  cruel  luscious  breath. 

‘  One  violet  burns  with  purple  Are, 

And  sends  its  perfume  to  my  brain : 

To  think  1  had  but  to  desire. 

And  on  my  breast  the  prize  bad  lain ! 

‘  O  Lethe !  Lethe !  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  your  black  waves  for  ever  flow  ; 

Thou  best  of  balsams!  freely  given 
To  all  our  folly  and  our  woe.’ 


4. 

‘  I  saw  them  sail,  I  heard  them  prattle, — 

I  watched  them  pass  away  ; 

Their  tears,  life-struggle,  and  death-rattle. 
Scarcely  disturbed  my  day. 

‘  I  followed  coffin  after  coffin. 

In  difierent  moods  of  mind. 

Sometimes  regretting,  sometimes  scoffing. 
And  then  went  home  and  dined. 

‘  Now  sudden  passionate  remembrance 
Flames  up  within  my  heart  ;  — 

The  dead  are  dead,  but  from  their  semblance 
I  cannot  bear  to  part. 

‘  And  must  one  tearful  recollection 
Beset  me,  till  it  grows 

Far  wilder  than  the  old  affection 
From  whose  decay  it  rose. 

*  A  colourless,  a  ghastly  blossom. 

She  haunts  my  fevered  nights, 

And  seems  to  ask  my  panting  bosom 
For  posthumous  delights. 

‘  Dear  phantom  !  closer,  closer,  press  me : 
Let  dead  and  dying  meet : 

Hold  by  me, —  utterly  possess  me, 

And  make  extinction  sweet.’ 


5. 

‘  You  were  a  fair  young  lady,  with  an  air 
Gentle,  refined,  discreet  and  debonnaire  ;  — 

1  watched,  and  watched  in  vain,  to  see  when  first 

The  passion-flower  from  your  young  heart  would  burst :  — 
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‘  Burst  into  consciousness  of  loftier  things 
Than  reason  reckons  or  reflection  brings, — 

Things  that  the  prosy  world  lets  run  to  seed, 

But  for  which  women  weep  and  brave  men  bleed. 

‘  Can  you  remember  when  we  strolled  together, 

Through  the  Rhine  vineyards,  in  gay  summer  weather  ? 
Outlaughed  the  sun,  and  every  genial  flower 
Shared  the  serene  emotion  of  the  hour. 

‘  In  many  a  hue  the  roses  blushed  to  please. 

The  thick  carnations  kissed  the  morning  breeze ; 

The  very  daisies’  unpretending  show. 

Seemed  into  rich  ideal  life  to  blow. 

‘  While  you  in  quiet  grace  walked  by  my  side. 

Dressed  in  white  satin,  that  might  suit  a  bride. 

But  like  some  little  maid  of  Netseher’s  limning. 

Your  untried  heart  well  hid  beneath  the  trimming.’ 

6. 

‘  My  cause  at  Reason’s  bar  was  heard,  — 

“  Your  fame  is  clear  as  noon-day’s  sun — ” 

The  sentence  ran, — “by  deed  or  word 
The  fair  accused  no  ill  has  done.” 

‘  Yes !  while  my  soul  was  passion-torn. 

She  dumb  and  motionless  stood  by  ; 

She  did  not  scofi*,  she  did  not  scorn. 

Yet  “guilty,  guilty,”  still  I  cry. 

‘  For  an  accusing  Voice  is  heard. 

When  night  is  still  and  thought  is  dim. 

Saying,  “It  was  not  deed  or  word, 

“  But  her  bad  heart,  that  ruined  him.” 

‘  Then  come  the  witnesses  and  proofs. 

And  documents  of  priceless  cost ; 

But  when  the  dawn  has  touched  the  roofs, 

All  vanish,  and  my  cause  is  lost : 

‘  And  in  my  being’s  darkest  deep 

The  plaintifi'  seeks  tlie  shame  to  hide  : 

One  sense — one  memory — will  not  sleep— 

That  I  am  utterly  destroyed  !  ’ 

7. 

‘  My  fathomless  despair  to  show 
By  certain  signs,  your  letter  came  : 

A  lightning-tiash,  whose  sudden  flame 

Lit  up  the  abyss  that  yawned  below. 

What !  you  by  sympathies  controlled ! 

You,  who  in  all  my  life’s  confusion. 

Stood  by  me,  in  your  self-seclusion, 

As  fair  as  marble,  and  as  cold. 
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‘  O  God  !  how  wretched  I  must  be ! 

When  even  she  begins  to  speak  ; 

When  tears  run  down  that  icy  cheek, 
The  very  stones  can  pity  me. 

‘  There’s  something  shocks  me  in  her  woe  ; 
But,  if  that  rigid  heart  is  rent, 

May  not  the  Omnipotent  relent. 

And  let  this  poor  existence  go.’ 


8. 

‘  The  Sphynx  was  all  a  Woman  :  proof 
I  cannot  give  you,  but  I  know  it; 

The  lion’s  body,  tail,  and  hoof. 

Are  but  the  nonsense  of  the  poet. 

‘  And  this  real  Sphynx,  to  madden  us. 
Goes  on  propounding  her  enigma. 
Just  as  she  tortured  CEdipus 

With  all  his  sad  domestic  stigma. 

‘  How  fortunate  she  does  not  know 
Herself  her  secret’s  mystic  thunder ! 
If  once  she  spoke  the  word,  the  blow 
Would  split  the  world  itself  asunder.’ 

9. 

‘  Three  hags  on  a  seat 
Where  the  cross-roads  meet! 

They  mumble  and  grin. 

They  sigh  and  they  spin  : 

Great  ladies  they  be. 

Though  frightful  to  see. 

*  One  moistens  the  thread 
In  her  pendulous  mouth. 

And  the  distaff  is  fed 

Though  her  lip  has  the  drought. 
‘  One  dances  the  spindle 
In  fanciful  ways. 

Till  the  sparks  from  it  kindle 
Her  eyes  to  a  blaze. 

‘  The  third  holds  the  shears 
The  discussion  to  close  : 

While  with  voice  hard  and  dreary 
She  sings  “  Miserere,” 

And  the  rheum  of  her  tears 
Makes  warts  on  her  nose. 

‘  Sweet  Fate !  prithee  answer 
My  love  with  your  knife  ;  — 
And  cut  out  this  cancer 
Of  damnable  life.’ 
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It  is  a  painful  admission,  that  we  must  not,  and  indeed  can¬ 
not,  jud"e  these  poems  by  a  Christian  standard.  Although  he 
had  received  his  primary  education  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  who  directed  the  public  schools  at  Dusseldorf  under  the 
French  occupation,  and  though  he  was  afterwards  formally  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Lutheran  Communion,  probably  for  some  political 
object,  Heine  never  seems  seriously  to  have  assumed  even  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  life.  He  remained  essentially  a  Jew, 
and  no  inconsiderable  example  of  the  forms  which  the  Hebrew 
genius  has  in  modern  times  assumed.  Israel  sitting  holy  under 
his  fig-tree  and  singing  the  praise  of  the  invisible  God,  and 
exercising  mercy  and  justice  amid  the  bloody  and  dissolute  rites 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was  the  highest 
image  that  his  mind  would  contemplate  ;  and  in  the  institution 
of  the  Jubilee  he  finds  an  apology  for  the  very  Socialists  whose 
advent  he  expects  with  terror.  For  him,  it  is  the  Jews  who 
preserved  the  Sacred  Writings  through  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  and  the  Reformers  who  revealed,  and  the 
perfidious  British  monopolists  of  commerce,  who  are  diffusing 
them  throughout  mankind,  are  but  the  unconscious  founders  of 
a  world-wide  Palestine.  There  is  no  more  earnest  passage  in  the 
whole  of  his  writings  than  that  in  his  volume  on  Borne,  where 
he  observes  on  the  embarrassment  of  the  old  Greek  grammarians 
who  attempted  to  define,  according  to  recognised  notions  of  art, 
the  beauties  of  the  Bible :  Longinus,  talking  of  its  ‘  sublimity,’  as 
assthetic  moderns  of  its ‘simplicity’ — ‘Vain  words,  vain  tests  of 
‘  all  human  judgment.  It  is  God’s  work,  like  a  tree,  like  a  flower, 
‘like  the  sea,  like  Man  himself,  —  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  that, 
‘  and  no  more.’  We  have  seen  something  among  ourselves  of 
this  enduring  sentiment  of  religious  patriotism  with  interest  and 
not  without  res|>cct.  In  Heine  it  was  the  saving  element  of 
reverence  which  incurred  the  wrath  of  what  he  calls  the  ‘  High 
‘  Church  of  German  Infidelity  ’  —  of  Bruno  Bauer,  of  Daumer, 
and  of  Feuerbach — ‘who  did  me  too  much  and  too  little  honour 
‘  in  entitling  me  their  brother  in  the  spirit — of  Voltaire.’  That 
he  undoubtedly  never  was  ;  the  wit  of  thoughts  preserved  him 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  wit  of  words.  The  humour  which 
abounded  within  him  flowed  over  the  whole  surface  of  nature, 
and  left  no  place  for  arid  ridicule  and  barren  scorn ;  it  fertilised 
all  it  touched  with  its  inherent  poetry,  and  the  protluctive  sym¬ 
pathy  of  mankind  manifests  itself  in  the  large  crop  of  his  imi¬ 
tators  who  have  sprung  up,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Many  a  page  of  modern  political  satire  rests  upon  a  phrase 
of  Heine ;  many  a  poem,  many  a  stanza,  germinates  from  a 
single  line  of  his  verses.  The  forms  of  wit  which  he  invented 
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are  used  by  those  who  never  heard  his  name,  and  yet  that  name 
already  belongs  to  the  literature  of  Europe.  The  personal 
tragedy  of  his  last  years  adds  a  solemn  chapter  to  the  chronicle 
of  the  disasters  of  genius,  and  the  recollection  of  the  afflictions 
of  ‘  the  living  Shade  of  the  Champs  Elysees,’  will  mitigate  the 
judgment  of  censorious  criticism,  and  tinge  with  melancholy 
associations  the  brightest  and  liveliest  of  his  works. 


Akt.  VIII.  —  1.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  House  of 
Peers  in  its  Judicial  Character,  as  it  teas  and  ns  it  is,  with, 
proofs  and  illustrations,  and  some  remarks  on  Life  Peerages. 
By  John  Fraser  Macqueen,  Esq.  London;  1856. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  expedient  to  make  any,  and 
if  so,  what,  provision  for  more  effectually  securing  the  efficient 
exercise  of  this  House  as  a  Court  of  Appellate  Jurisdiction  ; 
and  further,  how  any  such  provision  icould  affect  the  general 
character  of  this  House  ;  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
May,  1856. 

'I'^HE  legal  profession  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Macqueen,  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet,  for  an  able  and  learned  book  on  the  J  uris- 
diction  and  Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  J udicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  two  supreme  appellate  tribunals 
of  the  empire.  This  work,  following  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  ad¬ 
mirable  ‘Treatise  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords’  House  of 
‘Parliament,’  is  the  principal  modern  authority  on  the  judicial 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Peers ;  and  its  author  is  therefore  pe¬ 
culiarly  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction  which  have 
recently  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  public  attention. 

The  importance  of  these  questions  is  not  rightly  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  their  immediate  connexion  with  the  life-peerage 
granted  to  Lord  Wensleydale.  Desirable  as  it  is  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be,  that  so  eminent  a  lawyer  and  so  accomplished 
a  judge  should  take  his  seat  in  the  highest  Court  of  the  realm, 
it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  interest  whether  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  can  still  be  held  to  extend  to  the  creation  of  life- 
peerages,  or  whether,  by  some  other  form  of  summons  or  by 
legislative  provision,  a  peer  not  enjoying  an  hereditary  dignity 
should  be  called  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
discussion  of  this  case,  and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which  has  temporarily  excluded  Lord  Wensleydale  from  the 
VOL.  CIV.  NO.  ccxi.  p 
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House  as  a  life-peer  only,  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the 
power  of  creating  such  dignities,  with  all  the  rights  of  the  j)eer- 
age  save  that  of  descent,  is  more  doubtful  than  the  legal 
advisers  of  Her  Majesty  appear  to  have  imagined,  and  there 
will  probably  be  no  inclination  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The 
proposal  to  create  four  law  peers  for  life  under  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  rests  on  totally  different  grounds,  both  of  principle  and 
of  expediency.  AVe  shall  not  therefore  pursue  this  part  of  the 
subject,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a  collateral  issue. 

The  two  questions  really  at  stake  are  of  far  greater  magni¬ 
tude.  They  affect,  in  the  first  place,  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  by  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  constitution  and  judicial  character 
of  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  They  bear  therefore  immediately 
on  two  of  the  first  interests  of  the  nation— ^ the  one  touching 
the  jurisdiction  to  which  all  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 
Equity  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  subject;  the 
other,  the  authority  of  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  representing  for  judicial  purposes  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament. 

The  constitution  of  a  High  Court  of  Appeal,  especially 
in  a  country  in  which  a  multitude  of  distinct  jurisdictions 
and  of  distinct  systems  of  jurisprudence  still  obtiiin,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  legislation. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject  that 
so  little  has  been  done  to  solve  it,  for  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  rather  the  growth  of  precedent 
and  of  privilege,  than  the  result  of  any  fixed  principle  or  any 
deliberate  scheme  of  jurisprudence.  In  fact,  of  the  three 
branches  of  appellate  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  Peers, 
that  of  hearing  writs  of  error  can  alone  lay  claim  to  the  sanction 
of  remote  antiquity.  The  reception  of  appeals  from  Courts  of 
Equity  can  only  be  faintly  traced  from  the  reign  of  James  L, 
and  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  of  Charles  II.*  The  appeals 
from  Scotland  followed  the  act  of  Union,  but  rather  by  a  usurp¬ 
ation  of  authority  than  by  any  legal  provision  for  that  pur[)ose. 
The  course  of  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Session,  in  times  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  Union,  is  a  subject  of  great  obscurity,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  ap|>eal  lay  from  the  Scotch  judges  to  the 
Scotch  Parliament.f  No  provision  had  been  made  in  the  Act 


*  See  Hargrave’s  preface  to  Sir  M,  Hale’s  Treatise,  p.  cxxxv. 
t  The  Scotch  Parliament  consisted  of  one  Chamber  only,  in  which 
the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  sat  together.  The  Lords  of  Session 
sometimes  occupied  a  bench  between  the  throne  and  the  table,  but 
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of  Union  itself  for  disposingr  of  Scotch  appeals,  and  when  the 
Scotch  case  of  Sir  James  Gray  v.  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
heard  by  Lord  Cowper  and  Lord  Somers  in  1708,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  ‘  the  Lords  of  Session  in  North  Britain  ’  reversed,  it 
is  probable  that  the  subject  had  not  been  fully  considered,  and 
that  no  one  anticipated  the  important  share  which  the  business 
of  the  Scotch  Courts  wmuld  ultimately  acquire  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  truth  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction  in  writs  of  error,  rests  on 
a  very  slender  basis.  It  has  grown  to  be  what  it  now  is  by  in¬ 
sensible  degrees.  No  one  would  have  ventured  to  frame  an 
institution  so  irregular  in  form,  and  so  unsatisfactory  in  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  no  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  eminent  men  w'ho 
have  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  presided  in  that  tri¬ 
bunal,  than  the  acknowledged  fact  that  their  judicial  character 
and  the  personal  weight  of  their  decisions  has  caused  the  inhe¬ 
rent  defects  of  such  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  be  overlooked,  or  at 
least  to  be  endured.  But  the  Peers  themselves  now  report  that 
‘  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  some 
‘change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  appellate  business  of  the 
‘  House  of  Lords  is  at  present  conducted.’ 

The  fact  that  the  whole  judicial  business  of  the  House  has 
long  been  exclusively  conducted  by  those  members  of  it  who 
belong  to  the  legal  profession,  has  reduced  the  judicial  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Peerage  at  large  to  a  palpable  fiction.  The  House 
of  Lords  is  not  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
for  if  the  slightest  attempt  were  actually  made  to  use  the  pre¬ 
tended  power  of  the  Peerage  in  appellate  decisions,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  would  be  annihilated  ;  and  even  if  this  pow'er  is  still  to  be 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  House,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly’s  remark 
is  not  to  be  gainsayed,  ‘  You  must  either  part  with  the  juris- 

this  Parliament  exercised  no  distinct  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil 
causes. 

The  Lord  Advocate  stated  to  the  Lords’  Committee,  that  ‘  Before 
‘the  Union  there  was,  or  at  least  there  was  contended  for,  what  was 
‘called  a  Protest  for  Remeid  of  Law  from  Judgments  of  the  Court  of 
‘  Session  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  but  this  was  contested  by  the 
‘Court  of  Session  during  a  long  period  of  years.  At  the  Union  it 
‘  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  consideration  was  given  to  the 
‘  right  of  appeal,  nor  does  it,  even  as  regards  the  ancient  Parliament 
‘  of  Scotland,  seem  to  have  been  exercised  in  the  fashion  of  an  ordi- 
‘  nary  Court  of  Appeal ;  it  was  more  a  protest  to  Parliament  against 
‘  iniquity  than  an  appeal  to  another  court  of  law.’  {Evidence,  p.  80.) 
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‘  diction,  or  you  must  select  the  best  persons  to  constitute  a 
*  tribunal.*  (^Evidence,  p.  26.) 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  this  opinion  would  have  been 
deemed  injurious  to  the  House,  and  down  to  a  mucli  later  period 
temporal  peers  of  every  degree  and  even  bishops  did  take  an 
active  part  in  affirming  or  reversing  sentences  of  the  regular 
Courts  of  Justice,  lilackstone,  indeed,  in  a  passage  which 
would  be  taken  for  irony  in  any  other  writer,  expressed  that 
blind  veneration  which  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its  judicial  capa¬ 
city,  seems  to  have  inspired. 

‘  Our  excellent  Constitution,’  says  the  learned  author  of  the  Com¬ 
mentaries,  ‘has  placed  the  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  noble 
hands  of  those  who,  from  the  independence  of  their  fortune  and  the 
dignity  of  their  station,  are  presumed  to  employ  that  leisure,  which 
is  tlie  consequence  of  both,  in  attaining  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  laws  than  persons  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  because  the  founders 
of  our  polity  relied  upon  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  so  peculiar  to 
noble  birth,  which,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  will  prevent  eitlier  interest 
or  affection  from  interfering  in  questions  of  right,  so  on  the  other  it 
will  bind  a  Peer  in  honour  (an  obligation  whicli  the  law  considers 
equal  to  another  man’s  oath)  to  be  master  of  those  points  on  which  it 
is  his  birthright  to  decide.’ 

Though  we  yield  to  no  party  in  this  country  in  our  desire  to 
see  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords  upheld,  its  privileges 
maintained,  and  its  just  j>ower  felt  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Constitution,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity  and  syco¬ 
phancy  to  argue  that  the  fortune  and  dignity  of  the  Peers  give 
them  the  means  of  acquiring  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
laws  than  persons  of  inferior  rank ;  that  the  delicacy  of  senti¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  noble  birth  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  ju¬ 
dicial  impartiality  ;  or  that  prelates  and  nobles  become,  either  by 
creation  or  by  birth,  masters  of  technical  subjects,  of  wiiich  they 
are  notoriously  ignorant.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  add  to  the  dignity 
or  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  retain  powers  which  it 
can  only  exercise  with  the  assistance  of  men  who  have  notliing 
in  common  with  the  hereditary  peerage. 

In  a  very  different  spirit,  and  with  excellent  good  sense,  Sir 
!Matthew  Hale  had  remarked  in  the  preceding  century  : — 

‘  For  though  the  Lords  Spiritual  be  learned  men  in  their  way,  and 
though  the  Temporal  Lords  are  usually  of  a  noble  extraction  and 
generous  education,  and  possibly  well  acquainted  with  the  metliods 
of  government;  yet  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  skilled  in  judicial 
proceedings  and  matters  of  law  which  require  great  studv  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  fit  persons  thereunto.  And  besides  many  of  them  are 
young  and  unacquainted  with  business,  especially  of  this  nature, 
many  of  them  may  be  absent  and  commit  their  proxies  to  others. 
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So  that  certainly  it  is  a  preat  inconvenience  that  men’s  estates  and 
interests,  and  the  judgment  of  learned  judges  given  with  great  deli¬ 
beration  and  advice,  should  be  subject  to  be  shaken,  and  it  may  be, 
overthrown,  by,  it  may  be,  one  single  content  or  not  content.  What¬ 
ever  the  extraction  of  men  be,  yet  they  are  not  born  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  municipal  laws  of  a  kingdom,  nor  can  be  supposed  to  be 
inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law  by  the  acquest  or  descent  of 
a  title  of  honour. 

‘  And  this  was  well  known  and  observed  by  the  king  and  nobility 
and  wise  councillors  of  antient  times.  And  therefore  there  were 
provisional  remedies  for  this  inconvenience  in  the  judicatory  in  the 
House  of  Lords.’* 

!Mr.  Hargrave,  who  may  be  termed  the  Selden  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  for  the  learning  and  acumen  with  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  these  researches,  speaks  even  more  unceremoniously  of 
the  Lords’  jurisdiction  in  his  preface  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s 
Treatise.  He  concludes  by  asserting — 

‘That  the  grand  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  so  boastingly  exhibited 
by  Prynne  as  inherent,  universal,  and  supreme,  was  a  mere  concoc¬ 
tion  of  the  nntiently  constituted  and  antiently  abolished  jurisdiction 
of  the  king’s  concilium  ordinarium,  and  of  the  recently  constituted 
and  recently  abolished  Star-chamber  jurisdiction  of  the  same  Council; 
that  whilst  this  expired  jurisdiction  subsisted,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  only  exerciseable  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  mixing  with  and 
blended  into  the  Concilium  ordinarium,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  equally  derivative  from  the  Crown,  and  subordinate  to  the  whole 
Parliament:  that  Prynne’s  proud  mansion  of  omnipotent  jurisdiction 
is  only  the  mausoleum  of  departed  judicature  :  that  the  grand  original 
jurisdiction  which  Prynne  attributes  to  the  Lords,  is  a  nonentity : 
and  that  the  lofty  appellant  jurisdiction  w’hich  they  really  possess  and 
exercise,  was  neither  so  antient,  nor  so  extensive,  nor  so  pre-eminent, 
nor  so  unquestionable  as  Prynne  asserts ;  but  yet  is  now  become 
firmly  hxed  upon  the  solid  rock  of  constitution,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  high  and  mighty,  as  to  be  only  supervisable  and  controulable 
by  that  full  and  whole  Parliament  of  which  themselves  are  an  integral 
and  essential  member.’ j* 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  actual  grievances  complained 
of  and  the  remedies  proposed,  it  may  here  be  convenient  to 
consider  what  are  the  essential  requirements  of  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  what  principles  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal. 

I.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  every  free  and  well-ordered 
polity  is  an  entire  severance  of  the  judicial  from  the  political 
power.  In  former  times  vvhen  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 

*  Hale’s  Jurisdiction  of  Lords’  House  of  Parliament,  p.  15o. 
t  Hargrave’s  Preface,  p.  ccxxvi. 
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might,  and  sometimes  did,  exercise  an  undue  influence  over  tlie 
administration  of  justice,  it  was  considered  essential  to  the 
dignity  and  indejKjndence  of  the  judicial  office,  to  place  the  men 
wlio  filled  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  control  or  the  seductive 
influences  of  the  Court.  That  is  still  an  important  element  in 
the  Constitution.  But  is  it  less  essential  to  the  calm  and  uni¬ 
form  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  court  of  justice,  to  remove 
the  members  of  it  from  the  excitement  and  the  conflicts 
which  are  the  life  of  political  assemblies  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
men  who  are  engaged  every  night  in  -the  strife  of  parties  and 
the  struggles  of  debate  should  meet  every  morning  in  the 
same  sjKJt  —  the  scene  of  their  contentions  —  to  adjudicate 
with  unruffled  composure  and  uudeviating  precision  on  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  countrymen  ?  The  judges  are  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  late  years  even  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  have  ceased 
to  represent,  in  a  legislative  capacity,  any  portion  of  the  |)eople. 
But  this  representative  character  was  not  the  only  objection  to 
the  union  of  ])olitical  and  judicial  duties,  though,  by  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  ap[)ellate  power  over 
all  the  courts  of  Law  and  E(|uity  is  still  vested  in  a  political 
assembly.  An  api)cllate  tribunal  so  constituted  is  exposed  to 
the  evil  of  political  mutability,  since  the  principal  judicial  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  the  Chancellor,  only  holds  office  by  the  pre¬ 
carious  tenure  of  a  party  majority.  Its  forms  of  proceeding  are 
not  those  of  a  Court  of  Justice  but  of  a  senate  ;  its  judgments 
are  given  in  the  language  of  debate ;  its  sentences  are  recorded 
as  votes;  the  i)eer8  who  commonly  assist  the  Chancellor  in  this 
jmrtion  of  his  duties  are  the  very  men  who  are  endeavouring  to 
supplant  him  in  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  or  whom  he  has 
recently  supplanted ;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  political  life  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  chances  and  expectations  of  every  suitor  in  such 
a  court. 

Nor  is  the  inconvenience  less  great  of  the  too  great  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  judicial  and  legal  clement  with  the  legislative  func¬ 
tions  of  the  House.  All  experience  proves  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  daily  administration  of  the  law  are  commonly  not 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  amend  it.  The  great  reforms  which 
have  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  years — as  for  example 
the  great  change  in  the  Law  of  Evidence — have  all  been  effected 
in  defiance  of  the  all  but  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Judges,  by 
men  like  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  whom  the 
powers  of  statesmen  have  outgrown  their  previous  education 
as  lawyers.  In  the  hands  of  statesmen  the  science  of  the  law 
is  a  great  instrument  in  the  work  of  legislation ;  but  to  the 
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purely  judicial  mind  the  science  of  the  law  is  the  end  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  a  barrier  to  improvement.  In  the  eyes  of  the  former 
the  law  is  made  for  man ;  in  those  of  the  latter  man  is  made  for 
the  law. 

To  identify  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  with  one  of  the 
great  political  bodies  of  the  legislature  is  therefore  a  measure 
which  no  one  would  contemplate  for  a  moment  if  such  a  state 
of  things  did  not  exist  already.  Conscious  of  the  defects 
and  evils  which  such  an  institution  contains,  the  good  sense 
and  propriety  of  feeling  of  the  Peers  themselves  have  been 
exerted,  not  without  success,  to  remedy  or  to  conceal  these 
anomalies.  We  shall  not  assume  the  indelicate  and  invidious 
task  of  inquiring  how  fur  that  success  has  been  complete  ; 
very  great  and  long-continued  exertions  have  undoubtedly  been 
made  by  the  law  lords  to  uphold,  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
public  good,  the  jurisdiction  they  claim ;  and  the  other  members 
of  the  House  have  best  shown  their  respect  for  it  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  exercise  of  it  altogether,  though  the  modern  dis¬ 
tinction  between  law  lords  and  lay  lords  is  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  Peers,  and  which  is  now  before 
the  country,  does  establish,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
very  great  irregularities  have  not  unfrequently  occurred  in 
the  administration  of  justice  by  this  tribunal.  Causes  have 
often  been  heard  by  a  Court  consisting  of  only  one  or  two 
legal  Peers.  It  is  alleged  that  judgments  have  sometimes  been 
delivered  by  Peers  who  had  not  heard  the  whole  argument  at  the 
bar.  The  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  of 
the  English  and  Irish  .1  udges,  have  been  overruled  by  decisions  of 
doubtful  authority.  The  proceedings  of  the  House  are  expensive, 
dilatory,  and  irregular  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  fate  of  a[)pcals 
from  Scotland  is  shown  by  the  Scotch  witnesses  to  have  been 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  In  fact  it  has  been  said  with  severity, 
but  not  without  truth,  that  Scotch  causes  are  as  often  brought 
up  by  way  of  8[)eculation  on  the  ignorance  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  in  reliance  on  its  superior  judicial  ability. 

II.  The  second  grand  principle  essential  to  the  efficiency  and 
authority  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  is,  that  such  a  tribunal 
be  so  constituted  as  to  jx)ssess  an  amount  of  judicial  authority 
and  legal  weight  exceeding  the  combined  strength  of  the  Courts 
whose  judgments  it  has  to  review. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  not  this 
superiority,  it  is  a  mockery  and  a  snare — a  positive  wrong  to 
suitors,  and  an  injury  to  the  law  itself.  The  revision  and 
reversal  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice  is 
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necessarily  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  Judges  of  that 
Court  and  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court ;  and  unless  it  can 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  a  greater  amount  of  experience, 
wisdom,  assiduity,  and  penetration  resides  in  tbo  Upper  Court, 
all  the  delay  and  the  cost  of  a  rehearing  may  be  incurred  only  to 
undo  what  was  well  done  before. 

Nor  does  this  evil  fall  on  the  suitors  only.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
tribunal  of  the  last  resort  to  settle  the  law  itself  where  it  is 
doubtful ;  to  overrule  previous  conflicting  decisions  ;  and  some¬ 
times  to  lay  down  principles  which  override  the  whole  course  of 
justice.  Exalted  rank  and  adventitious  dignity  can  do  nothing 
to  support  a  judgment  which  is  exposed  to  the  daily  criticisms 
of  the  bar  and  the  searching  examination  of  the  w'hole  judicial 
bench  :  and  although  in  any  given  case  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Appeal  is  of  course  final,  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  suitors  are  concerned,  yet  that  decision  is  perpetually  exposed 
to  comment  and  animadversion,  as  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
law  itself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  invest  such  decisions  with  the 
authority  they  ought  to  possess,  if  they  are  effectually  to  bind 
the  whole  administration  of  justice,  they  must  emanate  from 
such  portions  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  Empire  as  are  most 
qualified  to  frame  and  to  propound  them. 

This  consideiatu)n  is  decisive  in  our  minds  against  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  any  fixed  Court  of  Appeal  consisting  of  three  or 
four  permanent  judges,  sitting  in  no  other  capacity,  be  their 
personal  qualifications  what  they  may.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  three  or  four  men  can  habitually  be  found  whose  su¬ 
periority  is  such  as  properly  to  place  the  whole  administration 
of  justice  in  all  its  multifarious  branches  under  their  control. 
Human  nature  and  legal  education  do  not  produce  such  beings. 
If  they  existed  at  all,  they  ought  instantly  to  be  invested,  not 
with  the  intermittent  functions  of  a  judge  of  appeal,  but  with 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State.  The  relative  authority  of  such 
a  Court  of  Appeal  must  rest  altogether  on  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  which  are  precisely  those  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
A  judge  eminent  in  one  Court  fails  in  another ;  or  his  faculties 
decline  with  age ;  or  his  appointment  may  have  been  injudicious, 
not  to  say  improper.  Yet  the  result  of  any  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  that  the  Superior  Court  would  forfeit  its  pres¬ 
tige,  and  that  its  decisions  would  lose  the  respect  of  the  bench 
and  the  bar. 

The  .Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  this  country 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  college,  or  learned  corporation, 
consisting  of  men,  all  of  whom  are  deservedly  respected  for  their 
high  character,  their  spotless  integrity,  and  their  assiduous  ap- 
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plication.  In  their  personal  qualifications  and  attainments  the 
ordinary  diversities  of  character  and  genius  must  occur ;  and  in 
the  vast  and  intricate  ramifications  of  English  law,  not  to  speak 
of  the  laws  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  these  diversities  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  by  a  particular  excellence  in  certain  branches  of 
the  profession  —  the  collective  result,  however,  being  a  com¬ 
plete  exposition  and  eftectual  application  of  the  laws,  of  which 
these  judges  are  the  depositories  and  guardians.  A  careful  and 
judicious  combination  of  certain  members  of  this  body  (for  it  is 
never  desirable  that  a  Court  sitting  on  any  particular  cause 
should  be  so  numerous  as  to  weaken  the  responsibility  of  each 
member  of  it)  will  always  afford  the  best  authority  which  can 
at  any  given  time  be  obtained  in  Westminster  Hall  on  a  legal 
question  —  an  authority  which  will  command  the  respect  of  the 
legal  profession  and  of  the  country  at  large. 

It  is,  moreover,  desirable  that  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
should  comprise  some  judges  who  are  habitually  engaged  in  the 
daily  business  of  other  Courts,  and  in  the  full  discharge  of  a  high 
judicial  office ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  comprise 
some  other  members  sitting  chiefly  and  constantly  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  its  practice,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  questions  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  such  a  tribunal.  The  combination  of  minds 
of  these  two  classes  is  extremely  important.  A  Court  of  Apjwial, 
composed  solely  of  judges,  taken  from  the  other  Courts  of 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  present  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  is  placed  too  near  the  decisions  it  has  to  control.  A 
Court  of  Appeal,  from  which  the  members  of  the  other  Courts 
are  excluded,  would  be  too  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  practice. 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  it  follows  that  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  divested  of  any 
political  character,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  permanent  judges,  but  enabled  to  embrace  and 
concentrate,  on  a  given  question,  the  highest  judicial  authority 
of  the  whole  bench. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  Lord 
Brougham  acted,  when,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  he  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  reform  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  Council, 
by  the  creation  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  some  respects  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  provide  an  efficient 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  exercise  of  this  varied  jurisdiction,  than 
to  provide  ibr  the  hearing  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  appeals 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  Appeals  lie  to  the  Queen  in  Council 
from  all  the  colonies  of  the  Empire,  with  their  various  codes  of 
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French,  Dutch,  Norman,  Italian,  and  Spanish  law  ;  from  India, 
where  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  by  the  Crown  is 
the  chief  protection  of  native  rights  and  native  property  against 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  Indian  Government;  from  the 
Courts  Ciiristian,  including  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  and  the 
law  of  marriages  and  wills ;  from  the  Courts  Maritime,  in¬ 
cluding  prize  causes ;  and  from  the  Chancellor  in  Lunacy. 
In  former  times  these  immense  judicial  duties  (or  such  part  of 
them  as  did  not  then  belong  to  the  Delegates)  were  chiefly  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  sat  at  the  Cockpit, 
just  as  Lord  Eldon  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  supported  by 
a  couple  of  lay  Privy  Councillors,  to  make  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  Plantations  to  which  such  appeals  were  then 
referred.  At  that  jieriod  of  our  history  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  thought  proper  to  inquire  by  what  machinery  justice  was 
administered,  or  whether  that  machinery  was  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Arrears  accumulated,  the 
jiractice  of  the  Court  was  unsettled,  the  attendance  was  irre¬ 
gular,  and  the  worst  tribunal  in  the  king’s  dominions  was  that 
which  had  in  its  power  the  rights  and  the  property  of  the 
largest  number  of  the  king’s  suljects. 

Lord  Brougham’s  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  cap.  41.)  created  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  a  real  and  highly  efiicient  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  J  udicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  made 
to  include  all  those  persons  being  Privy  Councillors  who  should 
fill,  or  at  any  time  have  filled,  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  this 
country,  besides  two  other  persons  to  be  named  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  two  Indian  Assessors.  We  find,  by  a  return  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  years  no 
less  than  thirty-two  Judges  have  taken  part  in  its  proceedings, 
five  Lords  Chancellors,  seven  Lords  Chief  Justices  or  Chief 
Barons,  five  Equity  J udges  (besides  the  Chancellor),  four  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Judges,  seven  Puisne  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  three  Chief 
J ustices  of  Bengal.  Some  of  these  learned  persons  have  only 
attended  occasionally,  when  their  advice  was  required  on  im¬ 
portant  questions,  but  the  most  eminent  of  them  have  furnished 
to  the  Court  a  succession  of  judicial  decisions  of  unsurj)assed 
ability,  and  which  have  materially  contributed  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  Crown. 

For  it  may  here  l>e  remarked  that  the  utility  of  an  appeal  to 
a  high  tribunal  of  the  last  resort,  sitting  in  the  capital,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  age,  is  not  only  to  be 
measured  by  its  effect  on  the  particular  cases  brought  under  its 
cognizance,  but  that  this  power  of  review  and  control  acts  as  a 
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stimulus  to  the  judges  of  all  Inferior  Courts,  it  affects  the  whole 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  colonies  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  links  which  still  unite  the  great  dependencies  of 
the  British  Empire  to  the  Crown.  The  judicial  advisers  of  the 
Crown  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  on  the  legal  rights  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  subjects  of  the  Queen  ;  and  the  judicial  authority  which  per¬ 
vades  the  I'emotest  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  protects  the  humblest 
native  who  lives  under  our  laws,  descends  from  the  great  fountain 
of  British  justice.  Whenever  that  tie  is  severed,  the  union  of 
the  colony  with  the  mother  country  will  be  at  an  end.  It  has 
sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  in 
Council  might  with  advantage  be  merged  in  the  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  though  it  is  obvious  that  no  public 
advantage  could  result  from  superseding  a  Court  which  works  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  removing  its  business  to  another 
Court,  still  imperfectly  constituted,  and  at  present  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  more  tedious,  and  less  effective.  Every  law  peer  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  J udicial  Committee  as  a  Privy  Councillor ;  but  every 
member  of  the  J  udicial  Committee  is  not  a  Law  Peer.  The 
Judicial  Committee  includes  the  whole  legal  strength  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  considerable  additions  not  in  that  House; 
but  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  include  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Judicial  Committee.  But  there  is  a  far  higher  motive  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  The 
colonies  and  the  natives  of  India  regard  the  direct  administration 
of  appellate  justice  of  the  sovereign  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  allegiance ;  they  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Their  grievances  are  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  and  from 
the  Tlirone  the  answer  proceeds.  So,  too,  in  ecclesiastical  suits, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  in  Council  is  that  which  naturally 
reverted  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  England  on  the  abolition 
of  a|)peals  to  Rome ;  if  it  were  abolished  it  would  fall,  not  to 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  but  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation.  To  transfer  these  powers  of  the  Sovereign  to  any 
other  Court  would  be  a  most  extensive  inroad  upon  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown.  Throughout  the  recent  investigation 
all  the  witnesses  (with  the  exception  of  Lord  St.  Leonard’s,  who 
is  evidently  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who 
appears,  by  the  return,  never  to  have  been  present  at  the  Privy 
Council,)  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  unqualified 
approval  of  the  Judicial  Committee.*  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  whose 


*  A  fastidious  objection  was  raised  by  Lord  Campbell,  who  re¬ 
marked  in  the  course  of  debate  that  the  Crown  had  the  power  of 
removing  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  by  striking  their 
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evidence  strikes  us  as  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  practical,  said, 
‘  I  really  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  Court  of  Appeal  in 
‘  the  last  resort  could  be  constituted  in  this  country  which  could 
‘give  greater  satisfaction  or  more  perfectly  administer  justice 
‘  than  the  J udicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  it  is  as  near 
‘perfection  as  any  human  tribunal  can  be.’  (^Evidence,  p.  21.) 

If  then  the  principles  on  which  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  been  established  are  the  true  principles  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  a  Court  of  ultimate  appeal, — and  they 
are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  so,  —  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  present  state  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  the  same  standartl.  We  have  in  this  country  not 
only  two  Courts  of  ultimate  appeal  from  different  jurisdictions, 
but  two  Courts  w’hich  differ  in  every  element  of  their  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  admissions  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Derby  himself,  and  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Peers  which  has  recently  reported  on  this  subject,  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  to  prove  that  the  mode  in 
which  these  important  duties  have  sometimes  been  performed  by 
that  House  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  dissatisfaction 
which  has  of  late  been  expressed  arises  mainly  from  fortuitous 
circumstances,  or  at  least  that,  till  within  a  recent  period,  the 
administration  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  had  been  for  some 
years  peculiarly  brilliant.  The  rapid  political  changes  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  government  in  1827, 
caused  the  Great  Seal  to  be  transferred  to  no  less  than  six 
chancellors  in  less  than  thirty  years,  of  whom  four  are  still  alive. 
The  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  held  for  several  years  no  office, 
and  sate  regularly  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  late  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  being  a  peer,  occasionally  assisted,  and  so  did  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Thus  the  judicial  strength  of  the  House 
comprised  the  names  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Langdale,  Lord  Den¬ 
man  ;  to  whom  may  be  added  Lord  Truro,  and,  more  recently. 
Lord  St.  Leonard’s  and  Lord  Cranworth.  A  tribunal  which 
had  the  assistance  of  these  eminent  men,  in  addition  to  the 
power  of  calling  for  the  attendance  of  the  Judges,  was  as  strong 
as  any  Court  which  could  exist  in  this  country.  Unhappily, 
however,  this  period  of  extraordinary  lustre  was  accidental  — 


names  from  the  Council  Book.  But  does  Lord  Campbell  seriously 
suppose  tliat  any  minister  w'ould  in  these  times  take  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  sanctioning  the  disgrace  of  a  Privy  Councillor  for  a  judicial 
opinion  in  a  Court  of  Appeal  ? 
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ase,  death,  and  other  circumstances  have  already  reduced  the 
habitual  legal  attendance  in  the  House  to  two  or  three  Peers, 
and  of  these  two  are  past  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Stripped  of 
the  fortunate  circumstances  which  subsisted  a  few  years  ago, 
the  practieal  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal  is  simply  this,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  alone,  to 
hear  eauses  in  the  last  resort,  and  to  confirm  or  overthrow  tire 
decisions  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  three  kingdoms.  He  may 
summon  the  Judges,  and  call  on  them  for  their  opinions ;  but  by 
those  opinions  he  is  not  bound.  He  may  have  passed  his  life  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  like  Lord  Erskine  or  Lord  Truro, 
until  he  finds  himself  placed  on  the  woolsack  to  review  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Equity.  He  may  never  have  held  a 
Scotch  brief,  until  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session,  framed 
in  a  language  which  is  still  unknown  to  him,  and  on  principles 
sometimes  repugnant  to  all  his  own  legal  experience,  await  his 
supreme  decision. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  state  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  was  infinitely  more  grievous  than  it  is  at  present,  or 
than  it  has  been  within  our  memory.  When  Lord  Erskine 
took  the  Great  Seal  in  1806,  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Scotch  law,  and  a  very  slender  experience  in  the  Equity  Courts. 
Lord  Eldon  succeeded  him,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years 
the  Court  of  Appeal  consisted  of  the  Chancellor,  assisted  by 
Lord  Kedesdale — judges  who,  for  knowledge  of  the  law  and  for 
caution,  were  not  to  be  surpassed.  But  the  sittings  on  appeals 
began  at  two,  and  ended  at  four  o’clock ;  the  expenses  were 
immoderate;  the  average  duration  of  a  cause  was  five  years, 
and  enormous  arrears  accumulated.  Loi-d  Gifford  was  after¬ 
wards  raised  to  the  peerage  to  assist  the  Chancellor,  and  Sir 
John  Leach,  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell, 
and  Chief  Baron  Alexander,  heard  causes  as  Deputy  Speakers, 
not  being  members  of  the  House.  It  is  stated  by  a  highly 
respectable  authority,  that  it  sometimes  happened  in  these  cases 
that  Sir  John  Leach,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  not  being 
either  a  Peer  of  Parliament  or  one  of  the  twelve  Judges,  re¬ 
tired  with  the  parties  into  a  side  room  after  the  hearing,  to  inform 
them  what  the  decision  of  the  House  would  be.  On  another 
occasion  when  Lord  Cottenham  had  recently  taken  the  Great 
Seal,  a  Scotch  advocate,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at  the 
bar,  was  requested  to  interpret  to  the  English  Peers  and  English 
counsel  the  meaning  of  the  Scotch  law  terms  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing. 

The  Crown  has,  at  all  times,  occasionally  exercised  the  power 
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of  naming  by  commission  Deputy  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  to  officiate  during  the  royal  pleasure  in  the  room  and 
place  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper.  The  Chief  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  not  being  Peers,  or  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  have  often  been  so  appointed ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
the  Equity  Judges  just  named  sate  on  appeals.  But  though 
they  were  thus  appointed  to  preside  in  the  House,  they  had 
neither  a  voice  in  its  debates  nor  a  vote  in  its  decisions.  Sir 
Robert  Henley,  who  sate  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  used  to  complain  that  he  had 
often  to  move  the  reversal  of  his  own  decrees  without  being 
allowed  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  them.  This  system  of 
mutes  was  tri^  more  especially  by  Lord  Eldon ;  and  a  more 
unsatisfactory  Court  of  Appeal  could  hardly  be  conceived.  Yet 
practically  the  system  of  permanent  Deputy  Speakers  is  now 
recommended  by  the  Lords’  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  a 
large  salary  and  a  vote  in  the  House ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  Deputy  Speakers  would  no  longer  be  judges  engaged  in  the 
daily  business  of  other  Courts.  Imagine  such  men  as  Sir  John 
Leach  or  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell  sitting  with  the  Chancellor  in 
supreme  authority  over  all  the  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom! 

But  although  there  is  much  in  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Apf>eal  which  demands  amelioration, 
and  we  think  that  the  peculiarities  of  such  a  Court  of  judicature, 
supreme  over  all  other  Courts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  can 
neither  be  defended  on  constitutional  nor  on  historical  grounds. 
Parliament  is  not  yet  prepared  to  withdraw  from  the  House  of 
Lords  its  judicial  character,  or  to  transfer  its  appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  another  tribunal.  Such  changes  can  only  be  forced  ujwn 
it  by  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  judicial  duties  of  the 
House,  or  by  tbe  adoption  of  unwise  expedients  to  supply  such 
a  deficiency.  Lord  Derby  has  declared  that  it  would  be  a 
thousand  times  better  that  the  House  should  renounce  its  aj)- 
pellate  jurisdiction,  than  that  it  should  be  said  with  a  shadow 
of  truth,  that  the  zeal  of  the  House  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  privileges  interferes  with  that  which  is  most  sacred  and 
most  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  —  the  administration  of 
justice.  But,  in  fact,  if  the  present  state  of  this  jurisdiction  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  there  is  no  insurmountable  impedi¬ 
ment  to  its  improvement ;  and  by  a  recurrence  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  itself,  many  of  the 
defects  now  complained  of  might  be  remedied. 

!Much  inconvenience  and  confusion  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  modern  notion  of  identifying  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  with  those  privileges  and  duties  which 
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exclusively  appertain  to  the  hereditary  peerage,  as  if  none  but 
hereditary  peers  could  have  any  right  to  take  part  in  this 
judicial  business,  and  as  if  the  jurisdiction  resided  in  the  House 
itself  absolutely,  and  not  in  the  House  as  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  held  that  the  opinion  that  the 
House  of  Peers  ‘hath  a  primitive  inherent  jurisdiction,  and 
‘  is  the  place  or  jurisdiction  unto  which  is  the  last  appeal,  is 
‘  an  extravagant  assertion  unwarily  expressed and  he  re¬ 
commended  a  reform  of  the  practice  by  recurring  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  Try-ers  of  petitions, — a  select  number  of 
the  most  judicious  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  whom, 
together  with  the  Judges,  petitioners  for  reversals  of  decrees 
should  be  referred  —  in  fact,  the  appointment  of  a  Judicial 
Committee  of  Peers  and  Judges  for  the  hearing  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Macquecn  has  investigated,  with  great  learning,  the 
functions  of  those  tryers  and  receivers  of  petitions —  auditores 
querelarum  —  who  are  still  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Parliament,  although  their  duties  are  lost  in  the  night 
of  antiquity.  Undoubtedly,  several  distinct  expedients  have  at 
different  times  been  resorted  to  for  the  transaction  of  business 
of  civil  judicature  by  the  House.  As  early  as  the  14  Ed¬ 
ward  HI.  a  Committee  sate  for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  (1640)  a  Committee  of  Judicature  existed.  -It 
would,  however,  be  tedious  to  pursue  these  researches. 

But  the  constitutional  mode  of  increasing  the  judicial  strength 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  ancient  practice 
of  summoning  to  the  hearing  of  causes  on  appeal  such  other 
judicial  officers  as  the  House  may  think  fit ;  and  this  proceeding 
is  fully  and  accurately  described  by  the  greatest  parliamentary 
authority  we  have.  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

‘It  should  seem  that  in  antlent  times  these  proceedings,  especially  in 
writs  of  error  in  Parliament,  were  for  tlie  most  part  if  not  altogether 
transacted  by  the  consilium  retfis  ordinarium,  the  Chancellor,  Trea¬ 
surer,  Justices,  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  those  whose  education 
and  experience  rendered  them  more  fit  for  such  employment ;  and 
rarely  did  these  matters  come  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  their 
decision  unless  it  were  in  cases  of  great  moment,  concernment,  and 
example. 

‘  When  they  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon  such  an  account,  it 
seems  that  antiently  even  the  concilium  regis  ordinarium,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Treasurer,  and  Justices,  hud  not  only  a  voice  of  advice  but 
also  of  suffrage ;  as  appears  by  what  hath  been  before  delivered  and 
by  the  instance  of  the  Statute  of  14  Ed.  III.,  that  erected  a  Court  for 
remedying  delays  in  judicial  proceedings,  consisting  of  Lords  spiritual. 
Lords  temporal,  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Judges,  wherein  the 
Judges  had  a  co-ordinate  voice  as  well  as  the  Lords,  as  appears  by 
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tlie  statute  itself ;  and  as  likewise  appears  by  the  composure  and 
power  of  the  auditorcs  querelurum  appointed  by  the  King  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  consisted  as  well  of  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and 
Justices,  as  of  Lords,  and  their  power,  not  only  preparative  to  the 
House  of  Lords  hut  decisive,  as  appears  before  in  this  tract. 

‘But  yet  further,  it  is  most  evident  beyond  all  dispute  that  though 
the  record,  either  by  writ  or  permission,  were  removed  into  the 
Lords’  House,  and  virtually  and  interpretatively  the  judgment  of 
affirmation  or  reversal  was  theirs,  yet  the  actual  decision  and  deter¬ 
mination  (in  antient  times  even  after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the 
consilium  regis)  was  given  by  a  select  number  of  Lords  and  Judges 
nominated  by  the  King  in  Parliament,  or  at  least  by  the  King  with 
the  advice  of  the  Lords.’  {IJale,  p.  155.) 

The  practice  of  summoning  judicial  persons,  not  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  to  assist  in  the  hearing  of  certain  causes,  has 
never  been  abandoned,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts  are  still  ordered  to  attend  on  writs  of  error.  In  the 
time  of  Lord  Somers  the  Judges  were  held  to  be  the  regular 
assistants  to  the  House,  bound  to  be  present  daily  and  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  Lord  Keeper  for  negligence  or  slackness  of 
attendance.  They  had,  according  to  the  express  declaration  of 
Sir  M.  Hale,  suffrages  on  the  questions  submitted  to  them 
by  the  House;  and  the  fii*st  great  blow  to  their  authority  was 
the  case  of  Jieeve  v.  Long  (I  Salk.  227.),  a  case  of  pure  law, 
in  which  a  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  also  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  Avas  reversed  by  the  Lords  voting  at  large — 
twelve  prelates  and  twenty-six  peers, — in  opposition  to  the 
o|)inion  of  all  the  Judges.  This  decision  was  given  on  the 
19th  December,  1694,  and  it  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Peers’ jurisdiction  over  the  opinions  of  the  Judges.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  such  cases  have  not  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  though 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  such  decisions  have 
occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
to  prevent  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  three  members  of  it, 
from  overruling  or  rejecting,  by  a  majority  of  one,  an  opinion 
Avhich  may  have  been  submitted  to  the  House  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  Judges;  but  as  these  conflicts  of  authority  cannot 
but  be  derogatory  to  the  Judges,  mischievous  to  the  authority 
of  the  House,  unsatisfactory  to  suitors,  and  injurious  to  the  law 
itself,  they  ought  to  be  terminated  by  allowing  the  Judges  to 
record  their  votes  in  all  the  cases  which  they  may  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  hear.  It  is  an  obvious  fiction  that  the  judicial  opinion 
of  a  law  peer,  who  generally  owes  his  seat  in  the  House  to  his 
political  as  much  as  to  his  legal  eminence,  is  entitled  to  more 
confidence  than  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  J udges  who  preside 
in  Westminster  Hall. 
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The  simplest  and,  as  we  think,  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
restoring  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
would  therefore  be  to  revert  to  the  ancient  practice  and  un¬ 
doubted  right  of  the  House  to  summon  from  the  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  (and  this  practice  might  even  be  extended  to  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland)  such  judicial  persons  as  would  be  most  compe¬ 
tent  to  act  as  assistants.  Judges  thus  summoned  to  the  House 
should  be  invested  with  the  judicial  suffrage,  and  the  standing 
order  of  1660,  which  prohibits  them  from  opening  their  lips 
except  to  answer  a  question,  should  be  abolished.  An 
opinion  is  entertained  by  persons  of  great  learning  and  au¬ 
thority,  that  nothing  is  more  mischievous  to  a  Court  than  too 
large  a  number  of  judicial  advisers,  and  if  responsibility  is 
to  be  enforced,  the  highest  responsibility  rests  on  the  ‘  single- 
seatedness’  of  Jeremy  Benthain.  Probaldy  this  opinion  is 
well  founded ;  but  though  it  may  be  undesirable  that  causes 
should  Ik;  heard  by  more  than  four  or  five  judges,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  those  judges  is  increased  when  they  are  selected  from 
a  greater  number,  and  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  whole  judicial  bench.  Without  calling  on 
all  the  Judges  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  think  that  it  would  be  no  evil  to  make  them  all 
liable  to  attend  on  appeals ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  determine, 
by  some  system  of  rotation,  of  seniority,  or  of  selection,  those 
judicial  officers  who  should  be  designated  to  act  as  assistants  to 
the  House  in  each  session.  Or  it  might  be  confined,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  to  such  of  the  Judges  as 
have  been  raised  by  the  Crown  to  the  Privy  Council  and  are 
consequently  members  of  the  other  Court  of  Appeal. 

A  certain  power  of  expansion  and  flexibility,  added  to  the 
fixed  legal  staff  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  consists  of  the 
Chancellor  and  the  other  law  peers,  would  be  found  of  the  ut¬ 
most  utility.  Modern  facilities  of  communication  have  placed 
the  Courts  of  Dublin  and  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh 
within  a  few  hours  of  London,  and  it  would  probably  be  found 
to  be  of  great  advantage  that  Irish  and  Scotch  judges  should 
sometimes  tiike  a  part  in  these  proceedings.  But  in  England 
only  we  have  now  fifteen  justices  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  seven 
Equity  Judges,  including  the  Chancellor,  and  to  these  might 
with  great  advantage  be  added  the  .fudges  of  the  Admiralty  and 
of  the  Courts  of  Testamentary  and  Matrimonial  jurisdiction.* 

*  Lord  St.  Leonards  moved  the  exclusion  of  these  learned  persons 
from  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  This  great  Equity  lawyer 
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Above  fill,  the  judicial  assistance  of  these  able  men  could’ be 
had  without  any  admixture  of  politics ;  the  House  of  Lords  in 
its  judicial  capacity  would  lose  much  of  its  political  character. 
The  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  by  no  means 
heavy.  Including  the  peerage  and  the  divorce  cases,  which  do 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  judicial  department,  the  House 
does  not  sit  in  the  morning  more  than  sixty  days  in  the  year, 
so  that  this  attendance  divided  amongst  the  leading  members 
of  each  Court  w'ould  be  far  from  onerous.  If,  however,  such 
a  Court  tvere  completely  organised,  and  its  forms  of  proceed¬ 
ing  rendered  less  expensive,  as  they  ought  to  be,  we  see  no 
reason  that  the  present  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  —  the 
intermediate  stage  of  appeal  —  should  not  be  abolished,  and 
access  given  at  once  to  the  supreme  tribunal.  An  intermediate 
stage  of  appeal  is  in  almost  every  instance  a  grievance  to  suitors. 
If  such  a  tribunal  is  so  constituted  as  to  review  with  authority 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts  below,  its  affirmance  or  reversal 
should  be  final ;  if  it  is  not  so  constituted,  it  is  a  mere  barrier 
on  the  road  to  justice. 

These  being  the  opinions  we  have  been  led  to  form  on  the 
constitution  of  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  on  the  simple  means  of 
restoring  greater  efficiency  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  ju¬ 
dicial  body,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  w’e  dissent  in 
almost  every  particular  from  the  propositions  which  have  re¬ 
cently  emanated  from  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  their  own 
appellate  jurisdiction.  The  scheme  brought  before  Parliament 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  that  Committee,  is  simply  the 
creation  of  two  high  legal  functionaries,  to  be  called  Deputy 
Speakers  of  the  House,  and  to  receive  6000/.  a  year  each, 
including  their  pensions  (if  any).  They  are  to  have  filled  high 
judicial  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  not  less  than  five 
years ;  they  are  to  sit  with  the  Chancellor  either  in  or  out  of 
the  parliamentary  session  ;  they  may  be  peers  for  life,  but  they 
will  have  all  the  personal  and  political  rights  of  the  peerage. 

This  plan  seems,  we  must  confess,  ojmju  to  every  species  of 
objection.  These  judicial  officers  will  constitute  a  sort  of  tri- 
j)licatc  of  the  Chancellor,  who,  having  already  obtained  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  two  Lords  Justices  in  his  own  Court,  is  now  to  have 
two  other  dejjuties  in  the  House  of  Peers.  As,  however,  they 
are  to  have  |)olitical  votes,  and  to  be  appointed,  in  fact,  by  the 
Chancellor  himself,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  they 


would  therefore  have  excluded  Lord  Stowell  and  Dr.  Lushington 
from  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  judicial 
attainments ! 
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will  be  chosen,  at  least  in  times  when  party  runs  high,  as  much 
for  their  political  sympathies  as  for  their  judicial  eminence. 
But,  in  reality,  they  will  bid  fair  to  become,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  more  powerful  than  the  Chancellor  himself ;  for  they  are 
to  be  permanent,  and  he  is  ephemeral ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
ministerial  change,  the  new  Chancellor,  perhaps  altogether  new 
to  the  Bench,  might  find  himself  sitting  between  two  political 
opponents. 

We  object  to  the  introduction  of  two  permanent  paid  Judges 
into  a  House  whose  members  have  heretofore  been  remunerated 
for  their  public  services,  not  by  money,  but  by  dignity ;  or  if 
by  money,  in  the  form  of  a  pension  for  past  services  only.  It 
is  inconvenient  to  introduce  distinctions  of  rank  and  stipend 
between  men  who  are  cjdled  upon  to  discharge  the  same  public 
duties ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  an  increase  of  pension  is  an 
adequate  compensation  for  a  diminution  of  rank.  The  funda¬ 
mental  condition  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  has  hitherto 
been,  that  its  members  are  peers.  If,  however,  tbe  House 
retains  the  services  of  two  eminent  judicial  persons  to  perform 
its  own  judicial  duties,  those  duties  will  probably  be  thrown  ex¬ 
clusively  on  those  who  arc  paid  for  discharging  them,  for  no 
one  else  will  feel  called  upon  to  attend,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  will  become  altogether  nominal.  The  salary  pro¬ 
posed,  at  the  rate  of  6000/.  a  year,  is  enormous,  if,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  total  number  of  days  of  sitting  would  probably  not 
exceed  two  months,  and  certainly  not  three  months,  in  the 
year.  Yet  the  stipend  would  very  nearly  equal  that  of  the 
most  laborious  offices  in  the  profession,  and  it  would  exceed 
that  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  except  the  Chancellor.* 

•  A  Return  recently  made  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
enables  us  to  state  with  precision  the  amount  of  the  appellate  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  last  five  years  (1851 
— 1855,  both  inclusive)  the  House  has  heard  52  English  causes,  13 
Irish  causes,  and  97  Scotch  causes,  being  an  average  of  32  appeals 
per  annum :  the  average  annual  number  of  appeals  heard  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  same  period  is  300.  The  average  number  of 
days  of  sitting  for  judicial  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  65  ;  in 
the  Privy  Council  it  is  about  40.  But  the  sittings  of  the  House 
begin  late,  are  frequently  interrupted,  and  do  not  average  more  than 
four  hours  in  length  ;  the  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  are  of  six  hours.  The  frequent  adjournments  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  an  additional  cause  of  expense  to  the  suitors.  If 
the  House  sat  continuously  for  six  hours  a  day,  about  forty  sittings 
would  dispose  of  the  whole  appeal  business.  Yet  for  this  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  pay  two  judges  6000/.  a  year  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  300/.  a 
day,  and  about  400/.  for  every  cause  !  Of  the  business  thus  trans- 
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Observe,  moreover,  the  effect  of  the  ereation  of  two  such 
offices.  To  fill  them  adequately,  and  to  carry  on  the  whole 
supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  au¬ 
thority,  you  require  not  men  just  superannuated  at  the  close 
of  a  laborious  life,  but  judges  in  the  vigour  of  their  faculties. 
These  men,  therefore — the  ablest  men  you  can  find  —  will  be 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  withdrawing  them  from 
the  scene  of  their  greatest  utility,  and  confining  them  to  the 
comparative  inactivity  of  a  Court  of  Appeal.  That  inactivity 
alone  is  generally  fatal  to  judicial  eminence,  though  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  first  judicial  minds  of  our  time  —  we  mean 
that  of  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh  —  may  be  quoted  as  a  rave  ex¬ 
ample  of  legal  power  undiminished  by  a  life  of  retirement. 
But,  generally  speaking,  judges  of  appeal  ought  to  retain  their 
connexion  with  some  of  the  Courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction;  and 
to  remove  tliem  from  those  Courts  is  to  injure  both  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  and  the  individual. 

Lastly,  we  see  no  advantage  in  adding  two  legal  peers  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  but  more  especially 
for  this :  —  on  all  questions  affecting  the  reform  of  the  law, 
they  will,  when  combined  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  day,  ex¬ 
ercise  a  preix)nderating  |)ower  over  the  legislative  deliberations 
of  the  House,  and  when  in  opposition  to  him  they  will  offer  a 
most  formidable  impediment  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
To  express  the  same  idea  in  other  terms,  the  Chancellor  multi¬ 
plied  by  three  would  be  too  strong  —  divided  by  two  he  would 
be  too  weak. 

AVe  know  not  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Lords’  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  It  is 
possible  that  peculiar  political  combinations  may  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  this  ex|)edient, 
which  Lord  Derby  has  taken  under  his  especial  protection  as  a 
pis  aller,  intended  to  terminate  the  controversy  on  Lord  Wens- 
leydale’s  life  peerage,  but  the  measure  is  that  of  Lord  Derby 
and  the  Peers’  Committee,  and  it  is  repudiated  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Liberal  Party.  We  protest  against  the  sup¬ 
position  that  this  measure  can  be  regarded  as  a  final  and  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  this  great  question,  and  we  confidently 
assert  that  this  Bill  is  regarded  with  dissatisfaction  and  distrust 


acted  little  more  than  one-third  consists  of  English  and  Irish  causes ; 
two-thirds  are  Scotch  cases,  for  which  no  especial  provision  is  made 
by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament. 
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by  almost  every  high  judicial  and  legal  authority  in  the  country. 
The  efficiency  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  matter  of  universal  and  paramount  concern,  for 
to  that  Court  every  Englishman  must  look  in  the  last  resort  for 
the  protection  of  his  property  and  his  rights.  By  no  departure 
from  the  ancient  principles  and  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  by  the  simple  adoption  of  a  plan  analogous  to  that 
recommended  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  a  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  highest  authority,  and  extremely 
similar  to  that  which  works  admirably  at  the  Privy  Council  for 
the  other  possessions  of  the  Empire,  might  be  framed  without 
expense  and  without  Inconvenience.  Such  a  Court  would  com¬ 
bine  the  judicial  strength  of  the  whole  Bench ;  it  would  ex¬ 
ercise  its  authority  undisturbed  by  political  contentions  and 
changes;  and  it  would  add  nothing  to  the  cost  of  the  present 
judicial  establishment  of  the  country.  But  if  this  resource  be 
rejected,  and  a  further  attempt  be  made  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  exercise  the  appellate  jurisdiction  with  the  mere  assistance  of 
one  or  two  Judges  who  have  retired  from  the  bench,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  that  the  days  of  that  jurisdiction  are  num¬ 
bered,  and  that  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Privy  Council,  whose  reputation  has  risen  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  House  of  Peers  has  declined. 


Art.  IX.  —  1.  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the 
Rev.  \V.  A.  Butler,  M.A.  First  Series  and  Second  Series. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author’s  Life,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Woodward,  M.A.  8vo.  Cambridge:  1855. 

2.  Letters  on  Romanism  in  reply  to  Mr.  Newman’s  Essay  on 
‘  Development.'  By  the  Rev.  \V.  A.  Butler,  M.A.  8vo. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Woodward,  M.A. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Butler,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Thompson,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Cambridge:  1856. 

E  know  not  when  we  have  been  more  struck  with  the  pro¬ 
verbial  barrenness  of  incident  characteristic  of  the  lives 
of  literary  and  philosophic  men,  than  in  perusing  the  memoir 
of  William  Archer  Butler,  prefixed  to  these  volumes.  Here  is 
a  man  of  glowing  genius,  of  diversified  accomplishments,  — 
who,  though  he  died  comparatively  young,  adorned,  for  ten 
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years,  the  jMoral  Philosophy  chair  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
prelected  there  with  great  and  deserved  applause  to  throngs  of 
admiring  pupils,  achieved  a  first-rate  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  controversialist,  was  renowned,  it  is 
said,  for  *  his  wit  and  humour  ’  and  racy  powers  of  conversation, 
was  the  delight  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and,  lastly,  whose  remains  fill  these  five  brilliant  volumes ; 
and  yet  his  ‘  Memoir  ’  extends  to  but  thirty-six  pages,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  is  comj)osed  of  specimens  from  his  early 
jKjetry,  fragments  of  juvenile  orations,  and  tributes  of  admira¬ 
tion  or  remarks  on  his  character  from  private  friends  and  public 
critics !  Yet  this  ‘  Memoir,’  meagre  as  are  its  facts,  evinces 
no  want  of  skill  in  the  writer,  and  certainly  anything  rather 
than  lack  of  interest  in  his  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  its  very 
faults  are  the  venial  ones  of  excessive  admiration,  of  too  fervid 
eulogy;  —  those  hyperboles  of  a  love  intensified  and  hallowed 
by  the  grave*,  which  it  requires  more  austere  critics  than  we 
profess  to  be,  to  visit  with  morose  censure.  This  dearth  of 
incident  in  the  ‘  Memoir  ’  is  owing  to  lack  of  incident  in  the 
Life  it  records;  and  if  so,  that  life  is  soon  told.  It  may  be 
compressed,  without  any  extraordinary  condensation,  into  little 
more  than  a  couple  of  these  pages.  We  may  as  well,  there¬ 
fore,  give  this  biography  entire,  —  it  will  but  little  exceed  the 
dimensions  of  some  prolix  epitaphs. 

.  William  Archer  Butler  was  born  at  Annerville,  near  Clon¬ 
mel  ;  his  father  was  a  Protestant,  his  mother  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic;  in  what  year  born,  is  not  known,  but  probably  in  1814;  if 
so,  he  died  at  four  and  thirty.  lie  was,  by  his  mother’s  wish, 
educated  in  the  Romish  faith.  While  yet  a  child,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  had  misgivings,  whether  Romanism  and  Truth, 
Protestantism  and  Error  necessarily  meant  the  same  ;  misgivings 
(it  is  said)  strengthened  by  the  want  of  sympathy  his  confessor 
manifested  with  his  strong  and  early  developed  religious  sensi¬ 
bilities. 

Part  of  his  childhood  was  spent  at  Garnavilla,  a  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suir,  near  Cahir ;  and  that  beautiful  scenery 

•  We  allude  to  such  expressions  as  the  following:  ‘lie  almost 
‘  lisped  in  rhyme,  and  some  of  his  boyish  compositions  would  do  honour 

*to  the  maturest  efforts  of  the  British  Muse . ’  ‘While  still  a 

^schoolboy,  he  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  profundities  of  meta~ 
*  physics,  his  most  loved  pursuit,  and  was  accomplished  in  the  whole 
^circle  of  the  belles  lettres.  Ilis  taste  for  oratory  was  fostered  by  the 
‘  annual  exhibitions  for  which  Dr.  Bell’s  Seminary  was  so  famous  ;  and 
‘  some  of  his  youthful  etforts  are  still  remembered  as  masterpieces  of 
‘  public  speaking.’  (^Memoir,  pp.  3.  5.) 
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made  an  impression  on  his  susceptible  imagination  never  to  be 
obliterated.  There  be  learned  to  love  Nature,  and  that  love, 
as  usual  with  such  temperaments,  broke  into  spontaneous  song. 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  endowed  school  at 
Clonmel.  Here  he  distinguished  himself,  less  by  an  emulous 
prosecution  of  tlie  ordinary  routine  of  study,  than  by  the 
general  indications  of  an  intellect  at  once  powerful  and  versa¬ 
tile:  his  reading  accordingly  was  unusually  wide  and  various 
for  his  years.  In  leisure  moments  he  addicted  himself  with 
equal  ardour  to  the  twin  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and  in  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  become  ‘  exquisitely  skilled.’ 

How  long  he  continued  at  Clonmel  is  not  stated ;  nor  in  wdiat 
year  he  entered  on  college  life.  But  it  seems,  that  about  two 
years  before  that  time,  he  renounced  liomanism,  and  became 
an  ardent  Protestant.  Unlike  so  many  other  proselytes  from  a 
traditional  faith,  he  never  afterwards  wavered,  nor  exhibited 
any  phases  either  of  fanaticism  or  scepticism.  He  at  once 
embraced,  with  intimate  conviction  and  passionate  love,  those 
cardinal  principles  which  are  the  glory  of  Protestantism  only 
because  they  are  the  glory  of  the  Gospel.  The  polestar  of  his 
theology  was  the  same  as  Luther’s,  and  thither  his  faith  ever 
pointed  true. 

At  college  he  seems  to  have  instantly  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  fellow-students  and  his  Professors  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  promise.  True  to  his  early  tastes,  however,  he  aban¬ 
doned  himself  chiefly  to  poetry,  the  belles  lettres,  and  meta¬ 
physics.  The  classics  he  read  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  rather 
than  with  that  of  a  critic ;  for  the  mathematics  he  never 
evinced  much  inclination.  So  early  developed  were  the  pro¬ 
pensity  and  the  aptitude  for  composition,  that  while  yet  an 
undergraduate,  he  became  a  frequent  contributor,  both  of  prose 
and  verse,  to  periodical  literature ;  while  his  college  exercises, 
for  their  vigour  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression,  inspired 
the  brightest  hopes.  He  also  became  an  active  member  of 
the  ‘  College  Historical  Society,’  and  in  the  year  1835  (he 
was  then  about  twenty !)  he  occupied  its  chair  as  boy- 
president.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered  an  ‘  Address,’  from 
which  a  long  extract  is  given  in  the  ‘  Memoir,’  and  which  must 
certainly  have  been  a  very  remarkable  effort  for  one  so  young. 
In  1834,  young  Butler  attained,  with  great  distinetion,  the 
‘  Ethical  Moderatorship  ’  recently  instituted  by  Provost  Lloyd. 
After  taking  his  Bachelor’s  degree,  he  continued  in  residence  at 
college  t\vo  years.  He  was  then  advised  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  Bar ;  but  his  literai'y  tastes  and  contemplative  habits 
alike  recoiled  from  the  dusty  arena  and  incessant  turmoil  of  the 
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law  courts,  and  he  soon  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  more 
congenial  pursuits  and  duties  of  the  Church. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  scholarship,  Provost  Lloyd  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  brilliant  services  of  Butler  for  the  Uni- 
versit)’,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  By  the  exertions  of  this 
excellent  and  public-spirited  man,  a  professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  was  founded  in  1837,  and  Butler  was  appointed  to 
be  the  first  occupant  of  the  Chair.  The  popularity  of  his 
lectures  proved  how  judicious  was  the  choice.  Simultaneously 
with  his  assumption  of  his  professorsliip,  he  was  juesented  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  the  prebend  of  Clondehorka, 
diocese  of  Kaphoe,  county  of  Donegal.  Here  he  constantly 
resided  except  when  the  duties  of  his  Chair  called  him  to  Dublin. 
A  more  pleasing  picture  than  that  of  this  brilliant  mind  devot¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest  cannot  well  be 
conceived. 

‘  Amongst  a  large  and  humble  flock,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  of  nearly 
two  thousand  members  of  the  Church,  he  was  the  most  indefatigable 
of  pastors.  In  the  pulpit  he  accommodated  himself,  with  admirable 
success,  to  their  simple  comprehension.  He  imagined  that  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  his  rural  auditors  was  more  engaged  by  an  unwritten  address, 
and,  unfortunately,  he  soon  ceased  to  write  any  sermons.  His  ex¬ 
quisite  skill  in  music  was  brought  down  to  the  instruction  of  a  village 
choir.  Never  was  there  more  fully  realised  in  any  one  that  union  of 
contemplation  and  action,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  speaks  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  human  nature.  His  loftiest  speculations  in  mental  science, 
his  erudite  researches  into  Grecian  and  German  philosophy,  were 
in  a  moment  cheerfully  lai«l  aside  at  every  call  of  sutfering  and  of 
sorrow.  His  parishioners  were  widely  scattered  over  an  extensive 
district  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  interspersed  with  bogs  and 
mountain.  Many  of  their  residences  were  diflicult  of  access  even 
upon  foot ;  but  they  were  all  visited  with  constant  assiduity.  Amongst 
tlie  papers  left  behind  him  were  found  catalogues  containing,  not 
merely  tiie  names  of  each  individual,  but  comments,  often  copious, 
upon  their  characters  and  circumstances,  that  he  might  reflect  at 
leisure  upon  their  peculiar  wants,  and  supply  consolation,  instruction, 
or  reproof  according  to  their  several  necessities.’  {Memoir,  pp. 
17,  18.) 

Such  devotion  to  obscure  duties  constitutes  at  least  as  strong 
a  claim  to  our  admiration  as  the  most  applauded  intellectual 
achievements.  The  prel)end  of  Clondehorka  was  held  along  with 
his  Chair  till  1842,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Rectory  of 
Raymoghy  in  the  same  diocese.  It  was  shortly  after  this,  that 
being  called  to  preach  at  a  visitation  of  the  united  dioceses  of 
Raphoe  and  Derry,  he  delivered  his  discourse  (afterwards  pub¬ 
lished),  entitled  ‘  Primitive  Church  Principles  not  inconsistent 
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‘  with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy’ — in  which  we  admire  the 
resolute,  even  if  imperfect,  struggles  of  a  noble  and  generous 
nature  against  the  rigidity  of  soi-disants  ‘  Church  Principles.’ 
He  seems  eagerly  to  stretch  forth  his  manacled  hands  to  grasp 
kindred  excellence  under  all  diversities  of  form,  and  to  recognise, 
in  spite  of  system,  a  Christian  brother  wherever  he  sees  the 
image  of  his  Master.  Though  still  perhaps  somewhat  fettered 
by  the  very  prejudices  he  struggles  against,  so  noble,  so  beau¬ 
tiful  is  his  entire  character  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  that  one  feels 
inclined  to  say  of  him,  in  the  words  of  Paul, — ‘Would  to  God 
‘  that  all  were  r\ot  only  almost,  but  altogether  such  as  he  was, 

‘  except  those  bonds.' 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Graves,  curate  of  Windermere,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Wordsworth.  Of  this  visit  his  host  has  furnished  a  somewhat 
full  and  interesting  account.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what 
almost  boyish  enthusiasm,  the  jxtetic  philosopher  listened  to  the 
utterances  of  the  philosophic  poet.  In  1845,  Butler  was  princi¬ 
pally  engaged  on  the  Homan  Catholic  controversy,  and  soon  after 
gave  the  fruits  of  his  studies  to  the  world  in  the  powerful  ‘  Letters 
‘  on  Development.’  In  1846-7,  the  Irish  famine,  which  with 
pestilence  and  its  terrible  procession  of  attendant  horrors,  stalked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Butler’s  residence,  afforded  his  noble 
nature  another  opportunity  of  displaying  itself.  ‘Literature, 
‘  philosophy,  and  divinity  were  all  postponed  to  the  labours  of 
‘  relieving-ufficer  to  his  parish.  From  morning  till  evening  he 
‘  superintended  the  distribution  of  food,  often  toiling  with  his 
‘  own  hands  in  this  ministry  of  love.’  * 

But  this  truly  glorious  career,  in  which  lofty  aims  and  lowly 
duties  were  alike  cared  for  and  reconciled,  was  already  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  week  preceding  his  last  illness  was  spent  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  Archdeacon  Gough,  in  whose  neigh¬ 
bourhood  he  was  about  to  preach  at  an  approaching  ordination. 
His  sermon  as  usual  was  unwritten,  but  must  have  been  sin¬ 
gular  on  such  an  occasion,  and  we  imagine,  mure  calculated  to 
excite  the  suspicions  of  bigotry  than  even  his  earlier  protest 
against  church  rigours. 

‘  He  was  led,’  says  a  gentleman  who  heard  it,  ‘  to  speak  of  those 
divines  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  whose  writings  would  be  found 
an  armoury  against  all  heresies,  as  well  as  the  most  touching  lessons 
of  practical  holiness.  He  took  a  series  of  these  authors  ;  he  dismissed 
each  with  a  few  sentences ;  but  not  before  he  had  characterised  his 
peculiar  excellences,  and  made  the  audience  feel  his  distinguishing 


*  Memoir,  p.  28. 
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merits.  His  description  of  Taylor,  in  particular,  was  startlingly 
beautiful,  and  literally  took  away  our  breath.  He  recommended  us 
to  read  some  works  of  a  practical  cliaracter  by  Dissenters.  Baxter, 
Howe,  and  Edwards  were  among  the  number  mentioned.’  (3/cwoiV, 

p.  28.) 

On  his  return  home  from  this  public  service,  he  took  cold ; 
it  was  the  prelude  of  fever,  which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  July,  1848.  How  much  he  was  loved, 
as  well  as  admired,  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  his 
biographer.  ‘  Upon  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July,  his  remains 
‘  were  laid  in  his  own  churchyard.  The  liishop,  the  sur- 

*  rounding  clergy  and  gentry,  and  several  thousands  of  the 
‘  humbler  classes,  were  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 

*  res|)ect.’  * 

Tliough,  as  we  have  seen,  little  is  known  of  his  life ;  and 
though  of  his  conversivtlon  (which  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  wit, 
point,  and  vivacity,)  hardly  a  stray  fragment,  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  has  been  preserved  in  the  ‘Memoir,’  —  he  has  in  these 
volumes  left  memorials  of  himself  which  the  world  will  ‘  not 
‘  willingly  let  die.’  As  the  fruit  of  so  young  a  mind, — for  nearly 
all  must  have  been  produced  before  the  author  had  passed  his 
thirtieth  year,  —  they  form  an  extraordinary  monument  of  his 
vigour,  versatility,  and  precocity^. 

A  marked  feature  of  his  mind  was  the  perfection  in  which 
it  combined  many  of  the  rarest  endowments  of  the  poetic  and 
the  ])hilosophic  temperaments;  not  that  there  is  any  reason  to 
wonder  at  such  conjunction,  for  it  has  been  too  often  repeated 
in  great  philosophers  and  great  poets  to  leave  room  for  that. 
Nor  are  the  two  classes  of  qualities,  if  they  be  not  relatively 
disproportionate,  at  all  at  variance.  The  very  aptitude  for 
readily  apprehending  analogies  under  the  impulses  of  poetic 
feeling,  prompted  by  the  instincts  of  the  beautiful,  will,  if 
organised  and  directed  by  an  equally  predominant  aptitude  for 
philosophical  speculation,  constitute  that  inventive  and  creative 
faculty  which,  seizing  another  class  of  analogies  and  resemblances, 
constructs  systems  of  philoso[)hy ;  of  truth  sometimes,  and 
sometimes,  alas  !  of  fiction ; — fiction  as  wild,  as  airy,  as  unsub¬ 
stantial  as  the  poet’s  veritable  dreams.  At  all  events,  certain  it 
is,  that  in  the  higher  order  of  minds, — as  in  Shakspeare,  Plato, 
Bacon,  Pascal,  the  alliance  of  the  speculative  and  the  imagina¬ 
tive,  of  subtlety  and  wit,  of  logic  and  eloquence,  has  been  too 
often  repeated  to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  though  reason  may  be 
only  a  ‘  lumen  siccum,’  and  imagination  but  an  ‘  ignis  fatuus 
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though  a  philosopher  may  be  only  a  reasoning  mill  ’  or  a  poet 
whose  ‘fine  frenzy’  is  little  more  than  frenzy,  philosophy  ami 
poetry  need  not  be  estranged.  Intellect  of  the  highest  order 
generally  exhibits  very  various  mental  endowments,  each  in  large 
proportion  and  all  in  harmonious  combination.  One  or  more 
may  be  predominant,  but  genius  is  usually  a  constellation,  not  a 
single  star  ;  and  though  one  may  be  brightest,  all  will  be  bright. 

Professor  Butler’s  early  love  of  poetry  followed  him  through 
life ;  it  was  not  only  a  solace  but  a  passion.  Even  when  wedded 
to  philosophy,  his  early  mistress  was  never  forgotten.  Though 
the  mere  conjunction  of  the  poetic  and  philosophical  tempera¬ 
ments  be  no  rare  phenomenon,  the  'precocity  with  which  the 
reflective  and  analytic  powers  were  manifested  in  Butler  might 
be  regarded  as  extraordinaiy.  The  philosophical  lectures  — 
even  those  on  Plato  and  Aristotle — which  are  given  in  these 
volumes,  seem  to  have  been  compt'sed  and  delivered  before  he 
was  eight-and-twenty,  or  at  most  a  year  older  I  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked,  that  the  period  of  life  which  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  effervescence  of  youth  and  the  practical  energy  of 
mature  manhood  is  to  many  powerful  minds  a  period  of  vigorous 
philosophical  speculation.  On  the  whole,  Butler’s  rich  imagi¬ 
nation  was,  even  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  of  signal  service  to 
him.  Though  his  more  brilliant  endowments  occasionally  led 
to  excess  of  ornament,  too  deeply  coloured  the  diction,  or  ren¬ 
dered  it  too  redundant,  they  admirably  fitted  him  to  redeem 
the  abstruse  subjects  he  treated  from  the  curse  of  dryness, 
and  especially  equipped  him  for  the  task  of  criticising  Plato, 
to  whose  wonderful  union  of  subtlety  and  grace,  of  philoso¬ 
phic  depth  with  all-various  literary  excellence,  he  ever  show'ed 
himself  keenly  sensitive.  His  learning  was  extensive  for  his 
years ;  in  certain  directions,  and  in  the  department  of  ancient 
pliilosophy,  profound ;  though  in  pure  philology  he  seems  never 
to  have  aspired  to  minute  accuracy.  He  had,  however,  all 
those  higher  qualities  of  sagacity,  comprehensiveness,  and  con¬ 
genial  sympathy  with  philosophic  genius,  which  will  do  more  in 
the  interpretation  of  such  writers  as  Aristotle  and  Plato  than 
any  quantity  of  mere  learning. 

The  matter  of  these  five  volumes  is  thus  distributed :  two  of 
them  are  filled  with  ‘  Sermons ;’  one  with  the  ‘  Letters  on 
‘  Development ;’  and  two  with  the  ‘  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
‘  Ancient  Philosophy.’ 

In  the  ‘  Sermons,’  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  rare  qualities  of  the  author’s  mind,  though  the  style  is  far 
from  being  severe  enough  to  satisfy  a  just  taste.  The  imagery 
is  too  profuse,  the  diction  too  ornate ;  in  a  word,  there  is  too 
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much  of  the  pomp  and  glare  of  rhetoric.  In  some  of  the  dis¬ 
courses,  moreover,  the  train  of  argument  appears  more  refined 
and  ingenious  than  just  or  convincing ;  and  the  expression  of  the 
preacher’s  views  is  not  free  from  obscurity.  Nevertheless,  these 
‘  Sermons  ’  abound  in  exquisite  thouglits,  expressed  often  with 
exceeding  felicity,  as  well  as  in  passages  full  of  genuine  pathos. 
They  are  the  utterances  of  a  mind  not  only  glowing  with  the 
fires  of  intellect  and  imagination,  but  with  the  fervours  of 
devout  passion  also.  His  conviction  of  the  importance  and 
grandeur  of  the  truths  he  proclaims  is  evidently  profound.  None 
can  doubt,  who  read  these  discourses,  that,  in  the  autlmr’s  esti¬ 
mate,  all  things  were  to  be  ‘  counted  dross  ’  in  comparison  with 
the  Gospel,  and  that  he  loved  and  lived  for  the  Truth,  as  well 
as  taught  and  preached  it.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  mass 
of  these  sermons  do  not  represent  Professor  Butler’s  ordinary 
style  of  preaching ;  his  great  promptitude  of  mind  and  command 
of  language  soon  induced  him  to  drop  the  habit  of  writing 
his  sermons,  and  (after  three  or  four  sessions)  even  his  Univer¬ 
sity  Lectures.  His  ordinary  pulpit-style,  it  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured,  was  more  colloquial  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  these 
volumes;  and,  in  our  estimate,  none  the  worse  for  that.  It 
is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  style  of  thought  often 
indulged,  and  some  of  the  topics  selected,  would  be  ill-suited 
to  the  mass  of  a  country  congregation,  a  great  part  of  these 
discourses  seem  to  liave  been  preached  on  public  occasions 
and  to  select  audiences.  On  the  whole,  w’e  agree  with  the 
judgment  of  Professor  Jeremie,  who  edited  the  second  series: 
— alter  saying  that  ‘  he  is  in  no  way  pledged  to  defend  all  the 

*  arguments  and  interpretations  of  Scripture  adopted  by  the 

*  author,’  he  remarks  that  ‘  though  they  would  doubtless  have 
‘  gained  mueh  in  terseness  of  style  and  tliction  by  a  careful  pre- 
‘  paration  for  the  press,’  these  Sermons  form  *  a  most  valuable 
‘  accession  to  our  theological  literature.’ 

It  were  easy  to  point  out  many  trains  of  argument  in  the 
highest  degree  original  and  impressive,  while  even  common 
thoughts  are  illustrated  with  a  beauty  and  expressed  with  a 
grace  whieh  give  them  a  new  force.  Thus  he  says  finely  :  — 

‘  Men  from  deep  places  can  see  the  stars  at  noon-day;  and  from  the 
utter  depths  of  her  self-abasement,  she  (the  Syro-Phojnician  woman) 
catches  the  whole  blessed  mystery  of  Heaven  :  like  St.  Paul’s  Cliris- 
tian,  “  in  having  nothing,  she  possesses  all  things.”  No  humility  is 
perfect  and  proportioned,  but  that  which  makes  us  hate  ourselves  as 
corrupt,  but  respect  ourselves  as  immortal ;  the  humility  that  kneels 
in  the  dust,  but  gazes  on  the  skies'  (^Sermons,  First  series,  p.  171*) 
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We  select,  as  another  brief  specimen,  the  following  beautiful 
sentences  on  the  great  truth  that  evil  seems  ever  the  incidental, 
not  the  designed,  result  of  all  the  arrangements  of  Nature :  — 

‘  There  is  no  instance  producible — setting  aside  manifest  disease 
and  displacement  —  of  a  living  creature  expressly  organized  by  our 
Creator  for  a  life  of  agony.  He,  —  a  Father  to  the  children  of  His 
love,  —  He  meant  that  life  should  be  blessedness;  if  it  be  otherwise, 

“  an  enemy  hath  done  this.”  Would  you  apprehend  how  even  our 
lost  world  retains  dim  traces  of  His  purpose  that  life  and  happiness 
should  be  for  every  one?  Go  forth  into  that  world,  though  it  is  a 
sad  world ;  gaze  on  that  age  which  Christ  Himself  made  the  living 
symbol  of  His  kingdom,  to  perpetuate  a  lovely  tradition  of  heaven  to 
every  generation  ;  behold  the  child,  when  such  as  childhood  should 
be,  in  the  joyousness  of  that  freedom  he  never  again  on  earth  must 
know;  mark  the  delight  of  his  young  activities,  the  bliss  of  growing 
energies,  the  bright  unsullied  fancy,  the  cheerful  confidence,  the 
boundless  hope;  behold  him  — the  little  type  of  heaven  —  alone  with 
Nature  in  her  summer  noon,  and  asking  nothing  more  of  earth  or 
sky  than  that  the  one  should  thus  blossom,  the  other  thus  beam  for 
ever ;  and  you  will  be  able,  in  .some  faint  way,  to  conceive  how  the 
mere  consciousness  of  existence  may  be  happiness.  And  thus  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  if  instinctively,  uses  the  word  “life”  to  imply  felicity,  and 
“  eternal  life  ”  to  imply  eternal  felicity ;  for  in  the  first  draft  of 
creation,  to  live  w’as  to  be  blest.’  {Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  151.) 

The  ‘  Letters  on  Development,’  in  reply  to  IMr.  Newman, 
were  given  to  the  world  under  great  disadvantages.  They  were 
written  necessarily  with  much  haste ;  they  were  published 
piecemeal  (in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal),  and,  above  all, 
were  produced  in  the  very  agony  of  the  Irish  famine,  when  the 
devoted  pastor’s  head  and  heart  were  brimful  of  care  and  sor¬ 
row,  and  overtasked  in  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  misery 
around  him.  Weighing  all  this,  —  these  letters,  though  not 
the  most  brilliant  perhaps,  deserve  to  be  considered  the  most 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  author’s  indomitable  energy  and 
power  of  concentration.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
style  of  them  is  more  severe ;  —  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  author  wrote,  which  left  less  time  for 
the  mere  play  of  fancy;  partly  from  the  fact  tint  the  work 
was  among  his  last,  and  therefore  maturest ;  but  principally, 
without  (juestion,  from  the  sharp  air  of  controversy  which 
braced  and  animated  his  style.  Controversy  often  acts  on  a 
too  rhetorical  mind,  as  a  sudden  call  to  combat  might  act  on 
an  Oriental ;  he  kicks  off  the  embroidered  slippers,  tucks  up 
those  long  flaunting  Asiatic  robes,  and  draws  his  girdle  tighter. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  are  occupied  with  the  ‘  Lec- 
‘turcs  on  Ancient  Philosophy.’  While  they  arc  the  produc- 
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tions  wliich  best  show  of  wbat  the  author  was  capable,  and 
give  us  the  truest  idea  of  the  variety  and  compass  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  these  do  it  imperfectly. 
'n»e  reader  must  not  forget,  if  he  would  do  the  genius  of 
Butler  full  justice,  the  circumstances  we  have  already  adverted 
to,  and  more  especially  that  the  MS.  of  these  lectures  never 
underwent  the  author’s  revision ;  that  they  often  seem  to  have 
been  written,  like  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  currente  ca- 
Inmu,  just  before  the  hour  of  delivery ;  and,  what  is  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  whole,  that  they  were 
all  composed  at  a  very  early  age. 

In  these  lectures  we  plainly  see  how  rapidly  his  mind  was 
still  growing,  and  how  very  superior,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  the  productions  of  his  riper  years,  to  any  thing  he  has 
left  behind  him ;  for,  even  as  it  is,  there  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  three  earliest  series  of  lectures,  (those  introductory  to 
the  entire  course,  and  those  on  the  Indian  and  Early  Grecian 
Schools,)  and  the  lectures  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Indeed, 
the  editor.  Professor  Thompson  (than  whom  none  could  have 
been  better  selected  for  the  task,  or  discharged  it  more  judi¬ 
ciously,  more  kindly,  or  more  learnedly,)  does  not  disguise  his 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  suppress  the  earlier 
series  altogether,  and  avows  that  he  only  yielded  to  the  urgent 
wishes  of  others  in  consenting  to  edit  them. , 

‘  They  were  evidently,’  says  he,  ‘  hastily  composed  —  as,  in  fact, 
appears  from  notices  in  the  author’s  handwriting  —  and  in  some 
places  they  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  to  meet  a 
sudden  demand.  I'heir  rhetoricsil  pomp  of  style,  a  meaning  not 
always  definite  in  itself,  and  frequently  obscured  by  the  very  excess 
of  illustration,  tlie  frequent  repetitions,  and,  above  all,  a  certain 
vacillation  of  judgment  on  speculative  questions,  are  faults  which 
must  strike  the  intelligent  reader,  and  which  would,  1  am  persuaded, 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  accomidished  Professor  himself.  I 
have  consented  to  edit  them  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  persons 
better  able  than  myself  to  estimate  their  probable  reception  by  the 
mass  of  readers,  to  many  of  whom,  it  is  thought,  some  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  in  question  may  prove  attractive,  rather  than  repellent, 
while  those  of  maturer  taste  may  be  induced  to  tolerate  the  style,  in 
consideration  of  the  really  fine  vein  of  thought  and  sentiment  which 
it  conceals.’  (^Lectures,  vol.  i.  Preface.) 

We  trust  we  are  not  among  those  whom  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  imagines  likely  rather  to  be  attracted  by  what  are  cer¬ 
tainly  ‘defects,’  than  ‘repelled’  by  them;  but  we  cannot  re¬ 
gret  that  the  lectures  have  been  published.  We  are  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  faults  he  honestly  specifies,  but  we 
think  the  ‘  fine’  veins  of  thought  which  arc  interspersed  justify 
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the  wishes  of  Butler’s  friends  that  the  lectures  should  appear, 
and  the  editor  in  complying  with  their  wishes.  Not  only  are 
these  detached  fragments  very  striking  and  beautiful,  but  they 
give  us  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  author’s  genius  than 
we  should  otherwise  have  obtained.  The  allusions  moreover  to 
Bacon  and  his  philosophy,  furnish  a  corrective  of  any  im])res- 
Bions  which  the  lectures  on  Plato  might  be  likely  to  produce, 
—  that  the  author,  through  indiscriminate  admiration  of  one 
glorious  name,  was  less  disposed,  than  he  certainly  was,  to  seek 
points  of  conciliation  between  ancient  and  modern  speculation, 
and  to  ascertain,  by  an  enlightened  eclecticism,  how  far  one 
may  be  complementary  to  the  other.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  in  these  earlier  lectures  he  is  always  successful  in  sucli 
attempts ;  nor  are  Ave  insensible  to  the  ‘  oscillations  ’  of  view 
of  which  Professor  Thompson  speaks.  But  this,  at  least,  is 
manifest,  that  Butler  was  no  bigot  to  any  favourite  system, — 
that  he  was  catholic  in  his  philosophy  as  in  his  religion.  It  is 
thus  he  speaks  of  certain  points  of  Bacon’s  philosophical  cha¬ 
racter,  and  certain  features  of  his  philosophy  too  often  for¬ 
gotten  :  — 

‘  The  great  Englishman,  then,  was  unquestionably  a  psychologist ; 
and  it  is  unjust  to  deny  that  his  own  comprehensive  mind  fully 

recognised  the  fertility  and  value  of  this  province  of  inquiry . 

That  the  speculative  side  of  the  philosopliy  of  man  was  equally  re¬ 
vealed  to  Lord  Bacon,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  establish.  But  neither 
was  it  discountenanced.  Mere  verbal  subtleties  indeed  he  abhorred 
and  despised.  Nor  was  it  much  to  be  wondered  at,  with  a  thousand 
barren  years  of  them  before  him.  But  in  his  ow'n  statements  of  his 
philosophy,  truth  of  every  kind  is  equally  welcome.  And  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  metaphysical  principles  of  nature  and  of  the  soul,  either 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  natural  theology,  or  in  the  physical 
and  logical  compartments  which  he  has  assisned  to  discussing  the 
transcendent  qualities  and  adventitious  conditions  of  being.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  urged  him  to  concentrate  his  energies  where 
they  were  most  demanded;  and  if  his  principal  object  was  that  of 
combining  facts  into  theory,  and  if  he  did  not  fully  penetrate  the 
importance  of  vindicating  the  divinity  of  Reason,  of  Morality,  of 
Ijove,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  censure  him  more  than  for  not  anticipating 
the  Principia.’  (Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  130.) 

By  Professor  Thompson’s  Notes  we  think  we  may  say  that 
these  lectures  are  doubled  in  value.  They  are  often  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  are  not  only  illustrative  but  corrective,  and  exhibit 
accurate  scholarship  and  philosophic  acumen  in  happy  union. 
In  perusing  these  ‘  Lectures,’  the  reader  will,  as  we  think,  be 
strongly  reminded  of  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  Somethin 
may  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  oral  style,  which  will  alwaj 
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have  points  of  resemblance  ;  something  to  the  haste  with  which 
both  the  Professors  often  prepared  overnight  for  the  next 
morning’s  duties;  but  something,  also,  to  strong  similarities 
of  genius.  Both  united  a  vivid  imagination  with  a  remarkable 
and  very  precocious  faculty  of  analysis ;  both  possessed  great 
fertility  of  illustration  and  copiousness  of  diction.  The  rhe¬ 
torical  pomp,  the  very  structure  and  march  of  the  style,  will, 
if  we  mistake  not,  constantly  recall  the  lectures  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  professor.  These  also,  like  those  of  Butler,  were  produced 
at  a  very  early,  though  not  so  early  an  age,  and  published  from 
the  unrevised  notes  of  the  author. 

Of  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  the 
most  attractive  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  series  on  Plato:  and 
here  we  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Thompson.  When,  some 
eight  years  ago,  we  lamented  that  there  was  so  little  in  the 
English  language  adapted  to  give  the  mere  English  reader  any 
just  idea  either  of  the  wisdom  or  the  genius  of  Plato,  —  of  the 
value  of  those  portions  of  his  philoso{)hy  which  the  mass  of  edu¬ 
cated  men  can  appreciate,  or  tlie  literary  beauties  which  are  dis¬ 
cernible  by  every  man  of  taste  and  feeling ;  when  we  lamented 
that  stolid  commentators  should  have  indulged  so  disproportion¬ 
ately  in  aKiofia^la  or  vvKTo/ia^ia  on  the  obscurer  mysteries  of 
his  system  ;  that  they  should,  in  their  learned  dulness,  so  often 
have  erred  in  their  interpretations  by  taking  his  very  metaphors 
literally,  and  turning  his  very  irony  into  earnest*,  we  little 
thought  there  was  one  in  the  sister  island  who  was  doing  so 
much  to  wipe  off  this  reproach  from  our  literature.  Had  we 
known  it,  we  should  have  expressed  auguries,  which,  though  his 
too  early  death  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  be  wholly  ful¬ 
filled,  would  have  been  justified  by  what  he  had  already  accom¬ 
plished.  But  here,  as  so  often,  we  are  sadly  reminded  of  the 
‘  Tu  Marcellus.*  In  these  fragments  of  the  ‘  History  of  Ancient 
*  Philosophy,’  interesting  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  we  are  still 
more  strongly  impressed  with  what  the  author  was  capable  of, 
than  with  what  he  has  achieved. 

That  Professor  Butler  has  seized  the  general  spirit  of  Plato’s 
philosophy  with  great  sagacity,  and  expressed  it  very  vividly, 
will,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  every  intelligent  reader  of  both. 
"Whether,  in  some  cases,  his  enthusiasm  has  not  done  more 
than  justice  to  Plato,  and  interpreted  his  tenets  more  definitely 
than  his  text  will  warrant,  may  admit  of  doubt;  also  whether, 

*  In  one  remarkable  instance,  as  Professor  Thompson  has  remarked, 
even  Butler  has  been  misled  into  a  misconception  of  Plato’s  meaning, 
by  interpreting  his  irony  seriously.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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under  the  same  influences,  he  has  not  sometimes  been  more 
liberal  than  justice  demanded,  as  in  dealing  with  Plato’s  vision¬ 
ary  physics  in  the  ‘  TimiEus  or  too  lenient  and  tender  towards 
acknowledged  paradoxes,  as  in  relation  to  the  notion  of  tlie  i)re- 
cxistence  of  the  soul,  and  the  dogma  that  all  knowledge  is  but 
reminiscence.  If  required  to  give  an  example  of  interpretation 
more  explicit  than  Plato’s  varied  language,  or  even  than  Butler’s 
apparently  vacillating  statements  will  perhaps  justify  (though 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Professor’s  formal  view  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct),  we  should  instance  his  representation  of 
the  celebrated  Platonic  ‘  Ideas.’  Howsoever  understood,  they 
enter  deeply  into  the  structure  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 
no  end  of  controversy  has  been  lavished  on  the  philosopher’s  pre¬ 
cise  view  of  their  nature  ;  though  such  controversy  does  not  affect 
the  great  truths  of  his  philosophy,  any  more  than  Newton’s  theory, 
or  no  theory,  as  to  what  gravitation  is,  affects  the  conclusions  of  his 
Principia.  Now  what  were  these  ‘  Ideas  ’  —  as  Plato  conceived 
them  —  these  Eternal  Models  ?  It  may  well  perplex  his  com¬ 
mentators  to  say ;  for  his  language,  at  all  times  apt  to  be  richly 
Imaginative,  will  justify,’  if  interpreted  rigidly,  very  different 
conclusions.  He  believed  them,  as  has  been  well  said,  ‘  corre- 
‘  spondent  to  general  notions  —  and  something  more  but  what  is 
that  something  more?  Did  he  believe,  as  many  commentators 
have  asserted,  and  as  many  expressions  would  imply,  that  they' 
were  distinct  entities,  separate  from  any  and  from  all  minds? 
That  he  thought  them  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  human 
mind,  is  evident ;  for  he  plainly  avows  that  abstraction  and  gene¬ 
ralisation  are  but  the  organs  or  instruments  by  which  man  rises  to 
the  knowledge  of  these  eternal  principles  —  by  which  he  detects 
the  absolute  and  immutable  in  the  phenomenal  and  the  transient 
—  by  which  he  disentangles  the  fugitive  unity  from  the  Protean 
forms  of  the  perishable  and  material  in  which  it  is  constantly 
concealing  itself.  This  process  of  gnieralising  is,  as  Plato  ex* 
pressly  teaches  us,  the  method,  in  his  apprehension,  by  which 
the  mind  is  trained  to  the  perception  of  truths  immutable  and 
eternal ;  but  those  truths  themselves  —  arrived  at  in  this  way 
or  any  way  —  did  he  rank  them  independent  of  the  Supreme  as 
well  as  the  human  mind?  The  answer  is,  that  there  are  many 
expressions  which  would  imply  that  he  did ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  others  which  w’ould  indicate  that,  in  any  grosser  sense,  he 
did  not.  Now  Professor  Butler  seems,  first,  to  say  that  he  un¬ 
questionably  did  ;  and  enters  into  an  elaborate  disquisition  on 
the  modes  in  which  Plato  regarded  ‘Ideas,’  as  distinct  from  Man, 
from  the  Sensible  Universe,  and  from  God;  yet  when  he  comes 
to  give  his  exposition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Platonic  Ideas 
VOL.  CIV.  NO.  CCXI.  R 
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are  to  he  interpreted,  it  is  seen  that  he  distinctly  excludes 
every  grosser  sen^e,  and  tacitly  assumes  his  reconciliation  with 
the  paradoxical  expressions  to  be  correct.  Then,  they  are  ‘  no 

*  other  than  those  eternal  laws  and  reason  of  things,  which  even 

*  the  most  cursory  examination  cannot  deny  to  be  a  necessary 
‘  clement  in  every  motajihysic  il  estimate  of  the  universe.’ 
This,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  the  substantially  correct  view; 
but  then  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  if  so,  Plato’s  langnaiC  is  often 
highly  reprehensible.  The  grosser,  but  frequently  more  natural 
sense,  would  represent  these  Ideas  as  having  an  existence 
out  of  the  divine  mind;  it  inipbes  (as  some  of  Plato's  coin- 
nientat  rs  have  interpreted  him)  that  the  Creator,  when  he 
framed  the  universe  in  harmony  with  them,  looked  upon  these 
iudcjK'ndent  and  ‘eternal  Exemplars,’  and  wrought  from  them  as 
a  statuary  from  a  model  or  a  ]tainter  from  a  sketch.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  Professor’s  Butler’s  explication  of  the  sense  in 
■which  Plato  regarded  ‘  Ideas  ’  as  real  and  independent  existences 
is  the  correct  one,  and  that  if  the  ))l.ilosopher  had  clearly 
expressed  his  meaning,  free  from  all  ambiguity  and  all  poetry,  it 
would  have  been  seen  to  be  so. 

‘You  can  now  easily  enter  into  the  aim  of  the  theory  of  Ideas. 
That  man’s  soul  is  made  to  contain  imt  merely  a  consistent  si  heine  of 
its  owti  iiolions,  but  a  direct  :ii»pr<*liension  of  real  and  eternal  laict 
beyond  if,  is  not  too  absurd  to  la*  inaintained.  Tliat  these  real  and 
eternal  laws  are  tilings  int(  lliyible,  and  not  tilings  sensible,  is  not 
very  extravagant  either.  '1  hat  these  laws,  impressed  upon  creation 
by  its  Creator,  and  a[>preln  nde<l  by  man,  are  something  distinct 
equally  trom  the  Creator  and  from  man;  and  that  the  whole  mass  of 
them  may  be  fairly  termed,  the  world  of  things  purely  intelligible, 
is  surely  allowable.  Nay,  furtber,  that  there  are  (jualities  in  tlie 
Supreme  and  ultimate  Cause  of  all,  which  are  inanitested  in  his 
creation,  and  not  merely  nnmifested,  hut,  in  a  inann' r  —  after  being 
brought  out  of  his  snperes.-ential  nature  into  the  stage  of  being  below 
him,  but  next  to  him,  —  are  then,  by  ilie  causative  act  of  creation, 
dep(l^itv■d  in  things,  dillereneing  them  one  from  the  otlier,  so  that 
tlie  things  participate  of  them  (/itrt'xoo'rt),  communicate  with  them 
(eriiibooi/fri);  this  likewise  seems  to  present  no  incredible  account  of 
the  relation  of  the  world  to  its  Author.  That  the  intelligence  of 
man,  excited  to  refleclioii  by  the  imiuessions  of  tliese  idijects  thus 
(thongli  themselves  transitory)  pariieipaiit  of  a  divine  quality,  should 
I'isi^  to  higher  eonceptions  of  tlie  perfection  thus  faintly  exhibited; 
and,  inasniucli  as  these  piu'feelions  are  unquestionably  rc(d  existences, 
and  knoicn  to  be  such  in  the  very  act  of  contcniplation,  —  that  this 
should  lie  regarded  as  a  direi-t  iiitelh  ctmil  apperception  of  theiii,  a 
union  of  the  reason  with  the  Ideas,  in  that  sphere  of  being  wliicli  is 
common  to  both,  —  this  is  certainly  no  preposterous  notion  in  sub¬ 
stance,  and,  by  tliose  who  deeply  study  it,  will  jieihaps  be  judged  no 
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unwarrantable  form  of  phrase.  Finally,  that  the  reason,  in  proportion 
as  it  learns  to  contemplate  the  perfect  and  eternal,  desires  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  such  contemplations  in  a  more  consummate  degree,  and 
cannot  be  fully  satisfied  except  in  the  actual  fruition  of  tlie  perfect 
itself:  —  this  seems  not  to  contradict  any  received  principle  of  psy¬ 
chology,  or  any  known  law  of  human  nature.  Yet  these  suppositions, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  famous  theory  ok  ideas  ;  and,  thus 
stated,  may  surely  be  pronounced  to  form  no  very  appropriate  object 
for  the  contempt  of  even  the  most  accomplished  of  our  modern 
“physiologists  of  mind.”  ’  (^Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117-8.) 

This,  as  we  have  said,  is  most  probably  a  correct,  though 
somewhat  free,  translation  of  Plato’s  real  doctrine ;  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  as  Professor  Thompson  remarks,  that  it  contains 
expressions  which  it  would  be  hard  exactly  to  parallel  in  Plato, 
whose  highly  imaginative  phraseology  would  rerpiirc  for  this 
purpose  a  very  liberal  interpretation.  That  the  ‘  Ideal  Models,’ 
or  Universal  Laws,  arc  real  distinct  existences  independent  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  is  surely  likely  to  convey  a  very  different 
impression  from  this, —  that  they  are  the  Eternal  Reasons  by 
which  an  Eternal  Mind  regulates  all  its  operations.  True,  there 
is  a  sense  (and  tve  doubt  not  that  it  tvas  Plato’s  real  meaniue:), 
in  which  they  are  independent  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  that  is, 
even  that  mind  docs  not  make  them, —  they  are  not  as  other  laws 
might  be,  the  arbitrary  products  of  M  ill,  —  which  is  probably 
all  that  Plato  designed  to  assert.  If  so,  he  meant  —  and  a  most 
important  truth  it  is  —  that  in  the  order  of  reason,  though  not 
of  time  (for  where  things  are  equally  eternal,  as  Butler  re¬ 
marks,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  about  jirecedence),  such  and  such 
things  are  right,  not  because  God  wills  them,  but  he  wills  them 
because  they  are  right ;  that,  similarly  things  are  true,  not  of 
arbitrary  ordination,  but  of  necessary  relation.  If  this  be  the 
correct  interjwetation,  Plato  meant  what  few  ])hilos*)phers  will 
deny,  —  except  those  who  assert  that  God  could,  if  he  had 
pleased,  have  made  three  angles  of  a  triangle  not  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  reverseel  the  relations  of  virtue  and  vice.  But 
then  to  get  this  and  this  only  out  of  Plato,  requires  not  merely 
free  translation,  but  abstinence  from  such  strong  expressions,  of 
very  different  import,  as  Butler  has  sometimes  used,  and  which, 
in  fact,  read  very  like  contradictions. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  AV.  Hamilton  that  if  Descartes  and 
Locke  had  expressed  themselves  with  the  due  rigour  and  cau¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  ‘  Innate  Ideas,’  it  would  have 
been  found,  alter  all,  that  there  w’as  no  irreconclleable  ditierence 
between  them,  and  that  they  would  have  been  seen  ‘  to  be 
‘  equally  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  truth.’  AVe 
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have  little  doubt  that,  on  similar  conditions,  much  might  be 
said  for  Plato’s  consistency  with  himself.  It  is  a  difficulty 
under  which  all  metaphysicians  labour  that,  in  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  conceptions,  they  must  use  figurative  language. 
It  is  not  matter  of  choice,  but  matter  of  necessity.  All  the 
operations,  conceptions,  and  faculties  of  mind  must,  from  the 
very  law  of  its  development,  be  expressed  by  terms  derived 
from  the  material  world  and  its  analogies.  And  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Plato,  the  imagination  is  a  predominant  faculty, 
and  delights  in  painting  thought,  a  still  larger  latitude  in  the 
representation  of  philosophiciil  conceptions  is  the  result,  and 
a  larger  indulgence  will  be  required  by  the  wise  and  discreet 
interpreter.  When  the  wisdom  and  discretion,  however,  do  not 
exist,  —  when  the  uncongenial,  unimaginative,  too  literal  critic 
undertakes  the  office  of  expositor,  the  metaphysical  is  apt 
to  harden  into  the  literal ;  imagery  becomes  doctrine ;  and 
symbol,  the  substance  and  reality  of  that  it  symbolises.  In 
these  cases  the  plastic  forms  of  a  poetically  expressed  philosophy 
are  fixed  and  congealed  by  a  frigid,  icy,  stolid  criticism  into 
literal  and  absurd  paradox.  It  was  by  some  such  process,  we 
imagine,  that  the  archetypes  of  Plato  became  separate  entities, 
—  having  a  ‘  local  habitation  ’  as  well  as  a  name  ;  not  only  in  a 
secondary  and  metaphorical  sense  independent  of  the  supreme 
intelligence,  but,  in  some  mystical  yet  gross  sense,  existing 
out  of  it ;  similarly,  that  the  species  of  Aristotle  became  frozen 
in  the  language  of  the  schoolmen  into  attenuated  material 
films*;  and  (to  illustrate  our  meaning  in  a  much  more  import¬ 
ant  instance)  that  the  strong  metaphorical  language  of  Christ 
became  hardened  into  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation.  ‘  It  is  nothing,*  said  Selden,  wisely  and  profoundly,  ‘it 
‘  is  nothing  but  rhetoric  turned  into  logic.’  But  this  tendency 
to  turn  rhetoric  into  logic,  symbols  into  the  things  signified, 
is  one  of  tlie  infirmities  of  the  human  mind,  in  philosophy  ns 
well  as  theology,  and  one  against  which  the  interpreter  and 
critic  of  philosophy  must  be  on  his  guard ;  especially  when 
interpreting  writings  which,  like  those  of  Plato,  are  instinct 
throughout  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  ;  where  the  imagery  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  logic  is  subtle,  and  the  most  refined  specula¬ 
tions  are  often  conveyed  in  metaphor,  myth,  and  allegory.  Let 
but  the  cold  spirit  of  an  uncongenial  criticism  breathe  upon 
them,  and  these  yielding,  mobile  elements,  which  only  a  kindred 
glow  of  fancy  can  keep  fluent,  are  apt  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  fantastic  frost-work  or  portentous  icicles.  It  is  true  such 

*  See  Sir  \V.  Hamilton’s  Notes  on  Reid. 
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errors  in  modern  interpreters  would  not  have  a  similar  effect  as 
in  previous  ages ;  but  it  would  not  be  less  disastrous  to  the 
fame  of  Plato.  They  would  not  accept  the  absurdity  their 
criticism  deduced ;  but  they  would  charge  it  on  him. 

From  such  errors  the  criticism  of  Professor  Butler  is  on  the 
whole  remarkably  free.  Himself  endowed  wdth  much  splen¬ 
dour  of  imagination,  he  everywhere  fully  appreciates,  and  makes 
allowance  for,  the  poetic  colouring  which  so  deeply  tinctures  the 
style  of  Plato  ;  wliich  diffuses  Itself  indeed  over  conceptions  in 
themselves  as  subtle,  and  over  reasonings  as  refined,  as  any  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  his  great  pupil  and  rival.  In  some 
points,  as  we  have  before  observed,  Butler  is  only  too  liberal  an 
apologist. 

The  chief  value  of  Plato’s  philosophy  to  every  student  of  it, 
is  quite  independent  of  the  interpretation  which  may  be  given 
of  various  parts  of  it,  or  (even  supjmsing  such  criticism  just),  of 
the  truth  or  fallacy  of  these  particular  speculations  themselves. 
It  consists,  eminently,  in  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  ;  in  the 
perpetual  correction  it  supplies  of  ever-recurring  tendencies  to 
low  materialistic  or  sensational  systems  —  an  influence  it  has 
again  and  again  auspiciously  exerted  at  various  critical  epochs  of 
philosophical  speculation ;  —  in  the  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
its  ethical  views  ;  —  in  the  lofty  aspirations,  the  magnanimous 
and  ennobling  sentiments  it  inspires;  —  in  the  attractive  and 
beautiful,  even  though  impracticable,  ideal  it  ever  presents  of 
moral  beauty ;  and  in  the  profoundly  just  analyses  of  human 
nature  and  delineations  of  character,  which  are  interspersed  with 
the  subtlest  discussions  of  metaphysical  truth,  and  in  which  the 
form  of  dialogue  enables  Plato  to  indulge  at  pleasure  ;  —  in  the 
discipline  given  to  the  mind  (perhaps  the  most  valuable  result 
of  all  metaphysical  philosophy)  ;  and  it  may  be  added  in  the  case 
of  Plato,  in  the  stimulus  supplied  alike  to  the  intellect,  fancy, 
and  taste,  by  the  rare  genius  he  displays,  and  the  literary  beau¬ 
ties  in  which  he  abounds. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  (at  least  if  our  own  experience 
does  not  wholly  deceive  us)  to  hint  one  thing  more.  It  is,  that 
the  general  spirit  of  Plato’s  philosophy  is  often  so  deep  or  so 
comprehensive,  that  though  we  may  dissent  from  his  theories, 
or  admit  them  only  with  large  adjustments  and  rectifications, 
they  yet  perpetually  suggest  profound  essential  truth.  His 
philosophy  is  truth  seen  through  a  veil  of  allegory,  where  some 
variety  of  interpretation  is  admissible ;  or,  like  the  eye  of  a 
portrait,  seems  fixed  on  every  one  who  looks  at  it,  from  whatso¬ 
ever  side. 

Let  us  be  permitted  briefly  to  illustrate  this  observation,  by 
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talvinjj,  as  an  example,  flie  wonderful  Seventh  Book  of  the 
Repiiltlic.  How  pn)founclly  just  (let  our  philosfiphy  be  what 
it  will),  how  profoundly  just,  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
of  huini’n  nature  —  to  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  — 1<»  our 
ignorance  of  the  Absolute — to  the  predominance  of  the  Pheno¬ 
menal  over  us  —  is  that  opening  picture  of  our  S[)ecie8,  as  fet¬ 
tered  captives  in  the  subterranean  cave;  where,  by  the  dim 
fireliglit,  they  see  only  the  gliding  shadows  of  the  objects  that 
are  passing,  and  hear  only  the  echoes  of  the  voices  that  are 
speaking,  between  them  and  the  light!  How  deep  is  the 
satire  launch('d  at  a  complacent  sensational  philosophy  in  the 
representation  of  the  honours  and  veneration  one  may  imagine 
bestowed  among  these  jturblind  creatures,  on  those  who,  in  that 
darkness,  could  most  ‘  sharply  detect’  the  forms,  or  most 
shrewdly  anticipate  coincidences  or  sequences  in  the  ‘  ap|)ear- 
‘  ance,’  of  these  shadows  on  the  tvall;  who  could  best  tell  what 
objects  came  together,  or  in  what  order  of  succession  they  might  be 
expected  !  How  keen  the  sarcasm  implied  in  the  representation 
that,  supposing  one  of  these  captives  to  be  dragge<i  uj)  to  day¬ 
light,  and  com[»elIed  to  converse  with  realities  till  he  saw  things 
in  their  true  light,  he  would,  if  again  plunged  into  the  cave,  be 
apt  to  seem  more  blind  than  those  who  had  never  left  it,  and, 
moving  them  to  alternate  laughter  and  pity,  make  them  exclaim 
on  the  madness  of  those  who  venturetl  to  leave  the  subterranean 
cavern  and  the  friendly  darkness,  only  to  lose  their  eyesight! 
How  sublime  the  declaration,  that,  nevertheless,  he  who  had 
thus,  in  some  degree,  purified  his  vision,  must  be  content  again 
to  descend  to  those  depths,  endeavour  to  free  the  miserable 
captives  from  their  chains,  and  enable  them  to  gaze  on  the 
glories  of  earth  and  sky,  and  be  ravished  by  the  beauties  which 
himself  had  seen. 

Similarly  as  to  Plato’s  observations  on  Education  in  the  same 
book.  AVho  (however  he  may  think  that  each  science,  as  it  passes 
in  review’,  is  regarded  too  exclusively  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
discipline,  and  that  its  utilitarian  benefits  and  applications  are 
less  prominently  stateil  and  less  highly  valued  than  they  deserve), 
who  can  fail  to  recognise,  amidst  deficiencies  and  excesses,  the 
noblest  principles  and  maxims  of  philosophical  education  ?  Who 
will  deny  that,  to  the  generality  of  men,  the  various  pursuits  by 
which  the  mind  itself  is  trained  to  reflection,  sagacity,  abstrac¬ 
tion,  generalisation,  and  made  capable  of  finding  and  apfweciating 
Truth,  are  valuable  exactly  as  they  conduce  to  these  ends,  and, 
in  this  light,  worth  far  more  than  any  material  advantages  which 
can  accrue  from  the  j)rosecution  of  any  one  science,  or  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  any  one  art  whatever? — a  fact,  indeed,  obvious  enough, 
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when  we  eonsicler  thnt,  to  form  such  a  mind,  if  only  to  be  capable 
of  erticientlv  prosecuting  any  one  pursuit,  many  kinds  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  from  which  not  one  in  a  million  ever  gets  a  penny,  or 
hopes  to  do  so,  must  concur.  Who  will  not  acknowledge  a 
nieaning  in  Plat«)’8  hy[)erbole,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  pur¬ 
suits  which  should  constitute  a  wise  education,  is  to  awaken,  to 
develop,  to  purify,  some  faculty  of  tiie  soul,  ‘  better  wortli  pre- 
‘  serving  than  a  thousand  eyes;’  intellectuulhj,  to  make  it  saga¬ 
cious,  prompt,  comprehensive;  morally,  to  enamour  it  of  the 
true  and  the  just,  the  beautiful  and  the  good? 

Even  when  he  so  audaciously  declares  that  the  sublime 
phenomena  of  Astronomy  itself,  unless  they  conduct  the  soul 
to  universal  truth,  are  really  of  little  value ;  that  the  starry 
‘dia'jnims’  of  the  heavens  are  to  be  looked  at  as  little  better 
than  geometrical  diagrams  (cxciuisitely  wrought  by  some  ‘  cun- 
‘  ning  I);c  lalus  ’),  except  likj  these  significant  of  immutable 
laws,  and  suggestive  of  absolute  science ;  how  sublime  a  truth 
is  adumbrated  in  his  words !  Not  exactly  his  meaning,  it  may 
be,  yet  eml)r.'icing  and  surpassing  it.  The  oracular  words  seem 
more  than  justified  in  that  marvellous  science  of  celestial  dy¬ 
namics  which,  in  projMtrtion  as  it  is  more  fully  known,  transforms 
the  glittering  hieroglyphics  of  the  heavens  into  an  ‘intelligible’ 
scroll,  and  enforces,  with  ever  fresh  cogency,  the  sublime  moral 
lessons  of  which  Plato  was  |)crhaps  chiefly  thinking,  that  ‘  the 
‘  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 

*  his  handy  work.’ 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  when  Plato  comes  to  the 
practical  application  of  his  system  of  philosophical  education 
to  the  chosen  youth  who  are  to  form  the  ‘governors’  of  his  Re¬ 
public,  we  see  extravagancies  which  may  well  move  the  world 
to  smile.  The  world  will  never  be  well  governed,  he  tells  us, 
while  power  and  office  are  coveted  as  splendid  rewards  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  sources  of  sordid  gain ;  while  that  is  the  case,  men  in 
power  will  look  to  their  own  good,  n<it  to  that  of  the  people. 
These  last,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  will  be  the  ‘  cows’  that  are 
to  lie  taken  care  of,  because  they  are  to  be  milked;  the  ‘sheep’ 
that  are  pastured  for  their  flesh  and  their  wool.  The  only 
people  that  are  to  be  trusted  with  such  an  office,  are  the  happy 
men  who  have  so  purged  their  mental  vision  by  the  ‘  euphrasy 

*  and  rue’  of  philo>ophic  contemplation,  that  they  will  despise 
the  rewards  of  ambition — descend  to  office  when  they  take  it  — 
take  it  because  they  must,  not  because  they  would — assume  the 
seals,  or  even  the  purple,  with  a  sigh,  and  l.iy  them  down  with 
rapture — who  are  so  transported  with  vi.-ions  of  the  to  ov  del, 
and  so  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  to  oina>s  ov,  that  they  grudge 
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each  moment  which  a  conilescendinfi  benevolence  to  the  neces-  l 
sities  of  the  world  exacts  of  them.  Now,  says  Plato,  only  phi¬ 
losophers  are  capable  of  all  this ;  ami,  therefore,  it  will  never  go 
well  with  the  world  till  philosophers  govern  it ! 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  laughing  world  will  say  that  it 
would  as  soon  have  the  geometrical  tailors  of  Laputa  to  make 
itsch»thes;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though  statesmen 
ought  to  be  philosophic  in  spirit,  yet  philosophers,  if  devoted  to 
their  juirsuits  with  the  genuine  love  of  them,  would  generally 
make  but  indifferent  statesmen.  Public  business  would  be  apt 
to  get  strangely  blundered.  ‘  Not  by  my  philosophers,’  Plato 
would  say ;  ‘  for  they  are  to  be  so  trained  that,  while  looking 
‘  down  with  contempt  on  all  sublunary  vanities  of  ambition,  and 
‘  sighing  to  be  released  from  them,  they  would  have  self-denial 
*  and  magnanimity  enough  to  perform  their  duties.’  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  Plato’s  system,  the  noble  Infirmity  of  which, 
as  Professor  Butler  well  observes,  is  its  excessive  tendency  to 
nurse  the  contemplative  character,  would  find  its  disciples  apt 
to  indulge  in  lazy  contemplation  when  letters  were  to  be  an¬ 
swered  or  despatches  written ;  transfixed  in  ecstatic  gaze  on  the 
immutable  and  real,  when  their  business  lay  imperatively  with 
the  ‘  mutable’  and  ‘phenomenal.’  The  infirmities,  half  sublime 
half  ludicrous,  of  the  philosophical  character,  by  which,  like 
Thales,  it  g:\ze8  on  the  stars,  and  falls  into  the  ditch — looks  at 
distant  objects,  and  forgets  what  is  at  its  feet — were  by  no  means 
unknown  or  unacknowledged  by  Plato,  who,  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  in  the  Theatetus,  has  given  exquisite 
sketches  of  the  mingled  strength  and  weakness  of  this  union 
of  the  child  and  the  sage ;  hut  it  is  less  apparent  how  the  evil 
is  to  be  corrected,  or  by  what  instrument  of  education  (Plato’s, 
or  otherwise)  that  exquisite  equilibrium  is  to  be  maintained  in 
the  philosophic  mind,  by  which,  despising  the  world,  it  serves 
it;  by  which,  loftily  looking  down  on  its  pomps  and  vanities, 
its  ambition  and  its  strife,  it  takes  an  active  part  in  it — reluc¬ 
tantly,  indeed,  yet  cordially ;  cheerfully  dwelling  in  it,  and  long¬ 
ing  to  break  away  from  it. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  extravagant  portion  of  the  Platonic 
Re|)ublic,  may  we  not  discern,  in  shadow,  a  state  of  things, 
at  least  somewhat  resembling  that  of  which  Plato  but  dreamed? 
May  we  not  prophesy  a  time,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  far 
diviner,  mure  consistent,  and  more  practical  system  of  ethics  than 
even  Plato  framed,  men,  many  men,  shall  be  formed,  —  not, 
indeed,  to  despise  tlie  honours  of  the  world,  and  the  rewards  of 
ambition,  or  to  think  them  less  or  other  than  they  are,  —  for, 
as  an  old  divine  observes,  ‘  Christians  are  pilgrims,  and  it  does 
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‘  not  become  pilgrims  to  be  in>olent  where  they  sojourn  ’  —  a 
point  which  marks  at  once  the  distinction  between  a  Christian 
and  a  stoical  philosophy,  —  but,  to  recognise  the  truth,  that  the 
great  object  of  life  is  no  more  in  these  than  in  any  other  of 
life’s  pursuits,  or,  if  the  philosopher  will,  illusions;  and  that 
there  are,  even  of  this  world,  delights  which  compete  with 
them,  and  of  the  other  world,  hopes  which  eclipse  them? 
When  Chri.'tianity,  with  its  more  exact  appreciation  of  the 
claims  of  the  practical  and  contemplative,  with  far  better 
means  of  conciliating  them,  and  preserving  the  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  them,  shall  have  taught  men,  —  many  men,  —  as  she  has 
already  taught  a  few,  —  while  frankly  acknowledging  whatever 
of  value  attaches  to  honourable  ambition  and  popular  applause, 
to  make  political  power  less  an  idol  than  it  has  been,  and 
without  pretending  to  take  it  up  with  a  sigh,  to  relinquish  it 
without  one?  When,  under  the  iniiuence  of  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  fair,  and  the  true,  and  the  good,  invigorating  the  soul 
without  disturbijig  its  balance,  —  imparting  to  it  from  the 
spiritual  and  unseen,  motives  which  only  reinforce  the  sense  of 
duty,  without  disturbing  its  capacities  for  performance,  this  world 
shall  indeed  be  better  governed  than  it  has  been,  and  men  cease 
to  be  the  ‘  milch  kine’  and  the  ‘  well-pastured  sheep  ’  which  they 
too  often  have  been  ?  When  man,  having  already  outgrown 
that  boyish  idolatry  of  mere  brute  power,  which  is  the  first 
stage  of  his  education,  and  proper  to  barbarism,  and  that  se¬ 
cond  idolatry  of  mere  intellect,  or  of  intellect  and  power  com¬ 
bined,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  mere  civilisation,  shall 
recognise  in  that  moral  excellence  which  Plato  said  would  en¬ 
chant  all  eyes  if  seen,  what  is  greater  and  better  than  either 
power  or  intellect  ?  The  day  may  be  remote,  but  it  will  come, 
and  happy  will  be  the  world  when  it  dawns.  Then  the  sublime 
musings  of  Plato,  though  needing  corrections  and  adjustments, 
will  seem  less  Utopian  than  at  present. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  like  them  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  will  ever  be  well  worthy  of  earnest  study.  Even  though 
many  of  its  doctrines  be  impenetrable,  or  being  penetrated,  are 
denied,  it  still  is  full  of  approximations  to  truth  of  the  most 
comprehensive  character ;  and  forms  a  rich  supplement  to  any 
philosophy.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  collateral  to  his  main 
doctrines,  are  every  where  interspersed  profound  maxims  and 
reflections,  and  subtle  analyses  of  human  thought  and  feeling, 
—  and  all  expressed,  in  what  philosophy  so  often  lacks,  —  the 
winning  graces  of  the  most  varied  eloquence. 

These  collateral  beauties,  indeed,  will  be  thought  by  many, 
perhaps  by  most,  far  more  valuable  than  the  more  characteristic 
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features  of  his  system.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
greatest  of  his  works,  the  ‘  Kepnhlic.’  Considered  as  a  possible 
politic.;!  structure  in  this  actual  world  of  ours  (and  from  its 
obvious  impnicticahility  many  of  his  commentators  have  doubted 
whether  Plato  so  regarded  it),  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  Ut(»pian  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man. 
Yet  it  is  full  of  insulate>l  thoughts  of  profound  signiticance  and 
value,  and  lustrous  with  briglit  gleams  and  glimp.'es  of  truths 
that  will  never  grow  old.  It  is  an  ideal  structure,  but  made 
out  of  solid  materials ;  an  edifice  of  piaetry,  but  built  out  of  the 
substance  of  philosophy.  Many  of  the  speculations,  indeed, 
which  enter  into  it  cannot  be  so  con-idered  ;  as  for  exam[)le,  the 
etriinge  paradoxes  respecting  the  community  of  women,  and 
their  equality  of  duties  (even  in  war  itself)  with  men.  As  for 
the  manner  in  which  Plato  would  have  the  individuot  al>sorbed 
in  the  community,  which  most  of  all  shocks  our  western  not’mns, 
it  is  no  peculiarity  of  this  philosopher,  but  belongs  to  the  idea 
of  a  State  as  conceived  by  the  ancients,  and  apjicars  as  strongly 
in  the  ‘  Politics’  of  Aristotle  as  in  the  ‘Kepublic’  of  Plato. 

These  peculiarities,  by  the  by, — to  say  nothing  of  other  Uto¬ 
pian  characteristics  of  his  social  ethics,  nothing  of  his  incompre¬ 
hensible  lenience  towards  national  vices  of  the  most  odious 
character,  nothing  of  the  mystical  character  of  the  metaph\  sics 
in  which  he  enshrined  his  etliic;il  speculations,  nothing  of  the 
undue  preponderance  which  his  whole  system  tended  to  give 
to  the  contemplative  over  the  practical,  —  sufficiently  show  the 
extravagance  of  conqKirlng  the  philosophy  of  Plato  with  the 
system  of  Christianity,  which  in  truth  is  hardly  more  contrasted 
in  form  than  in  substance. 

In  his  occasional  sublime  representations  of  the  Suprenae 
Being,  and  the  astonishing  decision  and  beauty  of  his  ethical 
notions,  as  well  as  in  his  strong  tendency  to  believe  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  man,  he  certainly  comes  far  nearer  to  the  Gospel  than 
any  other  heathen  writer;  but  the  moment  we  institute  a 
full  comparison,  whether  as  regards  substance  or  form,  doc¬ 
trine  or  style,  we  see  how  limited  the  resemblance  and  liow 
various  the  contrasts.  Even  in  that  {)oint  in  which  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  chiefly  paraded,  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the 
contrast  between  the  maniver  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  Gospel. 
Plato  intermingles  his  ethical  reasoning  with  the  most  subtle 
metaphysical  refinements;  the  Gospel  expresses  ethical  truth 
yet  more  just,  uniform,  ami  comprehensive,  without  any  refine¬ 
ments  of  metaphysical  subtlety  at  all.  Plato  expresses  his  in  a 
style  which  only  the  highly  cultivated  can  at  all  appreciate,  and 
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the  Gospel  in  a  form  which  instantly  makes  its  way  into  the 
dialect  and  heart  of  universal  man. 

But  so  limited  are  the  resemblances,  ard  so  numerous  the 
contr.ists.  that  probably  the  world  would  have  heard  little  of  the 
matter  had  it  not  been  for  two  opposite  tendencies  among  the 
early  adherents  and  opponents  of  Christianity.  The  converts 
from  the  Academy  loved  Plato  so  well  that  they  would  fain  make 
him,  if  poS'ilile,  a  Christian  divine ;  and  the  infidel  hated  Christ 
go  mueh  that  he  would  fain  set  up  Plato  as  a  rival !  Not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  Professor  Butler’s  lectures  turns  upon 
this  point.  We  have  no  room  to  quote,  but  confidently  refer  the 
reader  to  his  pages  for  a  very  instructive  treatment  of  it.  We 
must  also  omit  some  striking  passages  v>e  had  intended  to  cite 
on  the  princi[)al  defects  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  considered  as 
a  system.  On  the  whole,  we  are  confident,  that  every  intelligent 
reader  of  these  lectures  will  join  in  the  high  encomium  which 
the  learned  editor  has  pronounced  uj)on  them. 

Of  the  last  series  of  lectures,  on  the  very  difficult,  but  deeply 
interesting  treatise  of  Aristotle  •Trspt  we  have  left  our¬ 

selves  no  space  to  speak;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Though  marked 
by  much  acuteness,  they  are  too  brief,  too  much  in  the  style  of 
a  mere  alistract,  to  be  very  interesting  to  the  general  reader; 
though,  as  we  conceive,  of  much  value  to  any  student  who  is 
resolved  to  read  the  original  in  conjunction  with  them. 


Art.  X.  —  Memoirs  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart.,  M.  P.  Published  by  the  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Lord 
Mahon  (now  Earl  Stanhope)  and  the  Right  Honourable  Ed- 
Wiurd  Cardwell,  M.  P.  Part  I.  The  Roman  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion,  1828-29.  London:  1856. 


^HOUGii  this  Memoir  is  certainly  not  without  valne,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  has  disappointed  our  exj)ectatlon3. 
When  U[K)n  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  it  was  found  that  he 
had  bequeathed  all  his  unpublished  letters  and  papers,  including 
the  whole  of  his  confidential  correspondence,  to  two  very  com¬ 
petent  editors,  with  discretionary  authority  to  publish  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  these  documents  at  such  time  as  they  should 
think  fit,  we  looked  for  political  disclosures  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  importance ;  and  when,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  the  first 
of  a  promised  series  of  what  may  be  called  autobiographical 
fragments  was  announced,  we  certainly  expected  to  have  our 
curiosity  gratified  by  historical  revelations  of  a  very  interesting 
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description,  and  (as  the  author  himself  anticipated)  calculated  to 
throw  liglit  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  public  men,  and 
upon  the  political  events  of  his  time.  The  Memoir  before  us 
is  avowedly  an  apology,  and,  receiving  it  in  that  light,  we  are 
surprised  that  the  illustrious  author  should  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  so  much  pains  to  defend  that  part  of  his 
conduct  on  which  it  has  long  since  been  acknowledged  that  no 
apology  or  defence  were  required  by  any  except  the  scanty 
remnant  of  the  ancient  bigots  of  No-Popery  and  Protestant 
Ascendancy,  to  whom  it  is  obviously  hopeless  to  address  any 
vindication  of  his  conduct  in  1829.  The  editors  naturally  felt 
bound  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  testator, 
but  we  cannot  understand  why  they  have  delayed  to  publish 
this  Memoir  for  so  many  years,  when  there  is  not  a  line  in  it 
which  might  not  have  appeared  the  day  after  Sir  Robert’s  death, 

‘  without  any  honourable  confidence  being  betrayed,  any  pri- 
‘  vate  feelings  unnecessarily  wounded,  or  any  public  interests 

*  injuriously  affected  by  the  publication;’  and  they  might  have 
considered  that  if  there  was  a  chance  of  its  producing  any  effect 
at  all,  the  sooner  it  made  its  a|)pcarance  the  better. 

AVhen  Sir  Robert  resolved  to  bequeath  to  the  world  a 
posthumous  vindication  of  his  conduct  on  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion,  he  would  have  done  well  to  commence  his  narrative  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  to  explain  his  views  and  his  motives  at 
different  stages  of  his  career,  where  his  conduct  ap[)ears  so 
irreconclleable  with  that  which  he  subsequently,  and  (as  we 
of  course  think)  very  wisely,  pursued.  The  first  Baronet  was 
a  Tory,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
who  naturally  brought  up  his  son  in  political  opinions  similar  to 
his  own.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  young  Peel  began  his 
public  and  Parliamentary  life  as  an  Anti-Catholic,  and  that  he 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  sincere  believer  in  that  creed. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  left  the  Protestant  party  without  a 
bead.  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  formation  of  his  Government,  made 
Mr.  Peel  Irish  Secretary,  and  he  almost  immediately  became 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  Anti-Catholics,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  by  far  the  ablest  adherent  of  their  cause.  In  his  first 
S})eech,  which  was  delivered  about  three  months  before  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  had  announced  his  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  but  at  that  time  he  declined  to 
bind  himself  on  the  general  question  of  further  concessions.  He 
said,  ‘  On  giving  his  vote  on  the  present  occasion  he  would  by 

*  no  means  pledge  himself  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question, 

*  but  merely  give  his  negative  to  a  motion  which  in  the  present 
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‘  instance  was  at  least  unnecessary.’*  Such  prudent  reserve 
could  not  long  be  maintained ;  for,  having  accepted  the  post  of 
Anti-Cat l\olic  Leader,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  offer  a  more 
unqualified  opposition  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation,  and  to  hold 
more  decisive  language  upon  it,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  zeal  and 
expectations  of  his  followers.  It  would  probably  be  unjust  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  accuse  him  of  insincerity, — of  having  shaped 
his  course  from  motives  of  personal  ambition,  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  political  j)ower ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  a  man  so  unfettered  by  bigotry  and  prejudice, 
so  deep  a  thinker  on  all  great  political  questions,  and  so  careful 
an  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  should  have  continued  for 
fourteen  years  to  eonduct  and  encourage  an  unremitting  op¬ 
position  to  a  policy  su|)ported  by  the  ablest  men  of  all  parties, 
and  which  was  evidently  progressing  with  irresistible  force. 

In  the  great  debate  of  1813  Mr.  Peel,  almost  unsupported,  con¬ 
fronted  all  the  eloquence,  wit,  and  wisdom  which  that  House 
of  Commons  contained  —  all  the  then  existing  and  most  of  the 
future  parliamentary  celebrities  of  the  country.  He  observes 
in  this  volume,  that  one  of  the  most  decisive  considerations  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  arose  from  the  fact  that  every 
young  man  of  promise  who  entered  public  life,  whether  as  a 
Tory  or  as  a  Whig,  began  by  repudiating  the  extravagant  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Ultra-Protestant  party.  Hence  the  longer 
the  contest  continued,  the  more  indispensably  necessary  Peel 
became  to  the  party  he  led,  and  the  more  deeply  he  committed 
himself  on  the  question.  But  about  this  time  the  Catholic 
cause  began  to  retrograde,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  dis¬ 
sensions  which  raged  amongst  the  Catholics  themselves,  and  the 
fresh  disturbances  of  which  Ireland  became  the  theatre ;  both 
these  causes  combined  to  disgust  and  estrange  many  of  their 
friends,  and  to  increase  the  rancorous  hostility  of  their  opj)onents. 
Still  year  after  year  the  Catholic  question  was  brought  forward 
in  Parliament,  sometimes  in  one  shape  and  sometimes  in 
another,  with  vicissitudes  of  success  and  failure,  till  in  the  year 
1821,  for  the  first  time  a  relief  bill  was  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  afterwards  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
During  those  successive  years  of  debates  and  divisions,  though 
the  Catholic  question  was  evidently  advancing,  it  seemed  to  be 
still  very  far  from  apj)roaching  its  consummation.  Nineteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  been  first  brought  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliament ;  and  in  that  long  period,  besides  many 

*  Lord  Morpeth’s  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  consider  the  State 
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collateral  discussions,  there  had  been  thirty-three  debates  on 
the  main  question.  Not\vlthst;xnding  the  vast  superiority  of 
eloquence  and  argument  manifested  on  the  side  of  Emancipation, 
the  prejudices  of  its  opponents  were  still  undiminishe<l.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  divided  in  their  counsels,  and  dispirited 
by  frequent  failures.  The  question,  though  nominally  ‘  o|)en,’ 
was  practicilly  vetoed,  while  George  IV.  was  determinetl  to 
employ  all  his  authority  and  influence  to  obstruct  its  further 
progress.  There  apjKjared,  therefore,  no  immediate  or  stringent 
reason  why  Peel  should  falter  in  his  course,  or  why  that  re¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  successfully  and  indefinitely  m  lintained. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  1824,  when  O’Connell  took 
the  management  of  the  cause  inti*  his  own  hands,  and  began 
the  great  system  of  organised  agitation,  which  he  afterwards 
worked  with  such  consummate  skill  and  such  prodigious  success. 
However  blind  ordinary  men  might  have  been  to  the  effects 
which  the  machinery  now  brought  into  play  was  calculated  to 
prinlucc,  it  must  ever  be  unaccountable  that  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  sliould  have  been  insensible  to  them;  and  it  would 
have  been  far  more  interesting,  if  instead  of  an  apohigy  for  his 
course  in  1829,  his  e\)ilanatiun  had  embraced  the  period  between 
1824  to  1827  —  from  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  ‘  rent,’  till  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
formation  of  Mr.  Canning’s  Administration;  for  although  in 
that  interval  events  had  occurred  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
very  analogous  to  those  xxhich  somewhat  later  were  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  to  Peel’s  conversion  —  those  events,  by  his  own 
account,  made  no  impression  on  his  mind  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  and  effected  no  change  in  his  opinions.  A  curious 
passage  in  the  Memoir  illustrates  this  state  of  affairs  :  — 

‘  It  may  be  .askeil  why,  considering  the  number  of  distinguished 
men  concurring  in  opinion  on  tlie  Catliolic  question,  was  not  an 
united  (.loverninent  formed  on  the  principle  of  concession  ?  The 
answer,  I  |ircsiiine,  is,  because  the  want  of  mutual  confidence  among 
statesmen  of  diHerent  parlies  concurring  on  the  particular  question, 
or  actual  disagreement  on  other  questions  of  scarcely  inferior  im¬ 
portance,  precluded  tlie  hope  of  engaging  them  to  act  in  coidial 
concert  and  co-operation  in  the  general  direction  of  public  atfairs. 
The  l‘a<  t  is  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  an  attempt 
was  made,  apparently  under  favourable  eireumstances,  to  form  a 
Goxernmmt  united  on  the  principle  of  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  tlie  Homan  Catholics. 

‘  I  spf-ak  of  the  proposals  made  by  Lord  Wellesley  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1812,  to  Loid  Grey  and  l.ord  Grenville.  That  attempt  was 
not  suecessfuL  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  its  failure,  they  are 
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not,  I  apprehend,  imputable  in  tlie  slightest  degree  to  those  who  had 
tiiken  a  part  hostile  to  concession.  I  have,  however,  no  other  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  tlian  that  wliich  is  derived  from  the  letters 
and  minutes  of  conversation  publislied  at  tlie  time. 

‘  I  have  made  this  digression  —  not  one,  however,  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  —  because  tliere  is,  I  tliink,  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  wliicli  for  many  years  stood  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a 
Government  united  on  tlie  principle  either  of  concession  or  of  resist- 
am  e,  and  iK^cause  that  tendency  will  probably  increase  w’ith  the  lapse 
of  time.’  {Memoir,  p.  62.) 

Mr.  Canning:,  therefore,  upon  Lord  Liverpool’s  death,  con¬ 
sented  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Catholic  question  continuing  to  be  open,  which  was  tantamount 
to  tlie  prolongation  of  the  contest  without  any  definitive  result. 
Having  pledged  himself  to  the  King  to  this  effect,  he  hoped 
and  expecteil  that  the  Tory  party  might  still  be  kept  together, 
and  that  all  his  remaining  colleagues  would  continue  to  hold 
office  under  him.  This  hope  was,  however,  speedily,  and  we 
think  cruelly,  disapjiointed ;  but  it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  time  that  the  Tory  party  .abandoned  the  leader  who  had 
placed  genius  and  patriotism  at  their  service.  They  unani¬ 
mously,  but  separately  and  without  concert,  resolved  to  abandon 
him  ;  Peel  himself  being  foremost  in  taking  this  course,  but 
imparting,  with  many  amicable  expressions,  his  resolution  to 
Canning  himself,  upon  the  express  ground  (and  on  no  other)  of 
the  irrecouciicable  ditference  between  them  on  the  Catholic 
question. 

‘  For  eighteen  years,’  he  said,  in  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  that  occasion,  ‘  he  had  offered  an  uncompromising  resistance 
to  the  «‘Xtension  of  political  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics:  his 
ojiposition  was  foundt-d  on  principle ;  he  thouglit  the  continuance 
of  those  bars  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church.  .  .  .  And  cherishing  at 
that  moment  the  same  opinions  he  had  always  done  ....  and  after 
the  active  and  prominent  part  in  support  of  those  opinions  which 
he  had  always  taken  as  a  Minister  of  tlie  Crown,  he  did  not  tiiink  lie 
could,  consistently  with  his  honour  as  a  public  man,  agree  to  an  ar- 
raniiement  which  would  be  beneficial  to  himself,  but  would  likewise, 
if  he  retained  office,  materially  forward  the  success  of  a  question  to 
which  he  could  never  agree,  and  to  which  he  had  always  offered,  and 
ahvays  must  offer,  the  most  open  and  decided  resistance.  If  his 
opinion  on  that  tpiestion  had  been  chaiiged,  he  would  have  felt  bound 
to  have  accepted  office  under  his  Right  Honourable  friend's  adminis¬ 
tration.’ 

Here  we  have  a  decisive  and  unqualified  declaration  of  his 
UQcliungcd  upiuioua  os  to  the  danger  of  emancipation,  and  the 
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expediency  of  opposing  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  to  compare  this  speech  with  his  justification  of  his  conduct 
in  1828  and  1829.  In  1827  the  Waterford  and  Louth  elections 
had  taken  place;  and  though  he  grounds  his  conversion  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  Clare  election,  its  symptoms  and  its  eftects,  every 
word  that  he  says  upon  the  latter  election  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  two  former ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  dlfificult  to  understuud 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  remained  unconvinced  and  un¬ 
shaken  alter  Waterford,  while  after  Clare  he  thought  ‘  the 
‘  struggle  could  no  longer  be  advantageously  maintained,’  and 
that  the  danger  to  the  establishments  he  wished  to  defend  could 
only  be  averted  by  conceding  to  the  Catholics  that  admission 
to  political  privileges  which  two  years  before  he  had  pronounced 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
Established  Church. 

‘  The  Clare  election,’  he  says,  ‘  supplied  the  manifest  proof  of  an 
abnormal  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland — the 
manifest  proof  that  the  sense  of  a  common  grievance  and  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  common  interest  were  beginning  to  loosen  the  tics  which 
connect  different  classes  of  men  in  friendly  relations  to  each  other— 
to  weaken  the  force  of  local  and  personal  attachments,  and  to  unite 
the  scattered  elements  of  society  into  a  homogeneous  and  disciplined 
mass,  yielding  willing  obedience  to  the  assumed  authority  of  superior 
intelligence  hostile  to  the  law  and  the  Government  which  adminis¬ 
tered  it.’  ‘A  prudent  Minister,  before  he  determines  against  all 
concession  —  against  any  yielding  or  compromise  of  former  opinions 
—  must  well  consider  what  it  is  that  he  has  to  resist,  and  what  are 
his  powers  of  resistance.  In  the  case  of  the  Clare  election,  and  of 
its  natural  consequences,  what  was  the  evil  to  be  appreliended  ?  Not 
force  —  not  violence  —  not  any  act  of  which  law  could  take  cogni¬ 
sance.  Tlie  real  danger  was  in  the  peaceable  and  legitimate  exercise 
of  a  franchise  according  to  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  holder.  The 
actual  transfer  was  the  least  of  the  evil ;  the  process  by  which  it  was 
to  be  efi'eeted  ....  the  fifty-pound  freeholders,  the  gentry  to  a  man, 
polling  one  way,  their  alienated  tenantry  another — all  the  great 
interests  of  the  county  broken  «lown  —  the  universal  desertion  — 
the  agitator  and  the  priest  laughing  to  scorn  the  baffled  landlord — 
the  local  heavings  and  throes  on  every  casual  vacancy  in  a  county — 
the  universal  convulsion  at  a  general  election; — this  was  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended — these  were  the  evils  to  be  resisted.’  {^Memoir, 
p.  116.) 

The  very  state  of  things,  the  danger  of  which  was  so  clearly 
seen  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1829,  had  actually  occurred  at  Waterford 
and  Louth  in  1826.  The  Catholics  had  by  their  own  exertions 
broken  down  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  barriers  which 
excluded  them  from  political  j)ower ;  yet  Mr.  Peel  seemed  blind 
to  this  fact,  and  to  all  the  consequences  which  so  forcibly  struck 
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him  two  .years  later.  In  1827  he  dwelt  upon  the  danjrer  to  the 
Church  and  the  State  from  concession;  in  1829  he  could  not 
see  how  Ireland  wms  to  be  governed,  and  the  Church  and  State 
to  be  preserved,  except  by  concession,  and  the  settlement  of 
this  long  vexed  question. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  insuperable  difficulties 
and  endless  contradictions  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
cabinet  was  exposed  by  leaving  the  Catholic  question  open  and 
unsettled  either  way,  than  the  relations  of  the  Home  Secretary 
witl>  the  Irish  administration.  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  gone 
to  Dublin  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  in  favour  of 
Emancipation.  Mr.  William  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  the  Chief  Secretary,  was  in  favour  of  Emancipation ; 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  author  of 
the  pro-Catholic  motion  of  1825 ;  yet  these  men  were  placed  in 
the  breach,  and  called  upon  to  defend  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  law  against  O’Connell  and  the  Catholic 
Association,  at  a  time  when  their  own  convictions  were  noto¬ 
riously  in  favour  of  a  surrender  of  the  fortress.  The  Irish 
correspondence,  which  is  the  most  curious  portion  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  in  this  volume,  discloses  in  every  page  the 
incurable  inconsistency  of  sui'h  a  position,  and  it  must  long 
have  been  obvious  to  a  Minister  having  this  evidence  before 
him,  that  a  contest  carried  on  by  so  divided  an  army  could  only 
end  by  a  capitulation. 

In  the  last  act  of  this  momentous  drama  Peel  played  an 
honourable,  patriotic,  and  unselfish  part,  and  made  all  the  atone¬ 
ment  in  his  pow'er  for  his  previous  errors.  He  submitted  to 
the  mortification  of  yielding  to  agitation  what  he  had  refused  to 
reason,  and  he  braved  the  resentment  of  his  own  friends  and 
followers  heedless  of  the  consequences  to  himself.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  is  true,  shared  the  obloquy  with  him ;  but 
it  was  upon  Peel,  who  was  considered  more  emphatically  their 
leader,  that  the  rage  and  resentment  of  the  anti-Catholics  more 
especially  fell.  The  authority  of  the  Duke  was  so  great,  and 
his  followers  were  so  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  with  pro¬ 
found  deference  and  submission,  that  they  would  not  regard 
him  as  the  prime  mover  in  this  detested  measure;  and  yet  it 
was  the  Duke  who  had  given  the  first  public  indication  of  a 
disposition  to  surrender  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1828,  in  which  he  said,  ‘  If  the  agitators  of 

*  Ireland  would  only  leave  the  public  mind  at  rest,  the  people 

*  would  become  more  satisfied,  and  I  certainly  think  that  it 
‘  would  then  be  possible  to  do  something.’  This  declaration, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  made  before  the  Clare  election. 
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It  was  about  the  same  time  early  In  June  (as  appears  by  the 
Memoir,  y).  127.)  that  the  first  communications  on  the  subject 
occurred  between  the  Duke  and  Peel,  on  which  occasion  the 
Home  Secretary  intimated  to  his  Grace  that,  in  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  retirement  from  office  could  not  long  be  delayed; 
but  when  he  expressed  liis  earnest  desire  that  the  Duke  would 
say  nothing  in  the  approaching  del)ate  to  preclude  himself  from 
taking  the  state  of  Ireland  into  consideration  during  the  recess, 
he  found  that  the  Duke’s  sentiments  did  not  differ  from  his 
own  as  to  the  necessity  of  maturely  considering  it. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  1828,  it  was 
settled  that  the  Duke  and  Peel  should  interchange  their  respective 
views  on  the  state  of  Ireland  and  on  the  Catholic  question ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  August,  the  Duke  conveyed  to  his 
colleague  a  memorandum  and  accompanying  letter  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  King,  his  Majesty’s  answer,  and  a  further  me¬ 
morandum, — all  which  documents  were  unfortunately  returned, 
uncopied,  to  the  Duke,  and  consccjuently  find  no  place  in  this 
Memoir.  In  Peel’s  reydy  (August  11.)  he  says:  — 

‘  I  have  uniformly  ojiposed  what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  have  rested  my  o{)position  upon  broad  and  uncompromising 
grounds. 

‘  I  wish  I  could  say  that  my  views  upon  the  question  were  mate¬ 
rially  changed,  and  that  I  now  believed  that  full  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catliolics  could  he  made,  either  exempt  from  the  dangers 
whicli  I  have  apprehended  from  them,  or  productive  of  the  full  ad¬ 
vantages  which  their  advocates  anticipate  from  the  grant  of  them. 

‘  But,  whatever  may  be  iny  opinion  upon  these  points,  I  cannot 
deny  that  the  state  of  Ireland  under  existing  circumstances  is  most 
unsatisfactory ;  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  your  choice  be¬ 
tween  different  kinds  and  different  degrees  of  evil  —  to  compare  the 
actual  danger  resuhing  from  the  union  and  organisation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bodj’,  and  the  incessant  agitation  in  Ireland,  with 
prospective  and  apprehended  dangers  to  the  constitution  or  religion 
of  the  country;  and  maturely  to  consider  whetlier  it  may  not  be 
better  to  encounter  every  eventual  risk  of  concession  than  to  submit 
to  the  certain  continuance,  or  railier  perhaps  the  certain  aggravation, 
of  existing  evils. 

‘  Take  what  view  we  may  of  the  Catholic  question,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  tliat  we  labour  under  this  extreme  and  overwhelming  embarrass¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  Ireland :  that  the 
Protestant  mind  is  divided  and  very  nearly  balanced  upon  the  most 
important  question  relating  to  Ireland. 

‘  We  cannot  escape  from  the  discussion  of  that  question,  and  we 
cannot  meet  it  without  being  in  a  minority  in  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature. 

‘  In  the  House  of  Commons  in  1827  there  was  a  majority  of  four 
against  concession  ;  in  1828  there  was  a  majority  of  six  in  its 
favour. 
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‘  The  change  certainly  was  not  effected  by  any  other  cause  than 
the  progress  of  uninfluenced  opinion.  The  actual  number  therefore 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  measure  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  House  of  Commons  of  tlie  last  Parliament,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  of  tliis  Parliament,  have  each  decided  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  concession.  'J'he  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  principle,  looking  at  tlie  constitution  of  tliat  majority,  is 
far  from  satisfactory ;  but  if  it  were  mucli  greater,  the  evil  of  per¬ 
manent  disunion  on  such  a  question  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature  would  be  extreme,  and  the  parties  tliat  would  gain  dan¬ 
gerous  strength  from  its  continuance  would  be  those  in  whose  favour 
the  House  of  Commons  have  decided. 

‘  Wliatever  be  tlie  ultimate  result  of  concession,  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  the  sincere  and  honest  attempt  to  settle  tlie  question  on 
just  principles,  which  it  is  diflicult  to  rate  too  highly  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

‘  The  Protestant  mind  would  be  united,  not  at  first,  for  the  party 
opposed  to  concession  would  probably  under  any  circumstances  be  a 
powerful  one.  If,  however,  concession  should  tranqiiillise  Ireland 
and  produce  the  effects  predicted  by  its  advocates,  that  party  would 
gradually  and  rapidly  acquiesce  in  it.  If  concession  on  just  prin¬ 
ciples  were  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholics — or  if  it  were  abused — 
if  they  were  put  clearly  and  undeniably  in  the  wrong — then  the 
Protestants  of  all  shades  of  opinion  would  be  united  into  one  firm 
and  compact  body,  and  would  ultimately  overbear  all  opposition. 

‘  The  present  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  is  such,  the  danger  is  so 
menacing,  that  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  cordial  union  and  co-operation  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
empire  —  supposing  you  should  fail  in  establi.shing  the  more  general 
and  more  desirable  union  among  all  cla.sses  of  the  King’s  subjects. 

'  I  have  thus  written  to  you  without  reserve  upon  the  first  and 
great  que.stion  of  all — the  policy  of  seriously  considering  this  long- 
agitated  question  with  a  view  to  its  adjustment.  I  have  proved  to 
you,  I  trust,  that  no  false  delicacy  in  respect  to  past  declarations  of 
opinion  —  no  fear  of  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  —  will  prevent 
me  from  taking  that  part  which  present  dangers  and  a  new  position 
of  affairs  may  require.  I  am  ready,  at  the  hazard  of  any  sacrifice, 
to  maintain  the  opinion  which  1  now-  deliberately  give — that  there  is 
upon  the  whole  less  of  evil  in  making  a  decided  effort  to  settle  the 
Catholic  que.stion  than  in  leaving  it,  as  it  has  been  left,  an  open 
question  —  the  Government  being  undecided  with  respect  to  it,  and 
paralysed  in  consequence  of  that  indecision  upon  many  occasions  pecu¬ 
liarly  requiring  promptitude  and  energy  of  action.’  {^Memoir,  p.  181.) 

The  rest  of  this  letter,  and  the  tnemorandum  annexed  to  it, 
are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  its  author  might  very  justly  say, 
that  on  reading  it  over,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  does 
so  with  the  testimony  of  his  heart  and  conscience  to  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  advice  he  then  gave,  and  the  declarations  he  made ; 
with  the  same  testimony,  also,  that  that  letter  was  written  with 
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a  clear  foresight  of  the  penalties  to  which  the  course  he  re¬ 
solved  to  take  would  expose  him. 

‘  My  judirment  may  be  erroneous.  From  the  deep  interest  I  have 
in  the  result  (though  now  only  so  far  as  future  fame  is  concerned), 
it  cannot  be  impartial ;  yet  surely  I  do  not  err  in  believing  that 
when  the  various  circumstances  on  which  my  decision  was  taken  are 
calmly  and  dispassionately  considered  —  the  state  of  political  parties 
—  the  recent  discussions  in  Parliament  —  the  result  of  the  Clare 
election,  and  the  pp'spects  which  it  opened — the  earnest  representa¬ 
tions  and  emphatic  warnings  of  the  chief  Governor  of  Ireland  —  the 
evil,  rapidly  increasing,  of  divided  councils  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of 
conflicting  decisions  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — the  necessity 
for  some  .systematic  and  vigorous  course  of  policy  in  respect  to  Ire¬ 
land — the  impossibility,  even  if  it  were  wise,  that  that  policy  should 
be  one  of  coercion  —  surely  I  do  not  err  in  believing  that  1  shall  not 
hereafter  be  condemned  for  having  needles>ly  and  precipitately,  still 
less  for  having  dishonestly  and  treacherously,  counselled  the  attempt 
to  adjust  the  long  litigated  question  that  had  for  so  many  years  pre¬ 
cluded  the  cordial  co-operation  of  public  men,  and  had  left  Ireland 
the  arena  for  fierce  political  conflicts,  annually  renewed  without  the 
means  of  authoritative  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.’ 
(P.  188.) 

He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  animus  of  his  party 
to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  would  receive 
the  announcement  of  his  conversion ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  was  not  equally  clear-sighted  as  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  protracted  resistance  which  was  at  last  over¬ 
come  by  successful  agitation  in  a  manner  so  discreditable  to  the 
character,  and  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Duke  and  Peel  having  come  to  an  agreement  to  concede 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Duke  undertook  to  procure  the 
assent  of  the  King,  which  proved  a  more  difficult  task  than 
either  of  them  contemplated.  His  Majesty,  who  had  once  been 
a  very  strenuous  friend  of  the  Catholics,  was  now  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  bigoted  of  their  opponents.  He  had  flattered 
himself  that  the  formation  of  the  Wellington  Government 
would  extinguish,  during  his  reign  at  least,  all- their  chances  of 
success,  and  great  was  his  annoyance  and  vexation  when  the 
Duke  informed  His  Majesty  of  the  resolution  which  he  and  Peel 
had  simultaneously  but  independently  taken,  and  asked  for  the 
Royal  consent  to  their  announcing  it  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  From  the  middle  of  August,  1828,  to  the  middle  of 
January,  1829,  the  Duke  was  engaged  in  earnest,  but  for  a  long 
time  fruitless,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  King’s  mind  to  a 
measure  he  so  much  abhorred ;  during  this  period  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Chancellor  alone  should  be  apprised  of  what  was  passing, 
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nor  was  it  till  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  secret  was  im¬ 
parted  to  the  other  ^linisters,  and  their  concurrence  required  to 
the  contemplated  measures,  which  they  unanimously  consented 
to  give.  The  Government  soon  found  itself  in  a  very  false  and 
inconvenient  position.  The  King  and  his  Ministers  had  agreed 
in  preserving  a  mysterious  silence  as  to  their  real  intentions :  the 
King,  from  motives  purely  selhsli,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
being  importuned  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  disturbed 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  exasperated  ‘  Bruns  wickers the 
Ministers,  to  prevent  any  fresh  agitation,  which  they  thought 
would  mar  their  schemes.  This  system  of  mystery  proved, 
however,  very  mischievous;  it  carried  w’ith  it  tlie  appearance 
of  a  plot,  and  many  of  their  friends,  who,  having  been  kept 
in  the  dark,  had  continued  to  commit  themselves  by  Anti- 
Catholic  declarations,  were  sorely  perplexed  at  being  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  Duke,  or  of  acting  in  direct 
contradiction  to  their  must  recent  professions ;  and  they  did  not, 
therefore,  make  up  their  minds  to  support  his  measures  without 
deep  mortiKcatiun  and  resentment  at  the  part  they  were  made  to 
play.  As  early  as  in  January,  1828,  however,  suspicions  began 
to  be  more  seriously  entertained,  and  Lord  Eldon  w'rote  to  his 
daughter  (January  30th),  ‘  Nobody  can  read  the  last  speeches  of 
*  Lord  Palmerston  and  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  without  apprehending 
‘  that  most  dangerous  concessions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the 
‘  Catholics.’  The  speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June,  1828,  had  been  uni¬ 
versally  considered  indicative  of  a  change  in  the  opinions  and 
intentions  of  the  Government;  and  in  August  it  was  strongly 
reported  that  Peel  was  going  to  resign,  and  that  the  Duke 
meant  to  concede  the  Catholic  question.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
tlie  report  of  ^Ir.  Dawson’s  speech  at  Derry,  createtl  prodigious 
surprise  and  all  sorts  of  surmises.  The  rage  and  indignation 
of  the  Orangemen,  and  the  violent  language  of  their  press,  were 
boundless ;  and  the  King  was  exceedingly  incensed,  because  he 
thought  the  secret  had  not  been  kept  as  the  Ministers  had 
engaged  it  should  be,  and  that  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have 
made  his  declaration  if  he  had  not  known  of  their  intentions. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  wrote  letter  after  letter  en¬ 
treating  the  Government  to  ‘  settle  the  question,’  and  insisting 
that  every  hour  of  ‘  delay  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
‘  justment.’  .tVll  this  time  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  as  they  did  not  choose  to  confide  in  him. 
Lord  Anglesey  was  placed  in  the  mortifying  and  unfair  position 
ot  goveruing  Ireland  without  knowing  in  what  manner  the 
Ministers  meant  to  deal  with  the  great  question  which  absorbed 
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all  others  in  that  country ;  this  want  of  confidence  led  to  a  breach  i 
between  the  Government  and  tlie  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  King,  ' 
wanting  to  vent  his  ill-humour  on  somebody,  insisted  on  Lord 
Anglesey’s  removal.  The  Duke  wrote  reproachful  letters  to  him,  l 
which  his  high  spirit  would  not  endure,  and  he  was  suddenly  * 
recalled,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  | 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  confidential  correspondence 
between  Lord  Anglesey  and  Peel  went  on  without  interruption 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  recall :  nor  is 
there  a  trace  in  it  of  any  difference  between  them,  still  less  of  ^ 
any  hint  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Irish  Government  being  | 
transferred  to  other  hands.  i 

By  the  beginning  of  February  the  intentions  of  the  Govern-  ■■ 
ment  ceased  to  be  a  secret,  and  the  storm  of  opposition  began  h 
to  gather  rapidly.  From  the  first  moment  of  Peel’s  communica-  | 
tion  with  the  Duke,  he  had  earnestly  urged  the  expediency  of  I 
his  own  retirement  from  office,  and  as  the  meeting  of  Parliament  E 
drew  near,  he  again  pressed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Welling-  | 
ton,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  drawn  up  for  f 
the  purpose  of  ‘  aiding  the  Duke  in  his  endeavours  to  induce  the  | 

'  King  to  permit  his  confidential  servants  to  take  the  condition 

*  of  Ireland,  without  restriction,  into  their  immediate  considera-  i 
‘  tion.’  This  paper  was  communicated  to  the  King,  immediately 
after  which  the  Duke  wrote  to  Peel,  ‘  You  have  been  informed 

*  of  what  has  passed  between  the  King  and  me,  and  certain  of 

‘  the  bisho[)s  and  me,  on  this  subjeci,  and  you  must  see  the 
‘  difficulties  with  which  we  shall  be  surrounded  in  taking  this 
‘  course.  I  tell  you  fairly  I  do  not  see  the  smallest  chance  of 
‘  getting  the  better  of  these  difficulties  if  you  should  not  con- 
‘  tinue  in  office.’  He  was  almost  certain,  he  said,  the  King 
would  not  consent  unless  Peel  would  give  them  his  assistance 
in  office;  upon  which  Peel  at  once  replied  that  he  would  not 
press  his  retirement,  but  would  remain  in  office,  and  propose 
(with  the  King’s  consent)  the  measures  contemplated  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Catholic  question.  The  day  after  the  King 
had  received  the  above-named  memorandum;  all  the  other 
Ministers  who  had  uniformly  voted  against  the  Catholics  had  I 
separate  audiences  to  announce  their  concurrence  with  the  Duke  I 
and  Peel.  After  these  interviews  the  King  consented  that  the  I 

state  of  Ireland  should  be  considered  by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  I 

result  of  their  deliberations  be  submitted  to  His  Majesty,  but 
still  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  adopt  the  views  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  following  memorandum  is  amusing  and  characteristic : — 

‘  I  fear  from  the  accompanying  note  from  Lord  Bathurst,  that  His 
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Majesty  was  not  satisfied  by  the  argument  which  I  submitted  for  his 
consideration. 

‘  Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr.  Peel. 

‘  Council  Office,  January  17,  1829. 

‘  “  Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Peel, 

‘  “  Many  thanks  for  liaving  been  good  enough  to  send  me  the 
paper  which  you  had  sent  to  the  King,  ami  the  receipt  of  which  he 
mentioned  to  me. 

‘  “  It  is  certainly  what  the  King  seemed  to  admit  it  to  be — a  good 
statement ;  and  1  should  say  an  argumentative  one,  if  my  gracious 
Master  had  not  denied  it  to  be  one. 

‘  “  Yours  very  sincerely, 

‘  “  Bathurst.”’ 

The  day  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Peel  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  seat  for  the  University  of  O.vford.  ‘He 
‘  did  so,’  he  says,  ‘  tipon  the  im[)ulse  of  private  feelings,  rather 
‘  than  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  constitutional  re- 
‘  lations  between  a  representative  and  his  constituents.’  He 
appears  to  have  entertained  great  doubt  whether  he  was  taking 
a  proper  course,  although  Itis  motives  and  scruples  were  un¬ 
questionably  delicate  and  honourable.  This  resignation  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  an  error  in  judgment :  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  would  have  no  practical  etfect, —  if 
indeed  it  could  have  had  any,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
criminality  on  his  part  to  expose  to  any  hazard  a  measure  of  such 
paramount  importance,  and  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the 
Empire  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  University.  Great 
ditference  of  opinion  prevailed  in  the  acailemical  body,-' and  (as 
he  says)  there  had  been  indications,  even  before  tlie  events  of 
‘  the  autumn  of  1828,  that  the  opjiosition  to  concession  on  the 
‘part  of  the  University  was  gradually  becoming  less  decided.’ 
Some  traces  of  this  change  may  be  found  even  in  the  very 
absurd  letters  of  Dr.  Ijloyd,  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir 
Robert’s  ci-devant  tutor,  for  whose  opinion  the  Minister  seems  to 
have  felt  a  degree  of  respect  which  the  correspondence  of  the 
Prelate  does  not  justify. 

This  fact  alone  proves  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  wiser 
to  have  brought  the  whole  case,  and  the  reasons  by  wliich  he 
had  been  actuated,  before  the  world,  and  have  given  the  Univer¬ 
sity  time  for  forming  a  calm  judgment  upon  it,  rather  than  to 
challenge  a  contest,  while  academical  and  clerical  minds  were  in 
an  excited  state,  and  when,  in  con8e<iuence,  his  re-election  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  doubtful.  The  result  proved  that  his  re¬ 
signation  was  a  mistake ;  he  suffered  the  mortification  of  a 
defeat,  which  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministerial  measures,  and  renewed  the  scru[)les  of  the  King. 
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HI3  Majesty,  —  who  appears  to  have  turned  over  to  the  Anti- 
Catholic  side,  eitlier  from  capricious  anti[)athy  to  his  former 
friends,  or  a  vague  notion  that  lie  would  lie  more  popular  by 
espousing  the  sentiments  of  his  father,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York, — began  to  cabal  against  his  own  ministers,  and  while 
giving  ostensibly  his  full  sanction  and  authority  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  he  allowed  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Tory  malcontents 
to  have  constant  access  to  his  person,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
them  that  nothing  would  better  please  him  than  that  they 
should  succeed  in  defeating  the  measures  of  his  Government. 
Meanwhile,  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  delivered,  the  cause 
was  safe  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  only  question 
which  remained  was,  how  the  Duke  was  to  turn  the  majority  iu 
the  Lords,  of  the  former  year,  into  a  majority  the  other  way: 
he  accomplished  this  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness,  tole¬ 
rance,  and  conciliation,  and  by  his  habitual  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  King.  When  urged  by  some  of  his  impatient 
allies,  to  compel  every  man  connected  with  his  Government  to 
vote  for  emancipation,  without  reference  to  his  opinions,  or  to 
any  former  votes,  and  when  told  what  was  said  about  tlie  ex¬ 
pediency  of  turning  out  the  refractory  members,  as  they  were 
called,  he  replied,  ‘  I  have  undertaken  this  business,  and  am  de- 
*  termined  to  go  through  with  it.  Nobody  knows  the  difficulties 
‘  1  have  had  with  my  Royal  master  —  nobody  knows  him  so 
‘  well  as  I  do.  I  will  succeed,  but  I  am  as  on  a  field  of  battle, 

‘  anil  must  fight  it  out  my  own  way.’ 

Peel,  having  l>een  returned  for  Westbury  after  his  ejection 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  March.  The  delil)erutions  of  the 
Cabinet  bad  gone  on  all  along  with  perfect  harmony  and  unani¬ 
mity,  on  the  outline  and  on  the  details  of  the  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  under  tbe  impression  that  the  sanction 
of  the  King  was  secured  to  these  proceedings.  Mr.  Peel  gave 
notice,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  that  he  would  bring  on  the  question 
upon  the  5th;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  interest  and  curiosity 
produceil  by  the  near  approach  of  the  great  contest,  London 
was  startled  by  a  sudden  rumour  that  the  Government  was  out. 
On  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  the  King  suddenly  commanded  the 
attendance  of  the  Duke,  the  Chancellor,  and  Peel  at  Windsor. 
The.e  he  kept  them  for  five  hours,  talking  him-self  incessantly, 
and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  esca|)e  from  the  consent  he 
had  reluctantly  been  induced  to  give  to  the  Bill  (as  he  himself 
acknowledged),  only  because  he  had  no  other  alternative.  His 
Majesty  pretended  that  he  had  never  fully  understood  the 
manner  in  which  his  Ministers  proposed  to  effect  the  object  iu 
view ;  and  when  the  desired  explanations  had  been  made  to 
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him,  he  said  that  he  could  not  agree  to  any  alteration  in  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  as  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding 
on  his  part  on  that  point,  the  sanction  he  had  given  ought  not 
to  be  binding  on  him,  and  he  must  retract  a  consent  given  under 
an  erroneous  impression,  and  which  was  disapproved  by  his  de- 
lil)erate  and  conscientious  judgment.  Hoping  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  some  im{)ression  on  the  tliree  Ministers,  he 
inquired  what  course,  after  this  declaration  of  his  own  senti¬ 
ments,  they  intended  to  pursue.  They  all  replied  that  they 
should  announce  their  resignations  to  Parliament  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  He  made  vehement  appeals  to  their  loyalty,  more 
particularly  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  used  the  most 
earnest  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  retract  tliis  resolution, 
but  without  shaking  their  firmness  in  the  slightest  degree ;  and 
he  at  last  let  them  depart,  having  accepted  their  several  resig¬ 
nations,  which  they  communicated  to  their  astonished  colleagues 
the  s:uue  day  at  a  Cabinet  dinner. 

‘  Our  interview  with  Ilis  Majesty  lasted  for  the  long  period  of 
five  hours :  there  was  uninterniitted  conversation  during  the  whole 
time,  but  nothing  material  passed  excepting  that  the  purport  of 
which  I  have  f’aitlifully  reported.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the 
King  took  leave  of  us  with  great  composure  and  great  kindness,  gave 
to  each  of  us  a  salute  on  each  cheek,  and  accepted  our  resignation  of 
office,  frequently  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  the  necessity  which 
compelled  us  to  retire  from  his  service.’  {^Memoir,  p.  347.) 

No  secret  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this  sudden  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  march  of  events,  bnt  the  consternation  of  one 
side  and  the  revived  hopes  of  the  other  were  of  very  brief 
dunition.  The  King  had  no  sooner  perpetrated  this  momentary 
act  of  vigour,  than  he  beciime  alarmed  at  his  own  exploit.  He 
knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  other  Government, 
and  the  same  night  he  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  desiring  him  and  his  colleagues  to  withdraw  their 
resignations,  and  giving  them  full  leave  to  proceed  with  the 
measures  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  Parliament. 

The  Bill  went  forward  with  constantly  increasing  adhesions, 
hut  with  undiminished  ill-humour  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
who  did  not  disguise  his  resentment  against  the  converts.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ke[)t  his  mind  in  a  state  of  irritation; 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
others  of  the  Anti-Catholic  peers  continually  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  him  with  petitions  against  the  Bill,  and  earnest  en¬ 
treaties  that  he  would  interpose  his  authority  and  infiuenee  to 
obstruct  its  success.  He  did  not  any  more  venture  openly  to 
oppose  the  Duke,  but  be  desired  a  person  high  in  his  conliilenco 
and  regard,  to  inform  all  the  Peers  in  his  household  that  it  was 
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his  wish  they  should  vote  against  the  Bill ;  an  unconstitutional 
commission,  which  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  prudently 
and  properly  declined  to  execute.  Of  these  curious  circiim- 
stances,  however.  Sir  Robert  has  not  thought  fit  to  preserve 
any  memoranda  for  the  public  entertainment  or  instruction. 
He  has  limited  himself  to  the  task  of  proving  that  the  part 
which  he  played  as  Minister  in  1829,  was  one  prescribed  by 
duty  and  conscience,  and  which  was  adopted  with  the  single- 
minded  object  of  promoting  the  interest  and  well-being  of  the 
country. 

Putting  the  question  upon  that  issue,  and  examining  the 
evidence  and  the  arguments  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  we  think  no  candid  and  unbiassed  mind  can  pronounce 
any  other  sentence  than  that  upon  this  occasion  he  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and,  as  we  began  by  remarking,  such  is  the 
judgment  that  had  been  already  very  generally  given  long 
before  liis  death,  and  even  long  before  this  Memoir  was  com¬ 
posed  ;  but  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  reflection  that 
the  more  clearly  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  the  course  which  it  be¬ 
hoved  him  to  take  in  1829,  the  more  perplexed  we  are  in  trying 
to  account  for  the  whole  tenour  of  his  previous  conduct  in  the 
opposite  course,  without  looking  for  the  solution  of  it  in  motives 
of  personal  ambition,  the  reality  of  which  we  should  most 
reluctantly  admit,  and  the  more  readily  disbelieve,  because  such 
motives  had  undoubtedly  no  influence  whatever  upon  his  conduct 
in  1829.  But  when  he  was  asking  for  a  posthumous  acquittal  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies,  and  a  posthu¬ 
mous  confirmation  of  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
admirers,  he  must  surely  have  felt  conscious  that  im{>artial  truth 
would  always  cause  it  to  be  remembered  that  his  conduct,  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  productive  of  evils, 
which  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  the  better  part  of  it  served 
only  imperfectly  to  repair.  He  was  splendid^  mendax  in  1829, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  service  he  then  performed,  entitle  him 
•to  full  pardon  for  his  former  errors;  but  those  errors  and  that 
service  coml)ined,  produced  consequences  the  effects  of  which 
are  still  felt,  and  may  be  felt  for  generations  to  come,  for  they 
not  only  were  the  means  of  breaking  np  long-standing  political 
connexions,  the  dissolution  of  which  was  in  itself  an  evil  of  no 
small  inqiortance,  but  they  afforded  to  the  country  the  perni¬ 
cious  example  of  concessions  which  had  been  long  and  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  to  reason  and  justice,  but  were  made  to  violence 
and  intimidation;  and  it  brought  forth  instances  of  inconsistency 
so  ffagrant,  and  in  many  cases  so  unaccountable,  as  to  shake 
pnblic  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  the  honour  of  public  men. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  Papers  relative  to  Recruiting  in  the  United  States. 
1856. 

2.  Correspondence  with  the  United  States  respecting  Central 
America.  1856. 

3.  Secretary  Marcy's  letter  of  May  27.  1856  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
New  York :  1856. 

HATEVEB  question  may  arise  between  two  nations,  that 
question  itself  can  never  be  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
spirit  in  whicli  it  is  debated.  The  smallest  questions  have 
caused  implacable  wars ;  the  greatest  have  been  easily  subjected 
to  arrangement.  Questions  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  raised  by  a 
government  either  for  the  sake  of  leading  to  a  quarrel,  or  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  an  humiliating  admission  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  opposed  to  it.  When  such  is  the  case,  a  controversy  is  as 
likely  to  be  prolonged  and  is  as  incapable  of  friendly  settlement 
if  it  concern  an  acre  of  barren  territory,  as  if  it  concern  a  valu¬ 
able  province  or  a  mighty  empire.  An  antagonist  who  does  not 
mean  to  be  satisfied  cannot  be  satisfied;  and  what  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  have  to  look  to  is,  that  none  should 
use,  or  be  allowed  to  use  with  impunity,  a  tone  which,  from  the 
fact  that  concession  to  it  would  be  derogatory,  renders  such 
concession  difficult  and  dangerous,  if  nut  impossible. 

These  remarks  lead  us  to  observe  that  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  ever  since  their  independence,  have  been  in  a 
very  singular  condition.  There  are  no  two  countries  in  the 
world  which  ought  to  be  united  so  closely  by  sympathy  and 
interest  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  there  are 
no  two  countries,  nevertheless,  which  are  more  constantly 
involved  in  disputes.  Various  treaties  have  been  made  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  each  treaty,  though  assented  to  with  appa¬ 
rent  satisfaction  at  the  time,  has  been  the  subject  of  future 
disagreement,  —  the  end  of  each  successive  discussion  being  the 
cession  of  some  point  to  the  United  States,  which  Great  Britain 
did  not  deem  it  had  conceded  previously.  It  is  worth  while, 
before  entering  upon  those  subjects  which  have  recently  been 
discussed  by  the  two  Governments,  to  endeavmir  in  some  degree 
to  point  out  the  causes  of  that  series  of  periodical  differences 
which  has  during  so  many  years  disagreeably  agitated  us,  and 
agreeably  excited  our  Transatlantic  offspring. 

We  are  not  amongst  the  unfriendly  critics  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  is  a  mighty  polity  in  the  great  Transatlantic  Com¬ 
monwealth  founded  by  our  children,  which  may  well,  on  some 
grounds,  challenge  the  admiration  of  statesmen  who  deem,  like 
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Themistocles,  that  a  statesman’s  masterpiece  is  to  convert  a  small 
State  into  a  great  one.  It  is  true  that  in  the  decisions  of  that 
democratic  commonwealth  the  voice  of  the  noisy  multitude  has 
to  be  heard,  and  its  easily  deceived  ear  cajoled  ;  that  men  of  in¬ 
ferior  attainments  and  capacity  fill  the  House  of  Representatives 
directly  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.'  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  ably  and  artfully  constructed  body,  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
chief  power  of  the  North  American  confederation  resides,  con¬ 
tains  the  corn  carefully  winnowed  from  the  chaff.  In  it  are  to 
be  found  the  two  elect  men  of  each  State,  who,  having  gained 
the  highest  honours  of  their  own  community,  hav'e  come  to 
battle  for  the  honours  of  the  federal  republic. 

Here,  then,  are  the  most  able  and  ambitious  men  in  that  vast 
empire  and  aspiring  society  at  the  head  of  affairs,  with  their 
eye  constantly  directed  towards  the  public,  and  with  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  that  their  power  can  only  be  increased  by  the  increase 
of  their  popularity.  This  popularity,  however,  must  have  a 
basis  constructed  of  opposite  materials :  there  are  the  ot  TroXXot, 
the  masses  who  are  to  be  gained  by  a  triumph  of  some  sort,  but 
there  are  also  the  more  sagacious  and  influential  few  who  are 
to  be  won  by  a  triumph  cheaply  bought.  The  dexterity  of  the 
able  American  Statesman  consists  in  gathering  into  the  crowd 
of  his  admirers  these  two  distinct  classes.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  system  more  perfectly  framed  for  safe  and  constant 
conquest:  for  frequent  triumph  and  rare  peril;  for  successful 
negotiation  and  skilful  negotiators.  The  wary  politicians  at 
the  head  of  the  United  States  Government  know  that  their 
country  has  an  instinct  of  what  they  are  about :  and  they  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  course  with  a  bold  but  measured  step,  watched  by 
attentive  spectators,  who  will  probably  laugh  if  they  lose  their 
footing,  but  who  will  certainly  applaud  if  they  safely  tread  the 
narrow  and  slippery  path  which  lies  between  the  yawning 
gulphs  of  a  dangerous  contest  or  a  defeated  diplomacy.  An 
attentive  notice  of  past  and  passing  events  will  exemplify  these 
observations,  and  explain  a  mystery  which  otherwise  would  be 
inexplicable. 

A  war  between  the  English  and  the  Americans  we  say  now, 
and  shall  repeat  hereafter,  would  be  a  war  most  disastrous  to 
both ;  the  loss  inflicted  by  it  would  be  grievous  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  it  would  be  still  more  grievous  to  the  United  States. 
One  fifth  of  our  trade  would  be  jeopardised  by  such  a  struggle, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  would  be 
still  more  seriously  endangered  by  it.  But  whilst  this  consi¬ 
deration  is  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  English  statesman, 
it  never  seems  to  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  AVashington.  lie  commences  very  abruptly  a  serious 
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discussion  on  some  point  from  which  the  British  Government 
never  expected  that  any  serious  discussion  could  possibly  arise. 
He  plunges  at  once  into  the  subject  by  a  broad  statement  of  claims 
—  somewhat  vaguely  defined  but  very  boldly  asserted.  A  re¬ 
joinder  ensues ;  a  long  correspondence,  in  which  the  American 
uiinistcr  shows  considerable  power  and  dexterity,  follows ;  each 
striking  document  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  being  in¬ 
stantly  published  and  circulated  throughout  that  people  of  reading 
politicians,  craving  excitement.  War  at  last  appears  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out:  Great  Britain  makes  a  last  eti'ort  for  peace;  she 
cannot  entirely  submit  to  the  terms  which  have  been  demanded 
from  her,  but  she  will  make  a  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  so  trouble¬ 
some  a  business.  The  American  Government  here  pauses;  it 
does  not  wish  for  war :  it  says  it  never  did  wisli  for  war.  It 
believes  that  it  could  fairly  demand  all  that  it  has  asked  for;  still, 
as  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  does  not  seem  wholly  un- 
nmenahle  to  reason,  it  will  be  willing  to  abate  some  of  its  right¬ 
ful  pretensions.  A  little  haggling  ensues ;  at  last  a  bargain  is 
struck;  our  Cabinet  meet;  each  member  draws  a  long  breath  and 
rubs  his  hands,  and  thanks  Heaven  that  that  troublesome  affair 
is  at  last  over ;  and  so  probably  it  is  over  for  him  if  his  tenure 
of  office  be  not  a  very  long  one ;  albeit  the  constant  amari 
aliquid  will  hereafter  embitter  the  repose  of  his  successor.  The 
cause  for  all  this  is  perfectly  clear.  The  American  Government 
has  not  begun  the  conflict  of  words  with  any  intention  that  it 
should  be  a  war  of  weapons.  But  the  object  of  the  American 
negotiator  has  been  gained ;  he  has  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  ; 
bis  dispatches  have  been  a  constant  series  of  advertisements  for 
popular  favour ;  his  eloquence,  ability,  and  logic,  —  the  last 
quality  generally  consisting  in  the  assumption  of  something 
as  conceded  which  has  never  been  conceded,  and  from  that 
|K)int  arguing  the  rest,  —  have  Ijcen  generally  admired,  and 
finally  he  has  ‘  cornered  the  Britishers.’  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
recent  nomination  by  the  democratic  party  at  Cincinnati  for 
the  Presidency  is  a  marked  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
inferences.  Diplomatic  questions  are,  in  fact,  parcelled  out 
amongst  the  ambitious  members  of  an  American  government  as 
provinces  and  commands  were  parcelled  out  by  the  liomans 
amongst  their  great  generals  and  statesmen :  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  allotted  the  Central  Americjxn  question,  and  to  Mr.  Marcy  the 
Enlistment  question.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  the  latter  will 
obtain,  but  probably  his  fate  is  involved  in  that  of  ^Mr.  Pierce  ; 
and  that  gentleman  has  by  this  time  discovered  that  the  great 
objects  of  a  statesman’s  ambition  are  as  frequently  lost  as  won 
by  a  turbulent  solicitude  to  obtain  them.  But  at  all  events,  in 
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these  two  questions  just  referred  to,  as  in  many  former  questions, 
the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  have  been 
of  trifling  importance  and  admitted  of  easy  arrangement ;  but 
the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  carried  on  has  swelled  them 
from  molehills  into  mountains  ;  and  it  is  only  after  sending  a 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receiving  the  British  Minister 
back  from  Washington,  that  we  obtain  welcome  assurances  of 
the  amicable  disposition  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  this  all :  —  there  is  a  cleverness  in  the  way  in  which 
these  assurances  are  finally  conveyed  and  a  disposition  ma¬ 
nifested  to  negotiate  upon  a  matter  which  has  hitherto  defied 
negotiation,  which  cannot  fail  to  win  the  approbation  of  a 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  praise  sharpness  and  acute¬ 
ness  quite  as  much  as  force.  Let  us  observe  1  Mr.  Dallas 
arrives  in  this  country,  at  a  period  when  the  negotiations 
both  on  the  Enlistment  and  the  Central  American  Question 
have  arrived  at  a  crisis  which  is  exciting  increasing  interest 
and  alarm.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  inquires  what  in¬ 
structions  he  has  brought  with  him  iu  regard  to  the  Enlistment 
Question,  in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  amicably  dis¬ 
posing  of  it.  Upon  that  question,  how'ever,  Mr.  Dallas  has 
unfortunately  come  without  any  instructions.  Well  then,  let 
us  turn,  says  the  British  Government,  to  the  Central  American 
Question  :  ‘  What  can  we  do  about  that?’  That  unfortunately 
is  another  question  on  which  Mr.  Dallas  has  brought  no  in¬ 
structions.  An  ominous  silence,  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  called 
the  ‘  eloquence  of  diplomatists,’  ensues.  Not  a  word  is  to  be 
extracted  from  Mr.  Dallas  on  either  of  the  above-named 
questions,  for  not  a  word  has  been  put  into  him.  At  last  the 
calm  which  precedes  a  storm  ceases,  and  the  same  packet  brings 
over  our  dismissed  minister,  and  the  long-looked-for  instructions 
to  Mr.  Dallas.  There  is  perplexity  in  Downing  Street  —  what 
are  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  do?  If  they  politely  retain 
Mr.  Dallas  after  Mr.  Crampton  is  rudely  discarded,  they  cannot 
do  otherwise  tlian  afford  a  triumph  to  American  Diplomacy ; 
and  if  they  do  not  retain  him,  they  have  refused-to  listen  to  the 
American  representative  at  the  very  time  when  he  has  received 
instructions  most  propitious  for  bringing  a  long  agitated  matter 
to  a  favourable  conclusion.  Lord  Clarendon  bows  his  head, 
Mr.  Dallas  is  retained,  and  the  negotiations  as  to  Central  Ame¬ 
rica  are  to  commence. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  these  negotiations,  since 
it  is  still  alive,  whereas  the  differences  that  arose  concerning 
the  Enlistment  Question  are  practically  no  more,  that  we  shall 
principally  address  ourselves.  But  before  proceeding  to  unravel 
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whatever  mystery  may  still  remain  involved  in  the  Central 
American  controversy,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  affair  which  Mr.  Marcy’s  last  dispatch  has  terminated  in  a 
manner  which,  though  from  sound  policy  it  may  be  accepted 
by  the  English  Government,  cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  English  people.  Every  form  of  government  has 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages,  and  ours  lies  under  one 
very  serious  disadvantage,  when  engaged  in  w’ar  with  a  great 
military  Power.  We  have  no  peremptory  means  of  obtaining  a 
given  number  of  soldiers  within  a  given  time.  We  cannot  com¬ 
pel  Englishmen  to  enrol  under  the  banner  of  England,  and 
when  we  cannot  get  the  number  of  men  we  require  within  the 
British  dominions,  we  must  look  for  them  elsewhere.  This  is  a 
humiliating  position, — a  position  which  some  day  we  may  be 
forced  to  remedy,  but  until  it  is  remedied,  we  must  abide  by 
the  consequences  it  produces,  among  which  is  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  certain  crises,  to 
foreign  aid.  A  Bill  for  the  enlistment  of  a  limited  number 
of  foreign  soldiers  was  therefore  brought  into  Parliament  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  our  struggle  be¬ 
fore  Sebastopol  required  extraordinary  resources.  There  was 
much,  doubtless,  to  say  against  that  Bill,  and  much  was  said 
with  considerable  ability  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
Nevertheless,  Parliament  agreed  with  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
who  proposed  this  Bill,  and  their  successors  cannot  be  blamed 
for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  the  Legislature :  nor  can  we  be 
surprised  that  one  of  the  first  spots  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed  when  in  quest  of  military  adventurers  was  the 
United  States,  which  not  only  abound  with  a  w’arlike  population, 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  always  ready  to  engage  in  some 
wild  scheme  of  invasion  or  conquest  against  their  neighbours, 
but  which  are  likewise  the  receptacle  of  every  needy  man 
with  a  strong  arm  and  a  bold  heart,  who  has  found  Fortune 
unpropitious  in  his  native  land.  The  Hungarian,  the  Pole, 
the  German,  the  Irishman — all,  whether  driven  from  their  home 
or  discontented  with  it,  are  to  be  found  —  equally  hating  quiet 
or  toil,  and  with  that  indolent  but  restless  disjK)sition  which  sup¬ 
plies  armies — scattered  about  the  towns  or  wandering  through 
the  prairies  of  that  great  continent,  where  the  pent-up  and 
stified  population  of  the  Old  World  is  again  able  to  breathe.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  a  recruiting  depot  was  established 
on  the  adjacent  North  American  British  territory,  whilst  agents 
were  sent  into  the  United  States  from  the  Government  of  the 
British  provinces  to  ascertain  what  means  could  be  best  adopted 
for  legally  and  efticiently  attracting  soldiers  to  our  standard.  It 
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was  for  the  information  of  one  of  those  agents,  a  !Mr.  Howe,  that 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Cranipton,  obtained  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Washington  as  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Neutrality  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Crampton  seems  to  have  communicated  this  opinion 
(which  he  also  conveyed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  in  the  United 
States)  to  the  agent  from  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Howe,  to  whom  we 
have  been  alluding,  and  he  also  handed  over  to  this  gentleman 
the  applications  he  had  received  from  those  persons  who  had 
desired  to  be  employed  in  case  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
should  have  any  employment  to  offer  them,  in  the  execution 
of  such  plans  as  might  be  adopted  for  attracting  persons  to  the 
recruiting  standard  of  Great  Britain  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Mr.  Howe  appears  to  have  been  rather  of  the 
‘  go-ahead  ’  school  of  politicians,  and,  whilst  he  chose  his  agents 
without  much  inquiry  into  their  real  character,  seems  not 
to  have  fettered  their  discretion  by  any  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions.  They  consequently  committed  acts  which  Mr.  Crampton 
thought  it  necessary  to  condemn,  and  to  inform  the  United 
States  Government  that  he  disavowed.  Mr.  Crampton,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  brought  rather  incidentally  than  directly 
into  this  affair  up  to  the  month  of  May,  when  he  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  arrange¬ 
ment  for  abandoning  the  scheme  of  obtaining  volunteers  from 
the  United  States  altogether,  or  of  adopting  some  plan  less 
objectionable  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  various  details  which  involve  useless  contro¬ 
versy,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  true  understanding 
of  the  case  to  enumerate,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Crampton  and 
those  who  acted  under  him,  or  with  him,  is,  vre  think,  fairly 
to  be  judged  of  by  three  documents.  First,  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  the  United  States;  secondly,  the  opinion  given  by 
Judge  Kane  at  Philadelphia,  as  to  what  the  Neutrality  Law 
was,  on  the  committal  of  certain  persons  who  were  accused  of 
having  broken  that  law;  and,  thirdly,  the  instructions  which 
jMr.  Crampton,  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  British  autho¬ 
rities  in  Canada,  gave  to  a  recruiting  agent  called  Strbbel. 
From  a  due  attention  to  these  documents — each  of  which  is 
undeniable  testimony  —  we  think  that  an  impartial  opinion  may 
be  pronounced. 

The  three  documents  alluded  to  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  We  quote  the  second  section  of  an  Act  of  Congi’ess  of 
20th  April  1818,  commonly  called  the  ‘  Neutrality  Act.’ 

‘  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall,  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  him- 
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self,  or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  in¬ 
tent  to  be  enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman, 
on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  im¬ 
prisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,’  &c. 

II.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Judge  Kane:  — 

‘  He  would  reject  from  the  consideration  every  argument  founded 
upon  the  punctuation  of  it  (the  Act).  The  phraseology  of  the  second 
section  is  clear.  The  word  “  soldier  ”  does  not  connect  itself  with 
any  vessel.  The  important  words  in  the  Bill  are  “  hire  or  retain,” 
which  include  mutuality  of  engagement ;  “  contract  ”  means  one 
having  paid,  or  engaged  to  pay  or  perform.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
payment  of  the  passage  from  this  country  of  a  man  who  desires  to 
enlist  in  a  foreign  port,  comes  within  the  Act.  In  the  terms  of  the 
printed  proclamation  there  is  nothing  conflicting  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  A  person  may  go  abroad,  provided  the  enlistment  be 
in  a  foreign  place,  not  having  accepted  and  exercised  a  commission.’ 
(Papers,  ^c.,  p.  16.) 

III.  The  following  instructions  were  issued  by  the  British 
Minister :  — 

‘  Memorandum  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  to  make  known 
to  persons  in  the  United  States,  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
recruits  will  be  received  into  the  British  Army  :  — 

‘1.  The  parties  who  may  go  to  Buffalo,  Detroit,  or  Cleveland,  for 
this  purpose,  must  clearly  understand  that  they  must  refrain  from  any 
thing  which  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

‘  2.  They  must  therefore  avoid  any  act  which  might  bear  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  recruiting  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  service,  or  of  hiring  or  retaining  anybody  to  leave  that  juris¬ 
diction  with  the  intent  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  Power. 

‘3.  Both  these  acts  are  illegal  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818, 
sec.  2nd. 

‘  4.  There  must  be  no  collection,  embodiment  of  men,  or  organisation 
whatever,  attempted  within  that  jurisdiction. 

‘  5.  No  promi.ses  or  contracts,  written  or  verbal,  on  the  subject  of 
enlistment,  must  be  entered  into  with  any  person  within  that  juris¬ 
diction. 

‘  6.  The  information  to  be  given  will  be  simply  that  to  those  de¬ 
siring  to  enlist  in  the  British  army,  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  so 
doing  on  their  crossing  the  line  into  British  territory ;  and  the  terms 
offered  by  the  British  Government  may  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  infor¬ 
mation  only,  and  not  as  implying  any  promise  or  engagement  on  the 
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part  of  those  supplying  such  information,  so  long  at  least  as  they 
remain  within  American  jurisdiction. 

‘  7.  It  is  essential  to  success  that  no  assemblages  of  persons  should 
take  place  at  beer  houses  or  other  similar  places  of  entertainment,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  measures  for  enlisting;  and  the  parties  should 
scrupulously  avoid  resorting  to  this  or  similar  means  of  disseminating 
the  desired  information,  inasmuch  as  the  attention  of  the  American 
authorities  would  not  fail  to  be  called  to  such  proceedings,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  regarded  by  them  as  an  attempt  to  carry  on  recruiting 
for  a  foreign  Power  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  and  it 
certainly  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institution  of  legtil  proceed¬ 
ings  against  any  of  the  parties  in  question,  even  if  they  were  to  elude 
the  penalty,  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  enlistment  itself. 

‘  8.  Should  the  strict  observance  of  these  points  be  neglected,  and 
the  parties  thereby  involve  themselves  in  difficulty,  they  are  hereby 
distinctly  apprised  that  they  must  expect  no  sort  of  aid  or  assistance 
from  the  British  Government :  this  Government  would  be  compelled, 
by  the  clearest  dictates  of  international  duty,  to  disavow  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  would  moreover  be  absolved  from  all  engagements  contingent 
upon  the  success  of  the  parties  in  obtaining  by  legal  means  soldiers 
for  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  army.* 

We  have  given  these  extracts  at  length,  because  we  thus 
enable  every  one  of  our  readers  to  form  for  himself  an  impartial 
opinion.  The  essential  point  of  the  law,  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid,  lies,  as  Judge  Kane  says,  in  the  words 
*  hire  or  retain.’ 

Mr.  Crampton  tells  Mr.  Strdbel  that  he  must  not  only  not 
recruit  for  foreign  service  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  hire  or  retain  any  body  to  leave  that  jurisdiction, 
with  the  intent  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  Power — but 
that  he  must  avoid  any  act  which  might  bear  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  recruiting,  or  hiring  or  retaining  any  body  to  leave  that 
jurisdiction  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
Power.  If  Judge  Kane  duly  interpreted  the  United  States 
law,  Mr.  Crampton  told  Mr.  Strdbel  to  beware  of  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disobeying  the  law  :  if  Judge  Kane  erred  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  United  States  law,  Mr.  Crampton  is  surely 
excusable  for  having  likewise  committed  an  error.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  do  not  say  there  was  no  risk  in  giving  the  instructions 
we  have  recited.  In  every  course  of  action  there  is  a  risk,  and 
this  risk  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
required  to  follow  such  a  course  of  action.  But  in  criticising 
a  man  in  any  public  situation  for  what  he  has  done,  you  are 
bound  to  consider  what  would  be  said  if  he  had  not  done  it. 
Let  us  suppose  that  whilst  the  British  Government  wanted 
recruits  —  whilst  crowds  of  recruits  were  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Crampton  had  remained  inactive  under  the 
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plea  that  he  could  not  move  without  infringing  the  American 
law,  and  that  Judge  Kane’s  opinion  of  that  law  had  come  forth, 
what  would  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Crainpton?  But  if  we 
deem  that  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  legal  authority  justifies 
Mr.  Crampton  against  a  charge  of  indiscretion,  when  he  acted  in 
conformity  with  that  opinion,  it  does  not  in  the  least  surprise 
us  to  hear  that  there  are  eminent  lawyers  the  legitimate  advisers 
of  the  United  States  Government,  who  take  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  matter  in  question  from  that  which  Judge 
Kane  took.  Neither  are  we  surprised  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
l(K)king  at  the  matter  rather  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  than 
a  lawyer,  should  have  deemed  that — whatever  might  be  tl’.e 
abstract  question  of  law  at  issue — the  practical  good  which  was 
to  be  achieved  by  attempting  to  obtain  recruits  under  such  a  law 
was  not  likely,  judging  by  the  experiment  that  had  been  already 
made,  to  be  in  proportion  with  the  practical  evil  which  would 
result  from  the  disputes  which  were  certain  to  arise  as  to 
whether  the  law  had,  or  had  not,  been  infringed.  Accordingly, 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1855,  ‘orders  were  sent  out  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  ‘  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  discou- 
‘  tinue  all  further  [uoceedings  ’  (i.c.  all  proceedings  which  were 
not  then  commenced,  and  in  the  way  of  being  executed,)  *  in 
‘  the  matter  of  enlistment  for  the  Foreign  Legion.’* 

But  whilst  the  law  oflScers  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  are  forming  an  opinion  on  the  proceedings  which  have 
been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  British  army 
in  the  Crimea  by  volunteers  in  the  United  States  —  an 
opinion  at  variance  with  that  of  Judge  Kane,  and  the  facilities 
which  that  opinion  afforded :  whilst  Lord  Clarendon,  disre¬ 
garding  what  may  be  the  precise  legal  eftect  of  a  law  which 
seems  to  be  liable  to  more  than  one  interpretation,  deems  it 
better  to  forego  all  risk  of  acting  against  such  a  law,  —  what  is 
the  United  States  Government  itself  about?  Does  it  quietly 
inform  Mr.  Crampton  that  his  proceedings  have  been  watched ; 
that  the  conduct  he  is  pursuing  is  disapproved  of ;  that  any  re¬ 
liance  he  places  upon  Judge  Kane’s  recent  observations  (they 
were  delivered  in  the  month  of  May)  is  unfounded?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  does 
nothing,  says  nothing.  Mr.  Crampton  calls  on  Mr.  Marcy ; 
Mr.  Marcy  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  talks  to  him  and  ti’eats 
with  him  on  every  other  matter ;  but  on  the  matter  which  is 
quietly  and  obscurely  growing  and  expanding  into  a  national 
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difficulty,  he  breathes  not  a  syllable.  There  he  sits  —  the 
astute  Secretary  of  State  in  his  cabinet  at  Washington,  like  a 
hungry  but  discreet  spider,  watching  the  flies  buzzing  about 
his  web,  yet  careful  not  to  disturb  their  operations,  until  he 
sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  them  tightly  entangled.  Then  he  makes 
his  rush  :  and  it  is  singular  to  see  how  aptly  he  chooses  his  time. 
On  the  22nd  of  June,  we  have  said  that  Lord  Clarendon  had 
given  orders  for  the  cessation  of  all  further  proceedings  in  the 
enlistment  scheme.  It  must  have  been  almost  on  that  very  day 
that  Mr.  Marcy  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  instructing  him  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Buchanan 
did  complain,  and  was  replied  to  by  Lord  Clarendon  (16th  July) 
in  a  communication  which  for  its  frank,  manly,  and  conciliatory 
spirit  defies  criticism,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself  in  a  note  to  his  own  Government. 

‘  Lord  Clarendon's  note  had  entireli/  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
case  from  the  view  you  took  of  it,  and  must  necessarily  have  taken  of 
it,  at  the  date  of  your  No.  102.  (of  July  15.).  The  general  tenour 
of  this  note,  its  disavowals  and  its  regrets,  was  certainly  conciliatory ; 
and  tlie  concluding  paragraph,  declaring  that  all  proceedings  for 
enlistment  in  North  America  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  the  avow^ed  reason  that  the  advantage  that  Her 
Majesty’s  service  might  derive  from  such  enlistments  would  not  be 
sought  for  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  if  it  were  supposed  to  be 
obtained  in  disregard  of  the  respect  due  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  was  highly  satisfactory.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I 
expressed  the  satisfaction  /  would  have  in  communicating  it  to  you.’ 

The  affair,  indeed,  here  seemed  practically  terminated,  but 
it  is  just  when  its  real  importance  is  over  that  its  diplomatic 
importance  commences.  In  vain  Mr.  Buchanan, — to  whose  con¬ 
duct  throughout  this  affair  injustice  has  we  think  been  done,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  a  wise  desire  to  terminate 
further  debates  on  a  question  that  had  practically  ceased, — 
expresses  his  own  satisfaction  to  his  Government,  and  keeps 
back  a  further  dispatch  written  in  a  very  hostile  tone,  which  he 
received  from  Mr.  Marcy  a  few  days  after  he  had  received 
from  Lord  Clarendon  the  friendly  communication  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding.  He  is  ordered  instantly  to  make  known 
the  dispatch  which,  from  prudential  motives  and  on  a  fair 
calculation  of  what  was  probable,  viz.,  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  had  closed  with  the  assurances  already  made  to  him,  he 
had  hitherto  refrained  from  communicating;  and  it  is  curious 
to  mark  the  cumulative  progress  of  the  ensuing  negotia¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  dispatch  of  the  6th  of  July,  merely 
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complains  of  the  proceedings  that  had  been  resorted  to,  and 
requires  that  they  should  cease.  I  Mr.  Marcy’s  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  15th  July  not  only  required  that  all  proceedings 
should  cease,  but  that  the  British  Government  shoidd  take 
‘prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  discharge  from  the  British 
*  service  those  persons  who  were  enlisted  within  the  United 
‘  States,  or  who  left  the  United  States  under  contract  made 
‘  there  to  enter  and  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  British  army.’  To 
this  Lord  Clarendon  replies  on  16th  November,  stating  ‘that 
‘  if  there  are  any  persons  now  in  the  Foreign  Legion  who 
‘  have  been  enlisted  or  hired  in  violation  of  the  United  States, 

‘  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  prepared  to  offer  them 
‘  their  discharge,  and  to  give  them  a  free  passage  back  to 
‘  the  United  States  if  they  desire  to  return  thither.’  Another 
communication  from  Mr.  Marcy,  dated  in  December,  and 
written  after  the  receipt  of  this  last  assurance  from  Lord 
Clarendon,  follows :  and  here  it  will  be  seen  that  INIr.  Marcy 
is  not  satisfied  with  having  that  which  he  had  hitherto  re¬ 
quired,  nor  with  resting  his  case  solely  on  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  ;  he  requires  that  !Mr.  Crampton  and  three  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Consuls  in  the  United  States  should  be  dismissed,  and 
quotes  Vattel,  to  prove  that  the  oftence  with  which  he  charges 
them  —  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  — is 
one  not  only  against  the  Act  of  Congress,  which  we  have  cited, 
and  on  which  the  United  States’  case  had  at  first  been  placed, 
but  against  the  law  of  nations.  Now  we  all  know  what  a  diplo¬ 
matist  means  when  he  quotes  Vattel  and  the  law  of  nations  ;  it 
is  to  plunge  a  disputed  question  into  an  unfathomable  vortex  of 
profound  and  conflicting  authorities,  until  the  disputants  lose 
sight  of  the  idea  which  they  began  by  discussing,  and  only  hear 
the  noise  of  the  whirlpool  by  which  it  has  been  swallowed  up. 

Lord  Clarendon’s  reply  to  Mr.  Marcy’s  observation  in  De¬ 
cember  indicates  by  its  tone,  that  though  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  desires  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  that  has 
risen  up,  there  is  still  a  limit  to  concession.  This,  again,  Mr. 
Marcy  answers  by  a  remarkably  able  state  paper;  its  tone 
is  at  once  dignified  and  courteous ;  and  although  he  adheres 
to  the  demand  which  he  seems  now  determined  to  stand  by, 
viz.,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  and  Consuls  should  be  recalled, 
he  makes  use  of  such  language  as  seems  best  calculated  to 
palliate  the  offensiveness  of  this  pretension.  The  rejoinder  of 
Lord  Clarendon  does  equal  honour  to  that  statesman’s  ability ; 
he  (evidently  with  intention)  passes  by  the  question  of  with¬ 
drawing  any  of  the  British  functionaries  in  the  United  States, 
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whilst  he  outers  iutu  their  justilicatiou  as  well  as  that  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  makes  every  explanation  and  apology 
lor  any  unintentional  offence  that  might  have  lieeu  committed 
by  either.  True  to  his  tactics,  Mr.  Marcy’s  answer  to  this  do¬ 
cument  accepts  the  satisfaction  which  is  proffered  as  far  as  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  concerned.  But  while 
he  tenders  one  hand  almost  affectionately  to  the  British  Goveni- 
ment,  he  employs  the  other  in  signing  the  passport  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  whose  conduct  the  British  Government  had  approved. 
'I'hus  terminates  the  affair  so  long  sub  lite.  But  during  the 
corresjx>ndence  it  had  given  rise  to,  what  talent  and  address  have 
been  shown  !  what  a  series  of  {K)litical  pamphlets,  all  tending  to 
manifest  the  independent  spirit  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
skill  and  eloquence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Department, 
have  been  published!  and  how  cleverly  that  accomplished  func¬ 
tionary  winds  up  his  case !  A  quarrel  has  been  raised,  sus¬ 
tained  and  stopped  just  at  the  time  that  each  phase  in  it  suited 
the  policy  of  its  originator.  A  few  words  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proceedings  out  of  which  it  arose,  might  have  prevented  it 
altogether :  an  early  acceptation  of  the  same  satisfaction  which 
is  at  last  received  as  sufficient,  would  have  cut  short  the 
matter  at  its  very  commencement.  But  a  dispute  is  got  hold 
of :  as  fast  as  Lord  Clarendon  pours  the  oil  of  conciliation  on 
that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the  grasp  of  his  adversary,  and  Mr. 
Marcy  finds  it  slipping  through  his  fingers,  he  clutches  again 
and  again,  with  increased  tenacity,  another  and  another  part 
of  it;  until  finally  he  lets  it  loose  altogether',  so  skilfully,  and 
so  suddenly  that  his  antagonist  (who  is  perforce  pulling  in  the 
opposite  direction)  falls  backwaixl  from  the  very  fact  of  finding 
it  left  in  his  hands. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  United  States  Government  was  not 
right  in  its  original  complaint,  but  we  do  think  that  it  has  put 
itself  in  the  wrong  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  pursued  that 
complaint.  It  has  not  taken  the  violation  of  its  Neuti'jility  Law 
merely  as  a  ground  on  which  to  state  a  practical  grievance,  but 
as  a  platform  on  which  to  perform  a  political  part.  For  this 
reason  we  have  been  less  anxious  to  show  the  merits  of  the  case 
we  have  had  to  discuss,  than  the  manner  in  which  that  case  has 
been  dealt  with.  Nevertheless  avc  have  said  nothing  of  the 
language  which  during  the  whole  of  the  transactions  to  which 
we  have  been  referring,  has  been  used  by  the  organ  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  Washington  —  ‘The  Union,’ — 
language  never  previously  applied  by  any  journal  jjublishiug  the 
United  States  official  documents,  to  any  State  with  which  the 
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United  States  were  not  actually  at  war.  Neither  have  we 
passed  any  comment  on  the  more  extraordinary  language  of  the 
United  States  Attorney-General  and  District-attornies,  though 
these  ofiicers  acting  as  the  legal  agents  of  the  United  States 
in  proceedings  against  certain  men  of  infamous  character, 
prosecuted  for  infringing  the  Neutrality  laws,  (less,  it  would 
appear,  for  the  sake  of  convicting  and  punishing  those  offenders, 
than  for  the  sake  of  procuring  their  testimony,  in  some  points 
evidently  undeserving  of  belief,  against  Her  Majesty’s  servants 
in  the  United  States,)  have  designated  the  British  Minister  and 
the  British  Consuls  as  *  malefactors,’  and  spoken  of  the  course 
that  the  United  States  Government  was  adopting  as  the  one 
best  calculated  to  ‘  strike  at  the  British  throne.’  We  have  not 
even  pointed  out  that  the  report  of  the  trial  of  these  persons, 
on  which  report  the  United  States  Government  chiefly  grounds 
its  accusation  against  the  representatives  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  taken  from  one  of  the  most  furious  partisan  papers 
in  the  United  States  (‘  The  Pennsylvanian’),  conducted  by  an 
editor  who  shows  his  impartiality  and  general  information  as 
to  ourselves  by  such  remarks  as  the  following,  which  appeared 
in  an  article  on  the  28th  of  September,  headed  ‘England’s 
‘  Weakness  and  Baseness.’ 

‘England  for  centuiues  has  been  bullying  and  bribing  the 
‘  world.  ’  ‘  Her  insolence  is  astounding.’  ‘  In  the  Pacific,  in 
‘the  Atlantic,  on  the  Isthmus,  —  everywhere,  that  haggard 
‘  voluptuary  Great  Britain,  who  has  been  so  long  drunk  with 
‘  the  blood  of  other  nations  that  she  now  reels  and  totters  with 
‘  her  own  inanity,  glares  upon  us  with  her  red  eyeballs,  and  bids 
‘us  depart.’  ‘England  is  a  harlot  —  a  whitened  sepulchre,’ 
&C.  &c.  Sir  Gaspard  le  Marchant  and  Mr.  Crampton  are  ‘  base 
‘  conspii'ators,’  and  a  ‘  disgrace  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,’ 
to  which  the  editor  thanks  God  that  he,  ‘  being  a  simple  Repub- 
‘  lican,  does  not  belong.’ 

We  have  said  nothing  of  these  outrages  (for  some  of  which 
we  were  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  demand  satisfaction  as  the 
United  States  were  entitled  to  demand  satisfaction  for  any 
ofience  committed  by  the  agents  of  Her  Majesty),  because  such 
outrages  against  good  taste  and  good  feeling  are  equally  repro¬ 
bated  throughout  the  United  States  as  throughout  this  country  : 
nor  have  we  dwelt  as  we  should  have  desired  to  do  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  principle  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  put  forward,  viz: — that  of  one  Government  having  the 
right  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  agents  of  another  have  or 
have  not  acted  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Government 
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which  by  duty  they  were  bound  to  obey ;  a  principle  which 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  every  system  of  administrative 
responsibility,  and  render  it  impossible  for  any  diplomatic  servant 
to  consider  his  post  secure,  unless  the  orders  he  received  from 
home  were  endorsed  by  the  State  to  which  he  wtis  accredited :  — 
we  pass  hastily  by  these  subjects,  worthy  as  they  are  of  notice, 
because  we  have  already  given  more  space  than  we  intended 
to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  question,  and  are  anxious  to  arrive 
at  the  question  of  Central  America,  about  which  so  much  has 
generally  been  said,  and  so  little  generally  understood :  and 
for  attempting  the  settlement  of  which  Mr.  Dallas  (a  man  who 
from  his  ability,  reputation,  and  conciliatory  manners,  is  well 
qualified  to  treat  with  us  concerning  it)  has  been  retained  in 
this  country. 

Our  first  attempt  will  be  to  dispel  a  delusion  which  generally 
prevailed  when  this  question  startled  us  by  its  sudden  and  ominous 
appearance — viz.:  the  belief  that  it  arose  from  the  treaty  now 
known  by  the  names  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  II.  L.  Bulwer. 
The  contrary  is  the  fiujt ;  the  Central  American  question 
existed  before  the  treaty  of  1850:  its  gravity  and  importance 
were  greatly  diminished  by  that  treaty :  and  if  that  treaty  were 
done  away  with  to-morrow,  not  only  would  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  lose  some  common  advantages,  but  they 
would  Ikj  again  as  they  were  before  it,  in  far  greater  danger 
of  hostile  collision  than  they  are  at  this  moment.  Nay,  it  so 
happens  that  the  very  words  on  which  so  much  discussion  has 
of  late  been  wasted,  were  used,  and  the  very  pledge  wdiich  the 
United  States  Government  has  called  on  us  to  redeem,  was 
given,  some  months  antecedent  to  the  Convention  to  which  we 
are  now  referring.  The  explanation  and  proof  of  these  asser¬ 
tions  will  be  found  in  the  following  narrative. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  establishment  of  British 
dominion  in  the  West  India  Islands,  Great  Britain  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  ‘  The  Mos¬ 
quitos,’  who  inhabited  a  long  range  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
that  isthmus  which  separates  North  from  South  America. 
These  Indians,  at  war  with  Spain  for  their  native  soil,  were 
allied  with  us  in  our  constant  conflicts  with  the  Spanish 
Monarchy.  Moreover,  persecuted  by  the  Spaniards  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  Great  Britain 
bound  herself  to  defend  them,  and  did  defend  them,  against  the 
common  foe.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  which  took  place  after  our  war  with  that  Power,  in  1786, 
we  agreed  to  withdraw  from  this  Mosquito  coast,  whilst  the  Spa- 
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niarda  bound  themselves  not  to  exercise  any  vengeance  against 
the  Mosquitos  in  consequence  of  the  part  they  had  taken  during 
the  recent  contest.  Our  peace  with  the  Spanish  House  of 
Bourbon  was,  however,  brief, — Spain  was  again  leagued  with 
France  t^ainst  us.  We  again  renewed  our  relations  with  our 
old  auxiliaries,  and  at  the  general  pacification  of  Europe, 
solemnly  and  publicly  took  them  under  our  protection  by  an 
act  which  has  since,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  l)een  as  solemnly 
and  publicly  renewed,  the  chief  or  king  of  the  Mosquitos  having 
been  crowned  in  1816,  1825,  and  1842  at  the  British  settle¬ 
ment  of  Belize.  Moreover,  it  appearing  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  that  Nicaragua,  one  of  those  small  States  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  in 
the  Americas,  had  taken  }K>ssession  of  a  town  and  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  Mosquitos,  a  British  force  was  sent  in  1848  against  the 
Nicaraguans,  and  drove  them  from  the  port  and  town  in  question, 
which  (then  called  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua)  has  since  been  called 
‘Greytown.’  Now,  not  one  of  these  proceedings  from  the  year 
1816  up  to  the  year  1848,  including  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nicaraguans  from  the  town  and  port  to  which  we  have  been  allud¬ 
ing,  ever  elicited  any  remonstrance  or  remark  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States:  and,  although  we  find*  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  after  the  loss  of  San  Juan  de  Nicar¬ 
agua  or  Greytown,  appealed  to  the  American  Government  for 
assistance,  that  Government  did  not  think  proper  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  nor 
even  to  do  so  much  as  to  intercede  with  the  British  Government 
on  its  behalf. 

Thus,  up  to  the  year  1848  the  United  States  Government, 
though  well  aware  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  protection 
which  Great  Britain  had  for  so  long  a  space  of  time  afforded  to 
the  Mosquitos,  had  taken  no  notice  thereof,  nor  shown  any 
disposition  to  complain  that  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  inimical  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  after  the  acquisition  of  California,  that  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Government  being  attracted  to 
the  advantage  of  providing  some  safe  and  rapid  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  its  possessions  on  the  Atlantic  and  those 
which  it  now  held  on  the  Pacific,  had  its  attention  drawn  to 
that  very  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  Greytown,  so  recently 
captured  by  Great  Britain  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  king. 
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was  situated.  Any  one  who  casts  his  eye  upon  the  map  of  this 
part  of  the  world  will  see  that  the  river  San  Juan  communicates 
with  a  large  lake — the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  extending  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  opposite  coast.  Thus  it  seemed  probable  that 
by  means  of  a  short  canal  from  the  Pacific  to  the  lake  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  by  improvements  which  did  not  seem  impossible  in  the 
river  San  Juan,  a  ship-canal  might  be  constructed  between  the 
two  oceans.  With  their  usual  energy,  the  United  States  Go¬ 
vernment  and  citizens  adopted  this  idea.  An  American  company 
was  formed  which  undertook  to  execute  it,  and  obtained  from 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  a  cession  of  its  rights  over  the 
lake  above  named  and  over  the  river  San  Juan,  the  whole  of 
which  Nicaragua  still  claimed,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
At  the  same  time,  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  containing  the  following 
engagement:  — 

‘  The  United  States  distinctly  recognise  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  possesses  in  and  over  the 
line  of  said  canal :  and  guarantees  positively  and  efficaciously  the  en¬ 
tire  neutrality  of  the  same,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  and  so  long  as  the  United  States 
shall  enjoy  tlie  privileges  secured  to  them  in  the  preceding  section 
of  tliis  article.’  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  manner  the  United  States 
Government  recognised  the  sovereign  rights  of  Nicaragua  over 
a  river  and  territory  from  which  Great  Britain  had  driven  her ; 
and  agreed  to  protect  the  usufruct  of  a  concession  which  was 
made  by  one  State  over  property  which  Great  Britain  had  de¬ 
clared  to  belong  to  another.  It  was  clear  that  in  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  a  serious  danger  existed  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  coming  into  direct  collision  at  Grey  town, 
more  especially  as  the  United  States  Government  had  de¬ 
liberately  instructed  its  agent  in  Nicaragua  to  enter  into  the 
convention  he  had  concluded;  whilst  the  United  States  Senate 
showed  a  determination  to  sanction  that  convention  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  induced  Sir  Henry 
Balwer,  who  had  just  then  arrived  at  Washington,  to  enter, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  Government,  into  the  treaty  which 
is  now  known  by  his  name.  His  objects  were  to  withdraw  the 
two  Governments  from  the  menadng  attitude  in  which  they  had 


•  See  Treaty,  3rd  September  1849,  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua. 
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become  placed;  and  to  favour  the  conatruction  of  the  projected 
canal,  or  any  other  means  of  communication,  either  by  rail¬ 
way  or  canal,  that  waa  then  or  might  thereafter  he  contemplated 
across  the  Central  American  Isthmus.  The  danger  we  have 
pointed  out  was  averted  in  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty, 
by  the  proviso : 

‘  That  the  two  contracting  parties  would  use  whatever  influence 
they  respectively  exercised  with  any  State,  States,  or  Governments 
possessing,  or  claiming  to  possess,  any  jurisdiction  or|  right  over  the 
territory  which  the  said  canal  should  traverse,  or  which  should  be 
near  the  waters  applicable  thereto,  in  order  to  induce  such  States  or 
Governments  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  said  canal  by  all 
means  in  their  power :  ’  — 

and  by  the  stipulation, 

‘  That  when  the  canal  should  be  completed  the  contracting  parties 
would  protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure,  or  unjust  confiscation, 
and  that  they  would  guarantee  the  neutrality  thereof,  so  that  the 
canal  might  for  ever  be  open  and  free,  and  the  capital  invested  there¬ 
in  secure.’ 

The  protection  thus  afforded  was  also  extended  to  any  other 
practicable  communication  across  the  Isthmus. 

Something,  however,  had  still  to  be  done.  The  United 
States  Government  suspected  that  Great  Britain  had  foreseen 
the  probability  of  a  ship-canal  being  constructed  by  the  lake 
and  river  to  which  we  have  been  alluding ;  and  that  it  had  for 
that  express  purpose  taken  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  said 
river  in  order  so  to  fortify  and  guard  it,  that  either  such  canal 
should  not  be  constructed,  or  that,  if  constructed,  it  should  be 
entirely  under  British  control.  With  a  view  of  destroying  these 
suspicions,  and  also  with  a  view  of  preventing  either  Govern¬ 
ment  obtaining  possession  of  or  control  over  the  canal  then 
particularly  contemplated,  or  over  any  other  canal  or  any  rail¬ 
way  which  might  hereafter  be  established,  some  agreement  was 
necessary  in  order  to  restrict  the  ambition  of  either  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Central  American  territory.  It  would  hardly, 
however,  have  done  for  a  diplomatist  at  a  distance  from  his 
own  court,  to  have  consented  to  put  any  restriction  on  the 
action,  or  any  limit  to  the  power,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  except  in  words  which  that  Government  had  already 
approved.  For  this  reason,  in  drawing  up  an  article  which 
was  to  have  the  effect  described,  both  negotiators  turned  to 
a  correspondence  which  had  already  taken  place  between  Lprd 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  United  States  Minister 
in  London.  In  this  correspondence,  ^Ir.  Lawrence  on  his 
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arrival  in  England,  which  took  place  in  1849,  shortly  before 
Sir  Henr}”^  Bulwer  quitted  England  for  the  United  States, 
inquired  of  Lord  Palmerston  (November  8th  1849),  ‘  whether 
‘  the  British  Government  intended  to  occupy  or  colonise  Nica- 
‘  ragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  so  called,  or  any  jiart 
‘  of  Central  America :  ’  to  which  query  Lord  Palmerston  re¬ 
plied  that,  ‘  Her  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  intend  to 
‘  occupy  or  colonise  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast, 

*  or  any  part  of  Central  America;’  adding  that  ‘  a  close  political 

*  connexion  had  existed  between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 

*  and  the  state  and  territory  of  Mosquito  for  a  period  of  about 

*  two  centuries,  but  that  the  British  Government  did  not  claim 
‘  dominion  in  Mosquito.’ 

By  the  words  thus  quoted,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  designated  the 
limits  which  the  United  States  desired  Great  Britain  should 
impose  on  her  protectorate  in  Mosquitia,  and  which  the  United 
States  deemed  that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
might  assign  to  their  relations  and  connexion  with  Central 
America.  To  the  restriction  which  these  words  defined,  the 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Aftairs  had  assented;  consequently 
these  words  were  adopted  by  the  negotiators,  and  transplanted 
by  them  into  the  treaty.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  identical 
obligation  thus  more  solemnly  recorded  had  been,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
viously  created;  and  that,  if  Great  Britain  can  be  justly  charged 
with  having  violated  the  engagement  which  the  particular  words 
employed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Lord  Palmerston  would  con¬ 
vey,  she  would  equally  have  violated  that  engagement,  which 
was  given  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  note  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  even  if 
the  treaty  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  Mr.  Clayton  had 
never  been  made. 

And  now,  having  fixed  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  the 
point  on  which  so  much  discussion  has  been  raised,  and  having 
shown  where  this  discussion  originated,  w'e  deem  it  important 
to  observe  that  during  the  two  years  which  succeeded  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  there  seemed  no  ditterence  whatso¬ 
ever  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the 
intelligible  nature  of  terms  which  have  since  been  held  to  be  so 
obscure ;  and  this  fact  is  of  the  more  significance  because  there 
happened  to  be  during  those  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  one  of  the  greatest  juris¬ 
consults,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  that  North 
America  or  any  other  country  has  produced.  Mr.  Webster, 
to  whom  we  allude,  accepted  office  a  short  time  after  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  1850  had  been  exchanged.  He 
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had  sat  in  the  Senate,  and  voted  in  favour  of  that  treaty  when 
it  was  sanctioned  by  the  eminent  body  which  shares  with  the 
President  the  treaty -making  power.  He  had  had — (as  Mr. 
Clayton  acknowledges  in  his  Speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  16th 
of  January,  1854,) — a  long  conversation  with  him  (Mr.  Clayton) 

‘  respecting  the  whole  bearing  of  the  treaty,  and  his  views 
‘  connected  with  it,’  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Webster  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  official  correspondence. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  as  well  qualified  as  any  American  statesman 
could  be  to  understand  what  the  treaty  did  or  did  not  do. 
The  Blue  Book  which  has  been  published  furnishes  ample  evi¬ 
dence,  which  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  disprove,  of  what  his 
opinions  were ;  and  one  phrase,  which  we  here  quote  from  his 
letter  of  18th  March,  1852,  to  Mr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  them:  —  ‘  It  is 
‘  well  understood  that  Great  Britain  is  fully  committed  to  pro- 
‘  tect  Greytown  as  belonging  to  the  Mosquito  Indians ;  and  it 
‘  is  not  at  all  probable  that  she  would  see  Nicaraguan  authority, 

*  or  any  other  authority,  take  possession  till  pending  negotiations 
‘  are  closed.’ 

The  pending  negotiations  thus  spoken  of  were  negotiations 
then  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain  (a  protection  which  it  will  thus  be  seen  she 
still  claimed  to  exercise),  however  much  it  had  been  recently 
abridged,  over  Greytown  and  the  adjoining  territory ;  and  these 
negotiations  proceeded  so  favourably  while  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
remained  at  Washington,  that  it  was  found  easy  after  his 
departure,  to  establish  upon  the  understanding  which  had 
existed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Webster,  a  general  arrange¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  Mosquitia  and 
Central  America,  which  arrangement  the  two  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  communicated  conjointly  to 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  the  two  States  most  interested  in  it. 
Moreover,  when  this  plan  was  rejected  by  Nicaragua,  the 
conduct  of  that  small,  obstinate,  and  quarrelsome  State  was 
deemed  by  Mr.  Webster  so  unreasonable  that  he  declared  he 
should  for  the  future  act  without  consulting  it. 

We  think  we  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  construction 
which  Great  Britain  put  on  the  treaty  with  respect  to  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Indians,  was  the  construction  also  put  upon  it  by  Mr. 
Webster;  and  thus,  in  all  the  discussions  which  have  since 
taken  place,  we  have  stood  upon  the  precise  ground,  with 
reference  to  our  protectorate  over  these  Indians,  that  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  be  a  just  one  by  the  best  and  most  eminent  American 
authority.  It  is  true  the  United  States  Government  did  not 
recognise  our  position  as  protectors  of  these  Indians :  they  never 
had  recognised  it ;  but  this  was  a  question  with  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do.  If  it  is  a  question  between  us  and  any 
Power,  it  is  a  question  between  us  and  Spain,  or  between  us 
and  those  Powers  who  pretend  to  have  inherited  the  rights 
of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy.  Mr.  Webster  admitted,  as  will 
be  seen  by  his  conversation  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  so  early  as 
July,  1851,  that  Great  Britain  had  gratified  the  only  direct 
interest  that  the  United  States  ever  had  in  this  matter,  by 
furthering  the  project  of  a  canal  communication  ;  and  in  every 
discussion  that  we  had  with  him  concerning  either  the  Mosquito 
coast,  or  Central  America,  acknowledged  the  honour  of  our 
conduct,  and  the  justice  of  our  proposals. 

But  with  Mr.  Pierce’s  accession  to  power  a  new  era  began. 
No  sooner  had  Mr.  Buchanan,  his  representative,  arrived  in 
this  country,  than  he  gave  in  a  very  able  and  artfully  composed 
memorandum  with  respect  to  the  views  of  the  new  President  on 
Central  American  matters.  In  this  memorandum,  moreover, 
Mr.  Buchanan  words  a  |K)rtion  of  his  demands  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  difficult  to  show  their  injustice,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  know  precisely  what  they  mean.  For  instance,  he  calls  upon 
Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  to  withdraw  from 
the  Mosquito  coast,  because,  he  says.  Great  Britain  promised  she 
would  not  occupy  that  coast  or  any  part  of  Central  America.  But 
he  neither  explains  what  Great  Britain  is  to  withdraw,  nor  does 
he  give  any  precise  interpretation  to  the  word  *  occupy.’  We 
here  insert,  at  length,  the  article  on  which’  Mr.  Buchanan 
rested  his  demand,  and  to  parts  of  which  we  have  alreadv 
referred :  — 

‘  Article  1.  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  hereby  declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever 
obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship* 
<‘nnal,  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifi¬ 
cations  commanding  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy, 
or  fortify,  or  colonise,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America ;  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either 
afierds  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may  have, 
to  or  with  any  State  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  main¬ 
taining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying,  or  colonis¬ 
ing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
A^merica,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same.  Nor 
will  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  take  advantage  of  any 
intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connexion,  or  influence  that  either 
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may  possess  with  any  State  or  Government  through  whose  territory 
the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  holding,  directly  or  in> 
directly,  for  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advan¬ 
tages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal 
which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  other.’ 

It  is  clear  from  this  article,  that  if  Great  Britain  had  on  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  any  colony,  or 
any  army  of  occupation,  she  would  be  called  on  to  withdraw 
such  colony,  and  such  army  of  occupation.  Or,  if  she  had 
erected  any  fort  or  fortification,  she  would  be  obliged  to  raze 
such  fort ;  or  if  she  had  claimed  dominion  on  the  Mosquito 
coast,  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  renounce  that  claim. 
But  Great  Britain  does  not  claim  dominion  on  the  Mosquito 
coast,  she  has  built  no  forts  there,  she  has  no  garrison  or  army 
of  occupation  there.  What  can  she  then  withdraw  from  the 
Mosquito  coast  ?  She  has  nothing  to  withdraw  but  her  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  so  far  from  the  article,  above  cited,  declaring 
that  she  is  compelled  to  withdraw  that,  one  clause  ex¬ 
pressly  provides  against  her  doing  certain  things  in  virtue  of 
any  protection  she  affords,  or  may  afford.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  word  ‘  occupy but  whatever  sense  we  attach 
to  that  word.  Great  Britain  does  in  no  way  occupy  the  Mosquito 
coast.  The  meaning  of  the  word  occupy,  however,  is  not  so 
obscure  as  that  it  ought  to  puzzle  American  authorities.  Let 
us  see  in  what  sense  an  American  negotiator  used  that  word 
about  the  very  same  period  that  Mr.  Lawrence  used  it. 

‘  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
erect  such  forts  and  fortifications  at  the  ends  and  along  the  lines  of 
said  works,  and  to  arm  and  occupy  the  same  in  such  manner,  and 
with  as  many  troops,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.’  (^Article  V.  of 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  of  2\st  of  June, 
1849.) 

There  never  was  a  word,  in  fact,  more  commonly  used,  or  more 
generally  understood.  How  do  the  French  occupy  Rome? 
How  have  the  Austrians  been  occupying  the  Principalities? 
How  does  one  nation  occupy  another,  or  any  town  or  territory 
of  another  ?  Why  by  an  armed  force.  The  term  is  so  technical, 
so  hacknicd,  so  constantly  used  between  nations  in  one  sense, 
and  in  one  sense  only,  that  we  should  be  ashamed  to  give  an 
explanation  of  it,  if  we  had  not  now  for  the  first  time  seen  its 
meaning  become  the  solemn  subject  of  international  controversy. 

Great  Britain  then  has,  as  we  have  said,  no  armed  force  to 
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withdraw.  She  does  continue  to  protect,  and,  she  must  continue 
to  protect,  a  people  who  are  not  to  be  abandoned  merely  because 
they  are  feeble  and  defenceless,  after  our  Sovereign,  during 
successive  administrations  in  this  country,  has  pledged  the 
royal  word  that  protection  should  be  afforded  them,  unless  we 
can,  by  our  friendly  interference,  procure  them  a  protection 
equal,  at  least,  to  that  which  is  extended  by  means  of  the 
British  ship-of-war  which  guards  their  coast,  and  from  which, 
if  necessary,  an  armed  force  might  descend  to  repel  any  act  of 
aggression.  We  cannot  desert  an  ally  on  account  of  his  feeble¬ 
ness,  any  more  than  we  can  crouch  before  a  foe  on  account  of 
his  strength.  But  IMr.  Buchanan  did  not  stop  here  :  he  added, 
that  although  he  would  not  insist  upon  Great  Britain  imme¬ 
diately  resigning  the  settlement  of  Belize,  which  she  held  under 
a  treaty  with  Spain  above  half  a  century  ago,  provided  she  com¬ 
plied  with  all  the  other  conditions  which  the  United  States  im¬ 
posed  upon  her — he  nevertheless  exacted  that  she  should  at  once 
abandon  all  additions  which  had  been  made  to  this  settlement 
subsequent  to  the  treaties  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  short, 
the  original  settlement  was  to  be  held  for  a  time  on  sufferance — 
the  extension  which  had  been  given  to  it,  without  a  moment’s 
delay  surrendered.  What  right  had  Mr.  Buchanan  to  hold 
this  language  with  respect  to  Belize,  either  with  or  without  the 
additions  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  it  had  received  ? 

The  obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  1850  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  further  than  Central  America ;  whereas  the  settlement  of 
Belize  is  known  to  be  in  Yueatan.  AYe  have  a  treaty  respect¬ 
ing  it  with  Mexico — a  State  which  does  not  and  never  did 
belong  to  the  country  called  Central  America.  Nor  is  this  all: 
as  that  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  settlement  of  Belize  is 
situated,  is  adjacent  to  one  of  the  Central  American  States, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  instructed  the  British  Minister  at 
AVashington  to  make,  at  the  time  that  ratifications  were  ex¬ 
changed,  a  special  declaration  that  Belize  was  not  in  anywise 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty, — a  declaration  which  we  venture 
to  think  was  in  no  wise  needed,  and  which  has  probably  led  to 
the  idea  that  the  settlement  in  question  might  have  been  included 
without  such  declaration,  but  which  nevertheless  was  made  ex¬ 
pressly  to  avoid  misconception ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Department  not  only  acknowledged  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  that 
it  was  not  understood  by  the  negotiators  that  the  treaty  in¬ 
cluded  the  British  settlement  of  Honduras ;  he  also  declared, 
when  communicating  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  (July  20.  1850), 
‘  That  the  said  treaty  did  not  recognise,  affirm,  or  deny  the  title 
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‘  of  the  British  settlement  at  Belize,  which  by  the  coast  was 
‘  500  miles  from  the  proposed  canal,  that  settlement  standing 
‘  precisely  as  it  stood  before  the  treaty.’ 

In  fact,  unless  as  Mr.  Clayton  himself  has  since  stated,  in 
reference  to  this  very  point,  the  term  Central  America  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Jive  republics  of  Centi-al  America,  which  the  two 
negotiators  clearly  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
might  extend  to  California  just  as  well  as  to  British  Hon¬ 
duras — there  would,  in  short,  be  no  distinct  limit  to  it.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  this  construction  merely  guards  Belize,  as 
that  settlement  existed  in  1786,  without  the  extensions  that 
were  thereafter  given  to  it,  because  none  of  such  extensions  have 
been  carried  within  the  boundaries  which  the  Central  American 
States  possessed  when  they  first  assumed  the  title  of  ‘  Central 
‘  American,’  by  forming  themselves  into  the  Central  American 
Confederation.  There  is  thus  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  |any 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Her 
Majesty’s  settlement  at  Belize,  which  demand  could  only  have 
been  thrown  into  the  controversy  as  something  that  might  be 
conceded  if  the  other  pretensions  of  the  United  States  were 
allowed  to  prevail. 

We  now  come  to  the  only  subject  on  which  a  case  does  arise 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature,  and  on  which  the  United 
States  Government  might  have  asked  that  some  impartial  arbiter 
should  express  an  opinion. 

There  is  an  island  called  Buatan,  with  an  important  harbour, 
off  the  coast  of  Spanish  Honduras,  (which  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Belize  settlement  called  British  Honduras,) 
surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  small  islands  of  little  value. 
This  island  was  held  alternately  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
during  their  former  history.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  claimed 
by  the  State  of  Spanish  Honduras,  but  inhabited  by  British 
settlers  from  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  governed  by  a 
magistrate  named  by  the  superintendent  of  Belize,  who  is  him¬ 
self  under  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  The  British  Government 
so  fur  took  formal  possession  of  this  island,  prior  to  1850,  as  on 
one  occasion  to  send  a  ship  of  war  to  haul  down  the  flag  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  which  they  had  heard  had  been  erected  there,  and  hoist 
the  British  flag  thereupon  in  its  stead.  But  the  island  was  not 
formally  erected  into  a  colony  until  1852,  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  small  adjacent  islands,  the  whole  establishment 
was  called  the  ‘  Colony  of  the  Bay  Islands.’ 

Now  the  declaration  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  not  confined  to  the 
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settlement  of  Belize,  but  embraced  Belize  and  its  dependencies. 
Mr.  Clayton,  in  his  reply  acknowledged,  as  we  have  said,  that 
British  Honduras  was  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
nor  the  small  islands  adjacent  thereto,  known  as  its  dependen¬ 
cies.  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  in  order  to  prevent  any  limitation  which 
Mr.  Clayton  by  the  words  above  cited  might  have  meant  to 
convey,  replied  thereto;  concluding  his  note  by  the  following  ob¬ 
servation  :  —  *  I  understand  that  you  fully  recognise  that  it  was 
‘  not  the  intention  of  our  negotiation  to  embrace  in  the  treaty 
‘  of  April  19.  whatever  is  Her  Majesty’s  settlement  at  Honduras, 
‘  nor  whatever  are  the  dependencies  of  that  settlement ;  and  Her 
‘  Majesty’s  title  thereto  subsequent  to  the  said  treaty,  will 
‘  remain  just  as  it  was  prior  to  that  treaty,  without  undergoing 
‘  any  alteration  whatever  in  consequence  thereof.’ 

It  was  on  this  note  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  not  on  the 
preceding  note  of  Mr.  Clayton,  that  the  subject  closed.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  British  negotiator,  without  intending 
to  afbrm  that  Ruatan  was  or  was  not  a  dependency  of  Belize  — 
a  point  indeed  which  is  doubtful,  since  it  might  rather  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  such  by  differeat  geographers  —  extended  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  declaration  he  was  instructed  to  make  over  whatever 
might  legitimately  be  considered  dependencies  of  the  Belize 
settlement. 

But  it  matters  little  whether  Ruatan  is  a  dependency  ot‘ 
Belize,  or  a  West  Indian  island;  the  whole  question  is  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  the  property  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his 
memorandum  declares  that  it  is  not,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
it  belongs  to  Spanish  Honduras ;  and  that  as  Spanish  Honduras 
is  now  a  Central  American  State,  any  territory  belonging  to  it 
is  also  within  Central  America,  and  cannot  be  made  a  colony  of 
by  Great  Britain,  as  this  island  was  made  a  colony  in  1852, 
without  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  1850.  Let  arbiters, 
let  any  one  decide  this  question  between  the  two  governments — 
nothing  can  be  more  simple — and  every  legitimate  subject  of 
discussion  and  difference  ceases. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  disposed  of  the  whole  case  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America ;  but  we  think  it  right,  before  concluding  our 
remarks,  to  notice  an  error  under  which  most  persons  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  on  this  matter  seem  to  labour, — 
viz.  that  the  two  negotiators  of  the  treaty  have  differed  to 
any  considerable  extent  upon  its  construction.  We  allude 
to  this  error  because  we  think,  while  maintaining  our  own 
view,  it  is  due  to  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Clayton  to  show  that 
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we  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  views  which  that  gentleman, 
who  was  one  of  the  negotiators,  has  maintained.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  with  respect  to  the  British  settlement  of  llondunis, 
no  one  can  state  more  openly  than  Mr.  Clayton  has  done  in  the 
United  States,  or  show  more  conclusively,  that  Belize  never 
was  or  could  be  within  the  limits  of  the  treaty,  even  setting 
the  declaration  which  accompanied  it  entirely  aside.  In  a  most 
able  speech*  he  proves,  we  think  beyond  controversy,  what  we 
contend  for — namely,  that  Belize  not  being  in  Central  America, 
could  not  be  touched  by  the  treaty  which  only  alluded  to  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  the  assertion 
that  the  treaty  he  negotiated  did  away  with  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  Mosquitos,  he  expressly  says  that  *  the 
‘  protectorate  was  not  disavowed  by  the  treaty,  but  disarmed 
‘  by  it :  ’  such  is  the  fact,  for  the  obligation  not  to  fortify  or 
have  an  army  of  occupation  in  right  of  such  ])rotection,  did  for 
all  aggressive  purposes  clearly  disarm  it.  Lastly,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  knew  that  Great  Britain  }\:d  possession  of  Ruatan 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and  that  he  hwl  meant  to  leave  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  lawful  |K>ssession 
of  Great  Britain  an  open  question.  The  only  point  of  import¬ 
ance  on  which  Mr.  Clayton  differs  from  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  judging  from  his  speeches  which  we  have  taken  the  pains 
to  peruse,  is  one  of  those  speculative  points  which  ai’e  as 
frequently  introduced  into  political  controversy  as  into  theo¬ 
logical  dispute,  although  they  have  in  reality  little  practical 
baring  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  happened  to  say  that  the  treaty  was  prospective 
and  not  retrospective ;  and,  to  speak  literally,  it  is  only  pro¬ 
spective,  since  the  contracting  parties  state  that  they  will  not 
do  certain  things,  and  ‘  will  ’  is  the  future  tense  of  the  verb 
To  be :  against  this  conclusion,  however,  Mr.  Clayton  strenu¬ 
ously  contends,  because,  were  it  admitted,  his  countrymen 
would  imagine  that  by  the  sly  introduction  of  this  little  word 
‘  will,’  he  had  been  ingeniously  outwitted,  and  Great  Britain 
enabled  to  retain  a  great  number  of  valuable  rights  and  pos¬ 
sessions  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had  to  resign.  If, 
however,  we  here  refer  to  the  original  source  from  which  the 
disputed  passage  in  the  treaty  was  drawn,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  more  than  once  alluded,  we  shall  see  that  *  will  ’ 
was  employed  to  convey  the  sense  of  ‘  intend.’  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  asked  Lord  Palmerston  if  the  British  Government  ‘in- 

*  See  Mr.  Clayton’s  speech  in  Senate  (Jan.  16.  1854). 
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tended  ’  to  do  certain  things,  which  Lord  Palmerston  said 
the  British  Government  did  not  intend  to  do.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  consider  that  these  things 
had  then  been  done,  or  he  would  not  have  inquired  whether 
there  was  an  intention  of  doing  them.  A  contracting  party 
who  says  he  idll  not  do  a  thing  implies  equally  that  he  has  not 
done  it.  Thus  the  question  as  to  whether  the  treaty  is  prospec¬ 
tive  or  retrospective  is  a  mere  matter  of  words ;  for  Great  Britmn 
does  not  acknowledge  that  she  had  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
done  what  she  declared  she  would  not  do  after  it.  She  was  sus¬ 
pected  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  an  intention  to  occupy  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  but  she  did  not  occupy  it  in  1850,  and  has  not 
occupied  it  since  1850.  The  settlement  of  Belize  was  not  within 
the  limits  of  Central  America  in  1850.  Great  Britmn  has  not 
extended  that  settlement  into  the  limits  of  Central  America  since 
1850.  As  to  Ruatan  and  the  Bay  Islands,  there  was  no  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  being  within  Central  America  in  1850;  — it 
has  not  been  established  that  they  are  within  Central  America 
at  this  time.  If  they  are,  we  must  have  taken  them  unjustly 
from  some  Central  American  State.  This  fact,  we  consent  to 
submit  to  arbitration,  and  if  it  is  decided  against  us,  their  re¬ 
stitution  would  be  an  act  of  justice  equally  obligatory  upon  us 
if  we  had  made  no  treaty  at  adl  with  the  United  States. 

We  think  that  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
with  us  through  this  long-protracted  controversy,  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  condense  into  as  small  a  space  as 
possible  the  substance,  will  perceive  how  the  United  States 
Government  has  step  by  step  advanced  in  its  pretensions  as 
we  have  consented  to  its  demands.  In  the  first  instance  its 
object  is  a  canal  and  the  freedom  and  neutrality  of  that 
canal.  We  meet  its  wishes  by  granting  everything  which  could 
favour  the  construction  of  the  projected  canal  or  the  general 
establishment  of  inter-oceanic  communication  across  the  Central 
American  Isthmus,  and  the  independence  or  neutrality  of 
that  isthmus.  No  special  obligation  to  the  United  States 
forced  us  to  do  this  ;  we  did  it  from  good  will,  and  from 
desire  to  live  in  harmony  and  friendship  with  them,  and  from 
a  belief  that  our  interests  on  this  subject  might  be  united 
with  theirs.  There  was  only  one  thing  we  could  not  do, — 
abandon  our  engagements  with  a  poor  and  friendless  people, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  allowing  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  boast  that  it  had  compelled  us  to  this  act  of  dis¬ 
honour.  For  a  time  these  concessions  are  deemed  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  we  enter  into  further  negotiations,  on  our  common 
understanding  of  them,  with  a  view  of  complying  with  the 
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farther  wiehes  of  the  United  States, — viz.,  that  some  adequate 
protection  should  be  provided  for  the  Mosquito  Indians  in  lieu 
of  ours.  Our  offers  on  this  subject  are  considered  entirely 
satisfactory  by  the  government  of  President  Fillmore.  But 
just  as  we  may  fairly  flatter  ourselves  that  the  views  of  the  two 
Governments  are  at  last  perfectly  identical.  President  Pierce 
succeeds  President  Fillmore.  He  is  not  satished  with  our 
declaration  that  we  will  not  occupy  or  colonise  Mosquitia ;  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  our  desire  to  substitute  some  other  adequate 
protection  for  our  own  over  the  Mosquitos ;  he  at  once  insists 
upon  our  leaving  these  defenceless  Indians,  without  any  guarantee 
whatever,  to  their  natural  enemies.  He  then  tells  us  that  he 
will  not  instantly  insist  upon  our  abandoning  a  possession 
which  has  been  undeniably  attached  to  the  British  Crown  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  years,  providing  we  will  limit  it  to  such 
dimensions  as  he  thinks  proper  to  mark  out;  and  adopt  his 
views  on  every  other  dispute  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
engage  with  us ;  and  finally,  instead  of  expressing  an  opinion, 
lays  it  down  as  a  positive  fact  admitting  of  no  doubt,  no  arbi¬ 
tration,  that  certain  islands  of  which  we  hold  possession  have 
been  wrongfully  seized  and  unjustly  placed  within  our  do¬ 
minions. 

Every  offer  we  make  for  compromise  is  rejected,  until  at  last, 
when  the  question  comes  either  to  our  resigning  our  rights  (which 
we  contend  to  be  legitimate)  in  obedience  to  menace,  or  contend¬ 
ing  for  them  by  force  of  arms,  a  disposition  is  shown  to  treat 
the  affdr  in  a  more  reasonable  manner.  We  are  emphatically 
for  peace  with  the  United  States,  but  we  as  emphatically  declare 
that  we  do  not  think  that  peace  is  to  be  purchased,  if  it  were 
worth  purchasing,  by  constant  yielding  to  demands  which  we  do 
not  feel  to  be  intrinsically  just.  The  United  States  Government, 
although  perhaps  it  may  not  have  understood  the  spirit  that 
has  guided  other  Powers  towards  itself,  has  been  in  our  opinion 
insulted,  as  well  as  spoiled,  by  the  manner  in  which  its  boasting 
language  has  been  tolerated,  and  the  superiority  it  affects  to 
assert  over  European  Powers  has  been  submitted  to.  It  has  been 
treated  by  these  Powers  as  a  man  of  breeding  treats  another  man 
whom  he  considers  to  be  deficient  in  manners  and  education, — it 
is  not  worth  while  to  notice  the  fellow,  he  does  not  know  better. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a  gentleman  treats  a  man  whom  he 
does  not  deem  to  be  a  gentleman.  But  the  United  States 
have  risen  too  high  in  the  scale  of  nations  to  be  thus  treated 
My  longer.  There  are  not  throughout  the  world  men  more 
mtelligent  and  more  gentlemanlike  in  their  spirit  and  their  bear¬ 
ing,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States;  and  the  opin- 
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ions  and  influence  of  these  men  upon  the  masses  who  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  power  and  condition  of  other  countries,  and  of 
the  conduct  which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  them,  and  who 
are  also  perpetually  receiving  into  their  bosom  many  of  the  angry 
and  discontented  spirits  of  Europe,  —  glad  under  the  garb  of 
American  citizens  to  vent  their  spleen  or  execute  their  vengeance 
on  the  old  societies  they  have  quitted, — would  be  far  greater,  and 
mure  in  proportion  to  their  worth  and  intellect  than  it  now  is  if 
we  only  lent  them  our  assistance.  But  whilst  we  complain  that 
the  enlightened  few  in  the  United  States  do  not  exercise  suffi¬ 
cient  control  over  their  foreign  relations,  we  do  not  ourselves 
give  them  fair  play. 

They  remonstrate — we  know  that  they  remonstrate  frequently 
—  when  their  Government  assumes  a  tone  of  menace  and  an  air 
of  defiance,  which  circumstances  do  not  call  for.  But  how  are 
they  met  ?  They  are  told  that  their  remonstrances  would  be 
well  enough  if  there  were  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  course  which  is  being  pursued,  and  which  they  reprobate; 
but  England,  it  is  said,  will  never  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States;  she  always  has  yielded  to  the  United  States,  she  is  sure 
to  yield  to  the  United  States  again. 

Constant  concession  to  any  Slate  is  a  means  of  perpetuating 
rronstant  system  of  political  conflict  with  that  State.  But  this 
is  more  particularly  applicable  to  a  democratic  republic,  the 
leaders  of  which  constantly  desire  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  will  do  so  at  your  expense  if  you  will  allow  them. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  no  statesman  in  the  United  States 
really  wants  war  with  this  country.  No  statesman  will  delibe¬ 
rately  provoke  that  war,  but  he  may  by  degrees  lead  his 
Government  into  a  position  in  which  war  becomes  a  matter  of 
honour.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  danger  of  such  a  calamity 
is  only  to  be  foreseen  as  the  result  of  a  policy  calculated  to 
induce  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
|)ose  that  this  country  will  endure  anything  rather  tlnm  resort 
to  arms,  until  the  discovery  of  the  mistake  into  which  they  have 
been  led  allows  of  no  retreat.  In  such  a  way  we  can  conceive 
war,  but  in  no  other;  and  then  with  a  government  that  is 
popular  and  a  people  that  is  brave,  prudence  having  become 
impossible,  desperation  is  its  substitute.  We,  for  our  part, 
desire  to  avoid  such  a  war  as  a  terrible  calamity  ;  but  though  a 
terrible  calamity  to  ourselves,  it  would  neither  shake  our  empire 
nor  exhaust  or  even  strain  our  resources.  Would  this  be  the 
case  with  the  United  States?  Would  the  South,  already  on 
the  verge  of  disunion  from  the  North,  stand  firmly  linked 
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together  with  it  in  a  conflict  which  might  foster  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  one,  hut  would  destroy  the  market  for  the 
natural  products  of  the  other?  Would  the  intelligent  and 
wealthy  merchants  of  Boston  and  New  York  sacriflee  their 
present  gains  and  pour  forth  their  acquired  treasures  in  support 
of  a  contest  provoked  by  the  rash  proceedings  of  an  ignorant 
multitude,  or  the  restless  character  of  ambitious  political  adven¬ 
turers  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  times  of  peace  the  State  expenses  of  the 
United  States  are  paid  by  their  Customs’  revenue,  whilst  the 
internal  improvements  of  the  several  States  to  which  those  States 
have  owed  their  marvellous  increase  and  prosperity  are  sustained 
by  direct  taxation.  What  then  must  occur  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  such  a  Power  as  Great  Britain?  The  indirect  revenue 
would  undergo  an  instant  decrease  ;  a  system  of  direct  taxation 
for  general  purposes  would  at  once  absorb  the  revenue  which 
in  each  separate  State  is  now  devoted  to  internal  improvement. 
Could  this  state  of  things  long  continue  without  murmurs  ? 
No !  A  war  with  Great  Britain  induced  by  the  idle  prospect  of 
an  undesirable  and  perhaps  dangerous  increase  of  empire  might 
terminate  in  disasters  fatal  to  the  power  and  to  the  greatness 
of  which  our  noble  and  adventurous  children  are  now  so  justly 
proud.  We  sjieak  thus  merely  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  apprehension,  that  if  everything  is  not  yielded  to  violent 
demands  the  only  alternative  is  cannon  and  the  sword.  A 
straightforward  and  steady  course  on  the  part  of  one  State,  must 
constrain  and  regulate  the  disposition  to  a  crafty  and  turbulent 
course  in  another.  Nor  are  we  ready  to  believe  that  the 
Americans  themselves  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  coui- 
plaints  which  we  so  frequently  hear  from  them.  How  can  we 
feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Crampton,  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
is  dismissed  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  outraged  principles  of 
Neutrality,  when  Padre  Vijil,  the  Minister  of  General  Walker, 
is  received  as  the  personification  of  a  successful  violation  of 
those  very  principles  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
treaty  the  meaning  of  which  was  thoroughly  understood  by  Mr. 
Webster  should  be  so  obscure  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Marcy?  We 
know  there  is  no  form  of  words,  whether  in  a  law  or  in  a 
treaty,  which  may  not  admit  of  two  interpretations :  and  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity  gave  as  one  of  the  instances  of 
liuman  imperfection — the  impossibility  of  putting  our  ideas  into 
language  that  would  not  admit  of  dispute.  We  may  have 
disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  every  law  and 
to  every  treaty  if  the  object  of  the  parties  who  discuss  their 
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meaning  is  uut  to  agree  but  to  disagree.  It  is  time  that  this 
dangerous  state  of  things  should  cease.  We  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  exact  of  their  Government, 
in  future  dealings  with  the  United  States,  the  most  courteous 
and  conciliatory  language  on  all  occasions ;  the  readiest  and 
amplest  atonement  for  any  unintentional  affront,  and  the  most 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  every  just  demand :  coupled  with  the 
most  firm,  decided,  and  unhesitating  resistance  to  every  demand 
that  is  unjust. 

If  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  United  States  are  once  firmly 
convinced  that  we  will  treat  them  as  equals  whom  we  desire  to 
love,  but  not  as  superiors  whom  we  have  any  reason  to  fear, 
we  arc  pretty  confident  that  ere  long  the  querulous,  encroach¬ 
ing,  and  domineering  policy  which,  if  it  do  not  actually  drive 
the  two  countries  to  the  extremities  of  war,  periodically  afiects 
them  with  the  apprehension  that  war  is  about  to  break  out, 
would  be  laid  aside,  and  we  should  enter  in  reality  into  those 
friendly  relations  which  are  now  perpetually  invoked  and  never 
cordially  realised.  For  the  present,  our  course  is  clear  before 
us — we  can  offer  again  everything  in  the  way  of  conciliation 
which  we  have  already  offered.  Grey  town*,  we  have  proposed, 
should  be  made  a  free  independent  town,  the  port  of  which 
would  thus,  as  Spain  had  originally  intended,  become  a  com¬ 
mon  advantage  to  the  different  contiguous  States.  We  may 
again  also  propose  to  mark  out,  for  the  independent  enjoyment 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians  a  portion  of  that  more  extensive 
tract  which  is  now  claimed  for  them,  on  the  condition  that 
their  rights  should  be  respected  in  the  territory  thus  assigned 
to  them  by  the  adjacent  Powers ;  —  and  offer  to  consent  to 
any  plan  for  their  protection  which  is  adequate  for  its  purpose, 
and  least  alarms  the  suspicions  of  the  United  States:  we  can 
furthermore  agree  to  submit  the  claims  which  any  State  puts 
forward  to  Ruatan  and  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  decision  of 
any  arbiter  or  impartial  commission :  and,  finally,  we  can  pledge 
ourselves,  as  we  have  pledged  ourselves,  not  to  extend  British 
Honduras  beyond  the  limits  which  we  claimed  for  it  in  ISSOf, 
the  United  States  agreeing  to  disturb  us  by  no  further  repre¬ 
sentations  upon  this  matter,  which,  as  it  does  not  concern  the 
treaty  of  1850,  does  not  concern  them.  Were  our  Government 
to  make  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  we  think  it  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  :  if  it  were  not,  the  treaty  of  1850,  whatever  the  conse- 

*  See  Lord  J.  Russell’s  dispatch  to  Mr.  Crampton,  Jan.  19.  1853. 

I  See  Lord  Clarendon’s  dispatch  to  Mr.  Crampton,  Nov.  10.  1855. 
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quences,  must  be  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and  we  then  revert  to 
our  original  position  as  protectors  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  without 
having  renounced  the  right  of  occupying,  colonising,  fortifying, 
or  assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same. 

If  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  the 
two  most  flourishing  of  the  Central  American  States,  which  have 
long  desired  such  a  league,  were  entered  into,  we  might  ac¬ 
quire  a  firmer  hold  over  that  isthmus  of  Central  America  in 
which  the  United  States  now  deny  us  the  shadow  of  a  pro¬ 
tectorate.  A  policy  of  defence  might  force  us  into  a  policy 
of  prevention.  The  position  of  Central  America,  though  not 
generally  understood  a  short  time  ago  —  and  so  far  we  have  to 
thank  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  upon  it — is  becoming  more 
known  and  its  importance  more  recognised.  Our  trade  with  it  at 
this  time  is  not  extensive,  its  importance  to  us  in  its  actual  con¬ 
dition  is  not  great,  but  its  approaching  destiny  is  becoming  daily 
more  manifest.  The  strip  of  territory  which  lies  between  the 
two  great  oceans  of  the  world — possessing  a  soil  teeming  with 
every  mineral  and  vegetable  production  ;  certain  to  be  traversed 
by  railroads,  not  unlikely  to  be  traversed  by  a  great  ship 
canal ;  in  the  high  road  between  Europe  and  China,  which  in 
another  fifty  years  will  probably  undergo  a  new  fate,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  in  another  fifty  years  will  probably  be  peopled  by 
communities  as  intelligent,  as  numerous,  and  as  prosperous  as 
those  which  now  cover  the  great  North  American  Continent, — is 
a  territory  which  must  fix  the  attention  of  any  English  states¬ 
man  whose  intelligence  is  on  a  level  with  his  position,  and  who 
comprehends  that  in  presiding  over  the  policy  of  a  nation,  he  is 
charged  with  the  interests  not  merely  of  the  living  generation, 
but  of  a  society  whose  life  is  for  centuries  and  as  much  in  the 
future  as  in  the  present. 

To  establish — as  the  treaty  of  1850  meant  to  establish, — 
that  this  region  should  be  a  neutral  territory  to  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  traffic  and  transit  with  means  of  communication 
constructed  and  protected  under  their  auspices,  and  open  on 
equal  terms  to  the  whole  world, — was  a  great  idea  worthy  of  us, 
and  worthy  of  those  whom  we  wished  to  share  with  us  in  the 
honour  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement. 
But  to  allow  a  maritime  rival  to  take  entire  possession  of  this 
territory,  possessing  so  important  a  coast  both  to  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific, — a  rival,  moreover,  whose  commercial  policy,  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  own,  is  a  policy  of  protection  and  re¬ 
striction, — would  be  a  fault  for  which  our  posterity,  who  has  a 
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right  to  be  considered  in  our  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  charged 
with  our  debts,  would  never,  and  ought  never,  to  foi^ve. 

Let  the  United  States  Government  ponder  over  these  things : 
the  men  who  are  now  governing  those  States  will  likewise  be 
answerable  for  what  they  are  now  doing  or  may  do  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  if  instead  of  the  splendid  legacy  they  received  from 
their  fathers,  they  bequeath  to  their  descendants — as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  unjustifiable  arrogance  and  unprovoked  hostility  —  a 
divided  people,  a  bankrupt  exchequer,  and  a  dismembered  com¬ 
monwealth,  England  will  regret  the  loss  which  civilisation  has 
sustained,  but  America  will  execrate  the  name  of  those  by  whom 
this  catastrophe  was  brought  about. 


NOTE  ON  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  a  second  pam¬ 
phlet  from  M.  de  Lesseps  on  the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to 
which  is  appended  a  reply,  by  !M.  Barthelemy  de  St.  Hilaire,  to 
the  article  which  appeared  in  our  January  Number  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  M.  de  St.  Hilaire,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Company  to  be  formed  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  undertaking,  has  entirely  mistaken  the  spirit  and 
purport  of  our  observations.  We  have  no  object  to  serve  but 
the  discovery  of  truth  in  a  question  of  considerable  geographical 
and  mercantile  importance;  and  the  opinion  we  have  formed 
is  entirely  independent  of  any  considerations  of  political  or 
pecuniary  interest.  There  is,  therefore,  an  essential  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  and  its 
opponents. 

This  attempt  to  answer  plain  arguments  by  representing  the 
writersof  the  article  in  this  Journal  as  ‘ignorant,’  ‘inexperienced,’ 
and  ‘  incapable,’  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  any  one 
who  will  read  the  article  and  the  reply  with  a  desire  to  form  an 
unbiassed  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  thing  that  interests  the 
public  is  to  know  that  the  project  now  comes  forward  in  a  very 
different  shape  from  that  in  which  it  appeared  last  year ;  and 
that  almost  every  point  for  which  we  had  contended  has  now 
been  virtually  conceded. 

The  answer  to  the  experience  gained  by  the  traffic  in  coals 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  in  the  Ked  Sea  is  contained  in  a 
passage  (page  60.)  which  to  us  is  absolutely  unintelligible ;  but 
in  the  following  page  the  objection,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
abandoned  by  the  proposal  to  establish  steam-tugs,  and  to  adopt 
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the  auxiliary  screw ;  and  at  page  88.  the  experience  of  the  steam 
fleet  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  is  quoted  to  prove 
how  safe  the  sea  is.  All  this  is  precisely  what  we  contended 
for, — that  the  sea  is  the  best  possible  for  steam  navigation,  but 
the  worst  for  that  of  sailing  vessels.  When  sails  are  abandoned 
by  the  commercial  navy,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  re-argue  the 
question. 

The  difficulty  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  locks  is  met  by 
the  total  abandonment  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of 
cutting  the  whole  canal  to  the  greater  depth,  and  the  immensely 
increased  cost  of  maintenance,  supposing  it  to  be  possible  either 
to  make  or  maintain  it  without  at  least  one  lock  at  Suez.  The 
idea  of  connecting  two  seas  by  a  mere  cutting  or  Bosphorus, 
when  one  of  these  seas  is  affected  by  tides  to  a  height  of  many 
feet  and  the  other  not  affected  by  them,  and  when  both  seas  are 
subject  to  considerable  variations  of  level  under  the  influence  of 
particular  winds,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  the 
whole  proposal ;  and  the  loose  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  isthmus, 
which  has  now  been  ascertained  by  boring,  materially  increases 
the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  such  a  cutting, 
since  it  must  be  rapidly  destroyed  either  by  running  water  or 
by  the  application  of  steam  power. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  the  materials  for  the  moles  at 
Felusium  from  the  hills  behind  Suez  is  met  by  a  still  more  start¬ 
ling  proposition.  They  are  now  to  be  brought  from  quarries 
along  the  Syrian  shore,  ‘  whether  {sic)  from  the  islands  of  Cy- 
‘  prus,  Rhodes,  or  Scarpanto.’  As  nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever 
attempted  in  any  age  of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  such  an  operation,  but  the  sum  at  which  it  is  set  down 
in  the  estimate  is  simply  ludicrous.  And  so  it  is  throughout. 
Amidst  much  abuse  of  the  writer  of  the  review,  the  errors  we 
pointed  out  are  tacitly  abandoned,  onr  conclusions  admitted  to  be 
correct,  and  the  project  modified  accordingly ;  but  it  must  still 
take  a  very  different  shape  before  competent  judges  will  lend  it 
the  sanction  of  their  names. 

It  is  idle  to  assert  that  ‘  the  Fellahs  are  perhaps  the  best 
‘  navvies  in  the  world.’  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  anything  to 
be  seen  so  barbarous  and  unskilful  as  the  tools  and  processes  of 
the  Egyptian  population,  or  so  brutal  ns  their  treatment ;  and 
we  venture  to  assert  that  nowhere  is  so  little  work  done  by  such 
a  number  of  bauds,  and  at  such  an  expense  of  misery  and  human 
life.  If  these  poor  wretches  are  driven  into  the  desert  by  the 

Present  ruler  of  Egypt  to  work  on  this  proposed  canal,  it  will 
e  accompanied  by  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life.  They  must 
perish  there  in  thousands  from  w’ant  of  food  and  of  other  com- 
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miseariat  arrangementB  which  would  be  nearly  impracticable 
among  the  most  civilised  communities,  but  impossible  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  country  like  Egypt. 

When  the  report  of  the  International  Commission  is  published 
we  may  have  further  data  to  judge  from ;  and  it  may  then  be 
worth  while  for  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  this 
project  to  go  again  into  the  engineering  question,  and  ascertain 
what  are  really  the  difficulties  or  facilities  of  the  undertaking. 
As  the  case  at  present  stands,  nothing  has  been  produced  which 
at  all  invalidates  the  assertion  of  this  Journal — that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  first-rate  port  at  Pelusium  is  a  more  difficult  engineer¬ 
ing  operation  than  has  yet  been  accomplished  anywhere;  and 
that  the  Red  Sea  is,  and  must  remain,  comparatively  useless  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  so  long  as  sails  continue  to  be  the 
principal  mode  of  propulsion  used  to  work  our  argosies  across 
the  ocean. 
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No.  CCXII.  will  be  published  in  October. 


